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INTERVIEW BETWEEN 8ST. AUBIN AND DUFOUR, 


ST. AUBIN—OR A KING’S LOVE. 


BY JOSEPH J. REED. 


(Concluded from page 116.) 


CHAPTER VII.—Tue Poursvir. 

THE wounded man was borne by the guard to 
the palace, where his wound was examined by 
the surgeon on duty with the royal archers—it 
was pronounced a dangerous one, and the king 








gave orders that every thing necessary should 
be provided, and that the count should be lodged 
in one of the apartments furthest removed from 
the noise and bustle of the court, until he should 
be sufficiently recovered to be removed to his 
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own dwelling. His majesty was curious to learn 
the cause of the duel, but the sick man was for- 
hidden to make the least exertion, and conse- 
quently could not satisfy the royal inquirer. As 
for Pierre, he was too old a hand, and too ac- 
complished in the arts of intrigue, to allow of 
any information being extracted from him, fur- 
ther than that the assailant of his master was 
the Chevalier Henri de St. Aubin, but as to the 
cause of the quarrel, or how it happened to take 
place at that particular moment, he professed 
entire ignorance. 

The feelings of Madame de St. Aubin, on 
hearing the news of the duel, were of a mixed 
nature—the most predominant being anxiety for 
the safety of her son—for she well knew that 
both the king and the cardinal had their own 
reasons for visiting him heavily with their venge- 
ance, in order to remove him out of their way. 
Then she dreaded the rage and hatred of Ericsen, 
who, on his recovery might, and probably would 
disclose to the cardinal all that he knew about 
the affair of Julie de Querouailles and the story 
of Pauline’s birth, and so compromise her posi- 
tion with the queen-dowager, and even her own 
personal safety. She saw also in her son’s con- 
duct the strength of his attachment to Pauline, 
and how he was sacrificing his hopes and his 
energies to the attainment of the one object of 
his thoughts, and the idea occurred to her that 
it might be possible to obtain for him, through 
the influence of Queen Anne, some appointment 
abroad, which would remove him from the sphere 
of the fatal spell that bound him, and place him 
out of the reach of the cardinal and his emissa- 
ries, while the king himself would be pleased to 
be rid of one who never appeared but as a cloud 
over the sunshine of his selfish, enjoyments. 
After fully deliberating on the subject, she de- 
termined to address herself at once to her royal 
mistress, and if possible, accomplish her object 
before’ Ericsen should recover sufficiently to be 
able to interfere one way or the other. 

What were her reflections in regard to Pauline? 
She was well aware of the position that young 
lady held in the estimation of the king and of 
the court—but the withdrawal of her from it, 
involved sacrifices which she had not, as yet, 
made up her mind to encounter; believing, 
moreover, that actual peril was yet distant. 

While these thoughts occupied the mind of 
Madame de St. Aubin, and while Ericsen lay 
helpless on the bed of suffering, the king had 
taken active measures for the arrest of St. 
Aubin. Exasperated at the flagrant disrespect 
shown te him by the combat, which had taken 
place in the royal presence, a point on which he 
was singularly sensitive, he had determined 





that a strict investigation of the affair should take 
place, fully resolved to punish either or both of 
the offenders to the utmost, in which he would 
also have gratified his concealed dislike to the 
cardinal, who espoused the cause of his own 
secret emissary. It was known that the fugi- 
tives had taken the road to Paris, but the traces 
of their route soon disappeared, and the royal 
archers sent in pursuit were at fault. 

The orders of the king, however, were pe- 
remptory. 

‘¢' You will take the chevalier dead or alive,” 
he said to Captain Dufour. ‘I will have no 
more of this brawling in my presence.” 

The captain bowed and took his leave, biting 
his lips with vexation; his chagrin was great, 
for he had the previous day obtained permission 
from the officer in command of the royal guard 
to be absent from duty for several days, in order 
to pay a visit to the ancient city of Chalons sur 
Marne, where dwelt a young lady of whom he 
was passionately enamored. 

‘¢ Au diablé these duelists,’”’ he said to him- 
self—‘‘can they not find some other place to 
fight in than right under the royal windows, and 
in sight of his majesty? And that vauwrien of a 
St. Aubin too—I know him well—iéte bleu—a 
pretty job we shall have to catch him—the fellow 
knows the ins and outs of Paris as well as any 
Truand. And so farewell for this time to my 
chance of seeing Matilde. It’s my usual luck.” 
And the gallant archer heaved a deep sigh, and, 
according to the custom of that age, swore a 
few good round oaths—after which he proceeded 
to muster his troop gf mounted archers; in a 
short time the clatter of their horses’ hoofs was 
heard, growing fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance, as they rode along the highway from St. 
Germains to Paris. 

The captain took it for granted that the fugi- 
tive would return to his old haunts, which offered 
so many facilities for concealment; and, indeed, 
such would have been the case, as we have seen, 
had it riot been for the suggestion of Laroche. 
The hostler of the inn at St. Germains had seen 
them take the road to the capital, and following 
this clue, Dufour started in pursuit, but after 
riding eight or nine miles, the answer to his in- 
quiries was that no horsemen had been heard or 
seen to pass along during the night, although 
the beauty of the weather had been such as to 
induce many to remain up long after their usual 
hour, and to be abroad early, and they must 
have noticed such a circumstance as two travel- 
ers on horseback passing by at an unusual hour 
of the night. 

Dufour, like a true militaire of the 17th cen- 
tury, cursed his ill-luck, his stars, his fate, but 
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above all, the unlucky chevalier, who was the 
cause of his disappointment in not being able to 
pay his long anticipated visit to his beloved 
Matilde. He little thought how near he was to 
the accomplishment of his wishes. On reflec- 
tion, however, it occurred to him that St. Aubin 
had taken the road to Paris as a blind to his 
pursuers, and that he had struck across the 
country, probably with the view of reaching the 
eastern frontier, and thus making his escape 
from France sad the vengeance of his enemies. 
To do this he would naturally endeavor to reach 
the road to Chalons, which lay directly in the 
route to Luxembourg and Lorraine. The young 
soldier brightened up at the thought that duty 
called him in that direction, or at least that he 
might make a pretext of it—so he boldly made 
the best of his way through the great city, 
merely stopping at St. Aubin’s hotel to inquire 
if he made his appearance there. It is needless 
to say that the answer was in the negative: 
without loss of time, he on his own responsi- 
bility pressed on through the barriers, his uni- 
form and escort being sufficient to remove all 
obstacles. His lucky thought soon acquired the 
certainty of a well founded conclusion, for as he 
rode on and the day drew on apace, he met with 
those who could give him satisfactory informa- 
tion, and he heard at each relay or post-house 
that two persons on horseback, one of them an- 
swering the description of St. Aubin, had passed 
that way about two hours previously. He was 
overjoyed at the prospect of a smart ride into 
Chalons, and, when once there, would not much 
care whether St. Aubin were to be met with or 
not. At Meaux, he sent back the greater 
part of his troop, taking with him only four 
men well armed, as there might be difficulty in 
procuring relays of horses, and the distance was 
more than 120 miles; as for proceeding further, 
in case he did not meet with St. Aubin, he had 
made up his mind to wait for further instruc- 
tions, which would enable him to take up his 
quarters for a time at the house of his father, 
who was a rich burgess of that city, and had 
had influence enough with the cardinal to get 
his son a commission in the royal archers; pro- 
bably because he had in the past troubles of 
France been of service to the wily minister. 

We need not detail the journey of the gallant 
archer; he lost time at Meaux in making inqui- 
ries; he did the same at Chateau-Thiery, in pro- 
curing fresh horses; and by the time he arrived 
at Epernay he was very faint, and forced to rest 
himself and his jaded followers for some hours, 
and it was not until the next morning that he 
was able to resume the pursuit. The roads were 
not so good in those days as they are now, and 





that is not saying much in their favor. Add to 
this the heat of the weather, and it may be con- 
ceded that the ride from St. Germains, sixteen 
miles west of Paris, to the spot where the fugi- 
tive was supposed to be, one hundred and twenty 
east of that city, was not a trifling undertaking. 
It was late in the afternoon when the beautiful 
open-worked spires of the cathedral appeared in 
sight, and the heart of the young Dufour swelled 
high with hope and exultation, for he knew that 
not far from those towers dwelt the object of his 
secret aspirations. If the truth must be told, 
he heartily prayed that he might now lose all 
traces of St. Aubin. 

The ancient city of Chalons is situated in a 
vast plain, which appears boundless if you gaze 
in the direction of Rheims. It is a region of 
vines, in the heart of the province of Cham- 
pagne; the winding river (the Marne) may be 
traced for many a mile by the poplars which 
grow on its banks. Here are the famous Campi 
Catalaunici, where, in the year 451, was fought 
one of the decisive battles of the world. There 
the ferocious Attila, ‘‘the Scourge of God,”’ as 
he called himself, marshaled his countles# hordes 
of Huns and Eastern barbarians, to encounter 
the last remnant of the once mighty Roman 
power, and root it out forever. After ravaging 
Gaul, and laying siege to Orleans, he received 
intelligence that the Roman general, Aétius, the 
Uliimus Romanarum, and the gallant Theodoric, 
King of the Visigoths, had mustered their legions 
of Roman veterans, Franks, Burgundians, Fle- 
mings and Batavians, to stay the torrent of bar- 
barism which threatened to extinguish all that 
was left of civilization in Western Europe. 
Attila’s strength lay in his cavalry, and he in- 
stantly marched northward to the plains of 
Champagne, in order to gain sufficiently open 
space for it to actin. Every reader of history 
knows the result. Nearly 200,000 men fell in 
this battle. Attila’s vast projects were annihi- 
lated, and he himself, intrenched in a circle of 
wagons, had formed the desperate resolution of 
setting fire to them and perishing in the flames, 
rather than yield to the conquerors, when the 
victorious allies separated, and he was allowed 
quietly to retreat across the Rhine. The young 
soldier recalled these stirring events to his 
memory as he passed near the villages of Chape 
and Cuperly, about five miles from the city, 
where are still to be seen the vestiges of ancient 
earth-works, known by tradition as the Camps 
of Attila. The river Marne passes through Cha- 
lons, but no longer witnesses the busy scenes 
which took place in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, when the city was the commercial 


entrepot of that region, and under its count- - 
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bishops was a flourishing and wealthy place, 
containing 60,000 inhabitants. After the union 
of Champagne with France, in 1284, its privi- 
leges were withdrawn, its celebrated fairs dwin- 
dled away, and it lost its importance. At the 
epoch of our story, it scareely contained 10,000 
inhabitants. Its narrow streets presented a 
strange appearance, and forcibly recalled to the 
mind the early period of the middle ages. The 
houses were mostly built of timber, lath and 
plaster. The beautiful cathedral, of which we 
have spoken, was, however, then a recent struc- 
ture, not a hundred years old. Its rival, the 
ancient church of Notre Dame, had reigned su- 
preme for centuries, but had now become shorn 
of its prestige, and thrown into the shade by 
the superior elegance and beauty of the new 
Christian temple. 

In a small square, or “close,” not far from 
the cathedral, dwelt Messire Gabriel Dufour, a 
wealthy bourgeois and vine grower. His vine- 
yards were amongst the most productive of that 
fertile region, and his wines were noted for their 
richness and strength. The tables of the king 
himself* boasted no better; whilst the Cardinal 
Mazarin had been his steady friend and patron 
for many years. In fact, the worthy old gen- 
tleman had materially assisted his eminence in 
more Ways than one, in times of need, and had 
done his best to oppose the arbitrary designs of 
Richelieu, whose vengeance he had somehow or 
other escaped. M. Dufour was suspected of 
being a Huguenot; it was notorious that in his 
youth he had been an enthusiastic admirer of 
Mornay-Duplessis, the great Calvanistic preach- 
er—and if not quite converted from the ancient 
faith, he was any thing but a zealous Catholic— 
and so he lived in a quiet and retired manner, 
hospitable and kind to those who chose to seek 
him, and doing good in a quiet and unostenta- 
tious way to those who stood in need of assist- 
ance. 

Now it chanced one sultry afternoon that he 
was sitting in the little garden in front of his 
house, the walls of this garden were high enough 
to screen the ground-floor from observation, but 
the door stood invitingly open, and two travelers, 
worn with fatigue and heat, and covered with 
dust, stood for some moments gazing wistfully 
at tlie delightful little retreat within. The good- 
natured citizen, after looking at them for a short 
space, advanced to the gate and saluted them. 

‘‘Do you seek any one here, gentlemen?” 
said he. 

‘* Sir,” replied the younger and apparently 
more worn of the two, ‘‘we are strangers in 
Chalons, and seek a quiet hotel where we may 
be unobserved and unmolested until we have re- 


freshed ourselves. Can you direct us to sucha 
place ?” 

‘¢ There is the ‘ Beule d’Or,’ ” returned Dufour, 
‘it is the best inn, but it is the resort of all the 
travelers who pass through this country, and 
you are not very likely to remain unobserved, 
even if you should be unmolested. As for the 
other inns in the town, I fear I cannot say much 
in their favor. But step inside, gentlemen, and 
be seated, while I bethink me of some place that 
will suit you.” 

With earnest thanks they accepted his cour- 
teous invitation, and entered the house. In the 
parlor they found wine and refreshments on the 
table, and Dufour pressed them to partake, 
which they were not loath to do. One of them 
helped himself unceremoniously, the younger 
eat and drank more sparingly. He was busy 
scanning the features of the honest bourgeois, 
and apparently making up his mind to commu- 
nicate something to him. 

** Where are you from ?” said Dufour. © 

‘‘We have ridden, almost without ceasing, 
over dreadful roads, and in the burning heat, 
since yesterday morning at a very early hour,” 
replied the younger traveler. ‘‘ We parted with 
our horses and hired others: the last were left 
at the post-house.”’ 

‘* Do you travel on his majesty’s service?” 

‘*We are traveling on account of kis majesty,” 
| replied the traveler, with a slightly sarcastic 
| accent, and bowing to Dufour, who looked sus- 
piciously at him. 

‘*And your errand is to Chalons?” said the 
| latter. 

‘* No, sir, we stay but a short time here, and 
we will not further intrude on your hospitality, 
unless it be to request you to direct us to such 
a place as we are in search of.” 

Dufour paused for a while, and seemed lost in 
reflection. Once or twice he raised his eyes in 
a scrutinizing manner, and scanned the speaker 
and his companion. At length he rose and said 
to the younger traveler. ‘I should like a word 
with you alone. Followme.” So saying he led 
him into another room. 

‘¢ Young gentleman,” said he, ‘‘it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive that your companion is of a dif- 
ferent stamp from yourself. Is he your valet?” 

‘* He is,”’ boldly answered the youth. 

‘‘[T thought as much. And you started in 
haste when you‘began your journey ? You have 
brought nothing with you ?” 

‘¢ Even so,” replied the other. 

‘‘You are from Paris, by the fashion of your 
dress ; and you are nota stranger to the court.” 

The traveler bowed. 

‘‘ Have you a pass from the minister ?”’ 
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‘¢T have not,” replied the youth. 

Dufour looked at him again, and said coldly, 
‘‘T have but to send to the provost to have you 
arrested, and detained until the cardinal’s plea- 
sure can be known respecting you.” . 

The youth colored, but immediately added, 
‘¢Do so, sir, if you think it your duty. I did 
not intrude on your hospitality. It was of your 
own proffering. But perhaps you are an agent 
of his eminerce, and used to this sort of work: 
if so, I shall take my leave at once, and do my 
best to thwart your amiable intentions.” So 
saying, he drew his sword and made toward the 
door to call his companion, when Dufour burst 
out laughing, and exclaimed, 

‘* Not so fast, not so fast, young gentleman: 
I am neither spy nor agent of the cardinal, 
though I have done him service in my time: but 
I have ascertained what I wanted to know, viz., 
that you have ridden hard to escape from ‘him 
or the king. Now if you will be candid with me, 
and your offense is not a very grave one, I will 
be your friend, and may perhaps be the means 
of restoring you to favor.” 

St. Aubin (for it was he) grasped the hand 
which the honest citizen held out tohim. There 
was that in the tone of his host which invited 
confidence. Do we not sometimes meet with 
people who possess this extraordinary attribute, 
this power of drawing us to themselves? Dufour 
was one of them, and St. Aubin felt impelled to 
unburthen himself. In a few words he told 
Dufour that he had for some time been at feud 
with a gentleman attached to the court, where- 
upon Dufour grinned, and said he supposed it 
was about alady. St. Aubin, not noticing the 
interruption, related the rencontre in the park 
of the chateau St. Germains, and the appear- 
ance of the king on the scene, whereupon the 
worthy old gentleman looked grave. 


‘‘His majesty is very severe where etiquette 
is infringed,” said he. ‘‘He might forgive a 
duel, but not one fought in his presence. You 
had better remain here for a time, until I find 
you safer quarters, or the way to escape across 
the frontier. Have you sufficient money ?” 

‘*Not here,” said St. Aubin, ‘“‘ but I have a 
supply at my hotel in Paris, and Laroche knows 
where to find it, could I but send him back.” 

‘That will not be difficult; in a few days I 
have to send a supply of our wine to the cardi- 
nal, and he can go with my servants as one of 
them: meanwhile you can stay here; my neigh- 
bors will think you are here on business, and I 
shall not undeceive them, nor satisfy their 
curiosity.” 

St. Aubin warmly thanked the kind-hearted 


showed him a sleeping apartment which he 
would devote to his use. Tired and worn in body 
and mind, the unhappy youth gladly availed 
himself of the opportunity of taking some repose, 
and threw himself on the bed. The same hos- 
pitable consideration was extended to Laroche, 
his valet, in an adjoining room. 

How long he slept he was hardly aware, but 
he was suddenly roused by an unusual noise, 
and starting up he heard the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs and a loud knocking at the gate. St. Aubin 
ran to his window, which overlooked the garden 
in front, and the street, and could discern five 
mounted soldiers in the well-known uniform of 
the royal archers. His first idea was that Du- 
four was a traitor, and had taken advantage of 
his slumber to give information which had led 
to his arrest; and he was not at all reassured 
when he saw the gate opened, and their leader 
dismount and enter without ceremony, familiarly 
greeting the old servant who stood there. Then 
followed a rapid dialogue in the hall, the pre- 
cise tenor of which St. Aubin could not hear; 
but he clearly recognized Dufour’s voice. He 
made his way noiselessly to Laroche in the ad- 
joining room and woke him. 

‘*We are fairly caught,” he whispered, ‘ the 
king’s archers are here.” Laroche turned pale 
and stared with affright. ‘It would be useless 
to attempt to escape until dark: we should 
easily be tracked; all we can do is to lie still 
and take our chance,” continued St. Aubin. He 
sat down and listened; the talking continued. 
Presently a clattering of horses’ hoofs was heard, 
and he saw four of the archers ride slowly away, 
leading the horse of their leader; who returned 
into the house. An hour passed away in silence, 
then footsteps were heard on the staircase, the 
door opened and Dufour entered. 


‘¢ My son has arrived in pursuit of you,” he 
said, ‘‘but he does not as yet know you are 
here: and it is my belief he does not wish te 
know it. He would be only too happy to have 
an excuse for remaining here a few days, and it 
will not be difficult to arrange it. Leave it to 
me and you will be safe. After all, yours is not 
a very grave offense; it is done every day: it is 
not as if you had taken up arms against the 
king, or the church,” he added, with a ‘meaning 
look. 

St. Aubin paused a few moments: he had 
formed no plans for the future, and his funds 
were running low: he had left Paris for a day 
or two only, intending to return as soon as he 
had seen his mother, and was unprovided with 
the means of undertaking along journey. Be- 
sides, there was his valet to be taken into ae- 





eld man, who now invited him up stairs and 


count. He therefore resolved to trust himself 
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for the present in the hands of Dufour. That 
same night their host removed them to another 
lodging, in a house of which he was the pro- 
prietor, the occupier of which had been an old 
servant of Dufour. He informed this person 
that the two fugitives were friends of his, tra- 
velers from Germany, who would probably re- 
main some time, perhaps until the vintage was 
over, and that their baggage would arrive in a 
day ortwo. Here St. Aubin remained quietly 
concealed, feigning indisposition, and not going 
out. Two days after, Laroche, disguised as one 
of the carriers in the employ of Dufour, set out 
for Paris with the convoy of a cargo of wine. 
He was charged with a letter to Madame St. 
Aubin from her son, and with instructions as to 
the disposal of some of St. Aubin’s effects, and 
as to making arrangements for his absence from 
France for a considerable period. 
CHAPTER VIII.—Tue Hvuavenor. 

St. Aubin was visited daily by his hospitable 
friend, who kindly strove to rouse his drooping 
spirits, and partially succeeded. There was, 
however, another circumstance that’ kept his 
attention alive, and caused him at first no little 
alarm ; this was the constant presence of a young 
archer of the guard at the house opposite to that 
in which he was concealed. He mentioned it to 
Dufour, who laughed heartily at his fears. 
‘¢ That is my hair-brained son,” he said, ‘‘ who 
cannot stay away from Dame Giroval’s pretty 
daughter. It is an old affair, but I don’t think 
she cares much for him. He might do better as 
the world goes, but he might do worse, for Ma- 
tilde is a good girl, and is very careful of her 
poor widowed mother.”’ 

St. Aubin remembered that on one or two oc- 
casions he had caught a glimpse of a singularly 
sweet and modest countenance at the window 
opposite, but his own sorrows had so absorbed 
him that he had paid no particular attention to 
the circumstance. 

‘«‘ He thinks his handsome uniform will settle 
the business,” continued Dufour; ‘this is his 
first visit since he got his commission in the 
royal archers. I give the boy credit for remem- 
bering the poor country maiden in the midst of 
all the gay beauties of the court.” 

‘‘ Bah! what are they?” peevishly exclaimed 
St. Aubin. ‘A set of heartless, deceitful jades, 
not worthy the notice of an honest man.” 

*¢ You know them well, doubtless, chevalier. 
Yet you risked your life for one of them a few 
days since.”’ 

‘¢ No, it was the honor of my name and family 
that induced me to measure swords with that 
villain—not my love for—” 





He stopped abruptly, and put his hand to his 
forehead—his color heightened and his eyes 
flashed. 

‘* But that is over,” he continued after a pause, 
and speaking aloud, half to himsolf and half to 
Dufour. ‘She never valued my love, and I am 
perhaps unworthy of her. She deserves a bet- 
ter fate than to become the partner of so reck- 
less a being as myself. A better fate did I say? 
What is to be her fate? To become the sport of 
the king! Let me not live to see it. Messire 
Dufour, what career is open now-a-days to a 
desperate man? Will my sword gain me an in- 
heritance? All the world is at peace. The 
civil wars in England are ended. The war in 
the north is settled by the treaty of Oliva. All 
Europe is quiet. The Emperor Leopold would, 
perhaps, be glad of my services in restraining 
the incursions of the Turkish savages on his 
eastern frontier, and I might be doing a service 
to Christendom by going there.” 

‘‘There is more good to be done to Christen- 
dom in Europe,” said Dufour, ‘by devoting 
one’s talents and energies to protecting the op- 
pressed. 

‘¢What mean you ?” asked St. Aubin. 

‘*] mean that we have yet to undergo dread- 
ful trials in France, mark my words.” 

‘* We!’ exclaimed St. Aubin, looking fixedly 
at the speaker. ‘‘ Are you then a Huguenot?” 

‘‘Tam,” replied Dufour, ‘‘a disciple of Jean 
Chauvin (or Calvin, as you learned men call 
him,) and of the Genevan reformers, the oath- 
colleagues, Hidgenossen, Huguenots, or what you 
will.” 

‘¢ And your son, is he too a Huguenot ?”’ asked 
St. Aubin. 

‘‘The boy is giddy and thoughtless; he has 


‘ not yet acquired the moral courage to brave the 


sneers of his comrades: he is fond of display, 
and ambitious of advancement,” replied the 
father, sadly. 

‘‘T should have thought the influence of the 
young lady over the way would have had some 
effect upon him,” said Henri, smiling. 

‘‘He knows nothing about the change that 
has taken place in her faith; that has occurred 
in his absence. When he does, I think he will 
be glad to return to the court.” 

‘‘Why do you not remove him from that 
tainted atmosphere?” asked St. Aubin. 

‘¢ He may rise in his profession and live to be 
useful to us; besides, he is not steady enough 
for business: when he has seen the world he 
will, perhaps, settle down. And where can he 
see more of it than in Paris? 

In a day or two subsequent to the conversa- 
tion we have recorded, the young captain re- 
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ported to his commanding officer that he had 
tracked the fugitives as far as Chalons sur 
Marne, where they assumed disguises which had 
enabled them to make their escape across the 
frontier. For this veracious statement he was 
recalled to his duties at the palace, where he 
underwent a searching examination, and out of 
which he did not come with flying colors: he 
was noted for service in a garrison town, which 
of course involved his leaving the corps to which 
he belonged, and joining a regiment of the line. 
Here we will leave him for the present. 

The departure of the royal archers was a 
great relief to St. Aubin, who now ventured to 
walk about, and stroll through the fertile fields 
of the valley of the Marne. He received money 
and other articles from Laroche through the 
agency of Dufour’s carriers, and learnt that no 
very pressing inquiries were being made after 
him. His wisest course evidently was to remain 
quietly in obscurity until the affair had been 
forgotten. He also heard from his mother, who 
informed him that Ericsen still lived, that though 
dangerously wounded, he was expected to re- 
cover: that Pauline was admired by all, and 
that the king had given orders for her portrait 
to be painted. He sighed as he read: he also 
wondered that his mother had not withdrawn 
her from the giddy and intoxicating scene in 
which she was now a leading actor, but he re- 
flected on the arbitrary nature of the king, and 
that he was not to be thwarted in his projects, 
and he became more disposed to pity than to 
blame her. He resolved more firmly than ever 
to dismiss her from his thoughts, or at all events 
from his projects, and applied himself with re- 
doubled ardor to his theological studies. 

He attended the meetings which were held by 
the Protestant friends of Dufour, and was much 
struck with the simplicity and earnestness of 
their mode of worship. The reading of the 
Bible formed an important part of the service, 
and comments were made on the various pas- 
sages by the elder members, occasionally, or by 
a regular minister, when such a person happened 
to come to Chalons. Extempore prayers, and 
singing hymns without musical instruments were 
also novelties to St. Aubin, whose mind was 
gradually filling with the influences which sur- 
rounded him. Perhaps, unconsciously to him- 
self, the work of conversion was aided by the 
sweet and earnest gaze of Matilde Giroval, who 
became interested in the young stranger from 
the first moment she saw him. The devotional 
spirit which she threw into her exercises as she 
joined in the hymns and the prayers, struck him 
with singular power, and left upon him an im- 
pression akin to that which we may imagine 
those to have felt who have conversed with an- 





gels. By degrees he drew her into conversation, 
and was charmed with the simplicity and purity 
of her sentiments; he contrasted her with Pau- 
line, by no means to the advantage of the latter. 
He delighted to read with her and discuss the 
topics which filled the minds of both. He made 
acquaintance with her mother, and soon became 
a frequent visitor at the widow’s. Dufour smiled 
at the progress of his pupil, for whom he had 
conceived a strong affection, and wrote to his 
son, advising him to attend to his duties and 
think no more of Matilde, for that she had found 
a lover more to her taste than he was. The 
poor youth, who was really attached to her, felt 
this raillery acutely, but he had an internal con- 
viction, and had probably been told by her at 
their last interview, that she cared but little 
for him, and so he consoled himself the best way 
he could. He was not, however, like the fox 
who sneered at the grapes he could not reach, 
but honestly admitted to himself that he was a 
rejected lover. 

Madame de St. Aubin, after some time, inter- 
ested the queen mother in the fate of her son, 
and induced her to use her influence with the 
king to obtain his pardon. Some months elapsed 
before Louis would vouchsafe a definite answer, 
but at length he granted the boon on condition 
that the offender should not return to Paris for 
ten years, and should never set his foot on one 
of the royal palaces or domains: his property 
was left untouched, and he was at liberty to re- 
move or sell it. St. Aubin had long consulta- 
tions with Dufour about his own plans for the 
future, which ended in his remaining where he 
was for a time, and resolving to await the turn 
of events. Meanwhile, his reading and his con- 
versations with his Protestant acquaintances,- 
ended in his complete apostacy. At one of 
their meetings he solemnly renounced the faith 
of his ancestors, and was baptized into that of 
his new associates, which was ostensibly that of 
the Reformed Church of Geneva, but many of 
them differed in their opinions ; some leaned to- 
ward the Arminians of Holland, some toward 
the Socinians of Poland. Some of the most 
zealous were stern necessitarians and. predesti- 


nerians, but they all dissented from the Catholic 
Church, and contended for the right of private 


judgment in matters of religion. This was their 
bond of union. 


CHAPTER IX.—Hisroricatn. 


In March, 1661, died the famous Cardinal 
Mazarin, who had for some years swayed the 
destinies of France, and, indeed, of Europe. He 
had followed up the policy of his more famous 
predecessor, Cardinal Richelieu, in consolidating 
the authority of the crown and the church, but 
he had been lenient toward the Protestants, as 
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the confirmation of the edict of Nantes proves. 
After his death, matters changed very much for 
the worse. Louis 14th, though only then in his 
23d year, assumed the reins of government, and 
appointed Colbert comptroller-general of the 
revenue; this able minister was one of the 
greatest financiers that France has produced, 
and speedily put the commercial and monetary 
affairs of the nation on a sounder footing than 


had been the case heretofore. We cannot here 
enter into details respecting the wars which 


arose out of the antagonism of the Catholic and 
Protestant parties in Europe, but they mate- 
rially influenced the conduct of Louis, who 
took an attive part in them. Anne of Austria, 
who had always been opposed to harsh measures, 
had retired into religious seclusion, soon after 
the assumption of power by her son, Louis 14th, 
and her influence over him ceased, while that of 
Madame Scarron (afterward de Maintenon) be- 
gan to be in the ascendant. She had deeply 
felt the death of: Mazarin, and on resigning the 
regency she bade farewell to the splendors of 
the court, and retired to a convent which she 
had liberally endowed, announcing to the asto- 
nished nuns that ‘‘she crossed that threshold to 
return no more.” She died in 1665, in her 61st 
year: she was a woman of refined and gentle 
manners, and had done her best to restrain and 
discountenance the licentiousness of the court. 
She succeeded in this in her immediate circle, 
where she encouraged gayety, but would not 
permit it to degenerate into grossness. Her 
faithful friend and attendant, Madame de St. 
Aubin, followed her example. Pauline, the ac- 
complished and beautiful Pauline, what had 
happened to her? We are anticipating, and 
must retrace our steps a little. 


St. Aubin’s apostacy had filled his mother’s 
heart with despair, and was, probably, one of the 
main inducements to her carrying out her origi- 
nal intention of withdrawing from the world; 
but she had entreated him to reconsider the 
fatal step (for so she estimated his joining the 
Protestants) which he had taken, but her 
utmost efforts failed to make any impression on 
him. Her confessor, Father Lalande, also went 
to him and tried the gentlest persuasion at first, 
and then the fiercest denunciations. St. Aubin 
remained unmoved. Soured and disappointed 
in his, early love, he was fast becoming a reli- 
gious enthusiast. Though the image of Pauline 
was not obliterated from his memory, he had 
ceased to worship it, and he sealed his fate by 
marrying the gentle Matilde. When his mother 
heard of this mésalliance, she sank down in a fit; 
that the heir of the ancient line, which had been 
allied by marriage to some of the noblest fami- 
lies in France, should debase itself by an union 
with a plebeian, the daughter of a retired vine- 





grower of the Marne, was too much for her! Her 
pride was crushed, her heart broken. She re- 
fused to see him, and retired into the convent’s 
gloom, to hide alike her disappointed pride and 
her disgrace. 

Pauline received the intelligence in silence ; 
the pallor of her countenance showed the depth 
of her emotion, but her lips uttered not a word. 
Alone in her chamber, however, she gave vent 
to her feelings ; she passed in review her own 
conduct, and bitterly reproached herself with 
having cast off a noble heart that was all her 
own; her strange infatuation with the king, her 
thoughtlesness, her madness, had done it all. 
Henri was irretrievably lost to her—married to 
another, he would in time cease to think of her; 
his family would grow up around him, new feel- 
ings and duties would expel her image from his 
mind. Frantically she struggled with her afflic- 
tion; her confessor spoke to her of Heaven, and 
showed how blessed a thing it was, that she had 
not united herself with a heretic. A heretic! 
he crossed himself and shuddered. Pauline 
shuddered too; but could scarcely tell why. 
She knew that to be a heretic was something 
very dreadful, deserving the most dreadful pun- 
ishments both in this world and the next; and 
she thought that, but for her, he might have 
lived and died in the true faith—that she had 
driven him to despair and his soul’s ruin! 
These thoughts preyed incessantly on her mind; 
but her measure of anguish and suffering had to 
be filled from other sources. That love of admi- 
ration which had originally led her astray, had 
placed her in a situation of difficulty and danger, 
from which there was no alternative but flight, 
unless she preferred a life of guilty splendor. 
Fortunately she had a faithful protector and 
adviser in her adoptive mother, Madame de Bt. 
Aubin, and she had the courage to follow the 
advice which that lady gave her. The king’s 
advances were repelled, gently at first, and then 
decisively. Pauline, when the mask was off, 
and she allowed reflection to come to her aid, 
was overwhelmed with humiliation; she retired 
to her chamber where, in the silent communing 
with her heart, she forced herself to acknow- 
ledge how giddy, how thoughtless, how selfish 
and cruel she had been. There is, even in this 
world, a retribution for our offenses—but in her 
case it came with unusual rapidity. The death 
of Mazarin, the retirement of Anne into her 
convent, the conversion and marriage of Henri, 
and then the seclusion of Madame de St. Aubin, 
were events that followed each other in quick 
succession, and fairly overwhelmed Pauline. 
What resource was left to her? She was por- 
tionless, and depended for subsistence on the 
goodness of Madame de St. Aubin; she had no 
friends at court, for when it was known that 
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she had rejected the protection of the king, the | 


She yielded to the persuasion of her confessor, 


courtiers thought themselves bound to take their | Father Lalande, and entered as a lay-sister into 


cue from his majesty, and ignore her existence. 
Such is life! 


the convent, wherein Madame de St. Aubin had 
preceded her, to hide her sorrows from the world. 


Brite 
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COLLECTED, SELECTED, AND RECOLLECTED, BY THE EDITOR. 





‘¢ WHEN princesses are married they get fine 
things.”” Such was the remark of a very young 
lady to us once, when the wedding of some spe- 
cies or other of a Sachs-Cracks-Anhalt-Coburg- 
Lip-pip Debtmouldy scion of Germanity, with 
twenty-five acres and two hundred and fifty de- 
scents, (of different kinds,) was on the tapis. 
The late great marriage that is to be, of the 
Princess Royal to Prince Frederick William of 
Prussia, has had the effect of bringing out the 
fine things at an extra locomoting rate. For 
instance : 

‘‘The empress is said to take especial interest 
in the marriage of the princess royal, and great 
talk is held concerning the wedding presents to 
be dispatched from the Tuileries on the occa- 
sion. We have heard of a certain veil to be 
worked by the religious ladies of Cambrai, which 
is said to be a marvel of taste and skill. The 
value of the piece is beyond calculation. Some 
idea may be formed of it, when we mention that 
it was commenced more than five years ago, and 
has been on hand ever since. 

‘“‘Two of Vernet’s pictures, with Delacroix’s 
masterpiece, have already arrived at Berlin, as 
offerings to the youthful ménage on the part of 
the emperor. 

‘‘ The little statuette of the empress kneeling 
on the day of her marriage at Notre Dame, ex- 
ecuted in silver, is also on its way to ornament 
the boudoir of the young princess at Berlin. 

‘*Among the many magnificent presents 
prepared for the princess royal on the oc- 
casion of her marriage, is one which, though 
simple in itself, possesses a peculiar interest. 
It is only a riding-whip, but is a memento of a 
very favorite horse. The butt is formed from a 
piece of the hoof, set in a hoof of solid gold. 
The shoe of this golden hoof is formed of dia- 
monds, the nails being represented by fourteen 
beautiful rubies ; the whole of the bottom of the 
foot is a mass of small diamonds. The handle 
of the whip is formed from one of the horse’s 
bones, most highly polished, round which is 
twined a serpent in brilliants. A more beauti- 
ful or characteristic souvenir it is impossible to 
imagine.” 





The following choice extracts are at least 
curious, indicating the various formations of the 
great prism of European society, from which 
sparkle out so many different colored rays: 

‘** The long looked-for entertainment 2 /’ antique, 
to be given by Prince Napoleon in Diomed’s 
house, is at length fixed for the third of next 
month. The house is now complete, and, in 
consequence of the immense number of applica- 
tions for admission, the public will not be allow- 
ed to enter before the day of the entertainment. 
By special favor we have been gratified with the 
sight of the interior, and have returned thence 
delighted and astonished beyond measure. It is 
understood that the invitées—not more than five 
in number, with the host, making six in all— 
will be habited in the antique costume, and that 
the viands will answer to the description of those 
patronized at the same sort of collation given us 
by the ancients. At all events, they will all be 
served in the ancient style—the wine, if not real 
Falernian, will be poured from the amphore, 
held by youthful slaves in tunic and buskin, and 
the fruit handed to the reclining guests on sal- 
vers of filigree, exactly like those found at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii. 

‘‘ The lady invitées are much embarrassed as 
to the station in life they are to represent. 
Madame de C , who is so exactly the repre- 
sentative of a grande dame Romaine, is to do the 
honors for the prince, and to wear the costume 
which must have belonged to the patrician’s 
wife; and the other ladies are expected to ap- 
pear in the rich accoutrements of great ladies 
of the time. The dress to be worn by Count 
C—— has been much spoken of. It is of fine 
woollen stuff, with gold embroidery at the edge, 
and a clasp of antique jewels at the waist. The 
buskins are of immense value, being covered 
with a complete net-work of jewels, of the most 
costly nature. Count C. is destined to repre- 
sent the poet patronized by the host. The only 
thing which mars the complete enjoyment of the 
féte, and has prevented the guests from being 
more numerous, is the obligation to shave mus- 
tache and beard, which has been complied with 
by a small portion of the prince’s friends. 
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‘* The arrival of Prince Demidoff, upon plea 
of ill-health, to consult the Paris doctors, has 
given gossiping tongues much to do. There is 
even talk of a reconciliation between himself 
and the Princess Mathilde—so absurd are sup- 
positions, when motives are not made clear to the 
eye. Another idea has been the possibility of a 
divorce, to which the prince has never yet con- 
sented—in ‘order, so ill-natured people declare, 
that the princess may be debarred from marry- 
ing again—which, in the position now occupied 
by her imperial highness, would be an easy 
matter. : 

‘*Prince Napoleon and Count Morny visit 
Prince Demidoff every day at the Hotel du Rhin, 
where the latter is staying. On dit, that they 
are pressing hard for an increase of income for 
the Princess Mathilde, which is diminished one 
half since the death of the Emperor Nicholas. 
By the terms of the deed of separation, Prince 
Demidoff is bound to keep at the distance of one 
hundred leagues from the place of residence 
chosen by his wife. ‘‘ What an unlucky dog am 
I!” exclaimed he the other day to Prince Napo- 
leon, ‘‘ to have married the only woman who has 
power to keep me from the only place I love— 
Paris!” The pretext of obtaining permission 
for this visit is the liver complaint, with which 
the prince is afflicted, and which he declares 
that none but Paris doctors can understand.” 

How the fast fair and frail ladies of Paris 
came forth with their diamonds: 


**Great annoyance and displeasure has been 
expressed in high quarters concerning the com- 
position of the great charity ball at the opera, 
whereat the whole lorette population of Paris had 
assembled, in spite of the presence of the em- 
press and of the ladies of the court as dames 
patronesses. The quantities of diamonds ex- 
hibited at this ball exceed all belief. One lady 
in particular outshone the very gold chandeliers 
put up for the occasion, and considered the most 
brilliant in the world. This lady, who danced 
the whole evening, with seeming indifference to 
the attention of which she was the object, and 
who was said to be adorned with not less than 
two hundred thousand pounds worth of diamonds, 
turns out, upon inquiry, to be the newly mar- 
ried daughter-in-law of M , the great dia- 
mond merchant on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
who had rifled her father’s stock, and thus out- 
shone the empress herself in state and splendor.” 





*‘ The arrival of the great Italian poet, Dell 
Onghero, has given the Italian society of Paris 
an immense élan. He is here to meet Madame 
Ristori, and consult her about the production 





of his new tragedy, ‘Bianca Capello,’ of which 
report speaks most enthusiastically. A species 
of welcome to Paris has been got up to-day by 
the poetical public here, and the whole poetry 
and literature of the place have agreed to meet 
him on the occasion of an introductory lecture 
he is to give on Italian poetry, and which is to 
precede the twelve conferences on the subject 
Dell Onghero is about to deliver for the benefit 
of the students of Italian now in Paris.” 


‘*We have been much entertained by the his- 
tory of the étrennes of a certain gay actress, who 
has lately accepted an engagement on the Boule- 
vards. The lady, without any pretension to 
science, has certainly mastered, in a most scien- 
tific manner, the first rule of arithmetic, and 
knows that two and two make four as well as 
most people. This year being the first of her 
triumphs in an entirely new career, she begged 
of her admirers to give her the étrennes they in- 
tended to bestow before the new year, as she 
was about to refurnish her apartment for that 
identical time. The Marquis de B., as in duty 
bound, was the first contributor, and arrived 
with hands and head filled with a magnificent 
vase in oxydized silver of considerable value. 
The vase was accepted with great gratitude by 
the fair actress, and elevated toa place of honor, 
on one of the consoles. The next admirer who 
arrived was consulted as to whether the vase de- 
served not a companian for the second console. 
He could not deny that the garniture of the 
room would be more complete, and so the fair 
actress, bewailing the straitened circumstances 
which had prevented her purchasing the fellow, 
took espécial care to give an address where the 
companion vase was to be found. Second ad- 
mirer retires with determination to become the 
happy buyer, and to present it, in order to win a 
smile from the lady, who, meanwhile, dispatches 
the vase to her brother, whose address she had 
given, and to whom, of course, second admirer 
hurries for purchase. 

‘‘The vase is brought home and placed upon 
the console. Next day third admirer, hearing 
the same regrets, plays the same game, and 80 
on to the fourth and fifth admirer, who inno- 
cently all continue to the bien étre of the fair 
actress by the daily deposit at her brother’s of 
the value of the Marquis de B.’s silver vase. 
Unfortunately female vanity, which never ceases 
watching, could not slumber even on this occa- 
sion, but prompted the fair actress to tell the 
story to a friend, who, as usual, was the friend 
likewise of third admirer, and thus the repre- 
sentative of the innocent Rose B. is compelled 
to look out for another investment for her 
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talents and experience of the folly of man- 
kind.” 


Flattery by Forgetfulness, might be the title 
of the following: 

‘‘If the court is not yet awakened, the société 
de Paris is alive again, and the season holds forth 
promise of being a most brilliant one. Already 
have the operas de salon begun in our aristocratic 
houses, and last Wednesday one of these works 
was produced by the same troupe of amateurs in 
two different salons. The composition—being 
the work of a once highly popular actress, who 
has bounded from the boards straight into the 
first tier of boxes, by help of marriage and four 
thousand a-year—of course excited the greatest 
interest. We cannot record, however, a very 
brilliant success, although all appliances, and 
means to boot, were set in motion to insure it. 
The only real success of the soiree was the bévue 
—whether real, or unintentional, none can tell— 
of the amateur director of the proceedings who, 
coming forwardatthe callof ‘LZ’ auteur! L’ auteur !’ 
—whose name was, of course, everybody’s secret 
—drew himself up with an important air, and 
replied, ‘Ladies and gentlemen, I regret that, 
not being authorized to divulge the author’s 
name, I cannot comply with your request. 
Madame la Comtesse de , wishes to preserve the 
strictest incognito!’ The announcement was, of 
course, received with most tremendous shouts of 
laughter, at which the director was, or feigned 
to be, overcome with astonishment.” 





Three quarters of the world have read the 
Jeufosse tragedy, but for the sake of the odd 
quarter we give it in a well-written form from 
the Court Journal. 

‘‘The whole pre-occupation of the week has 
been the trial, now going on at Evreux, of 
Madame de Jeufosse and her two sons, for 
having instigated to the murder of a M. Guillot 
a gamekeeper in their service. The history of 
the case is too curious—as an illustration of 
those French provincial manners which Balzac 
has so often been accused of falsely slandering 
—to pass over unnoticed. Madame de Jeufosse 
is a woman of fashion, a widow of good fortune, 
of handsome person, and great talent. The lady 
lives at her own chateau of Jeufosse with her 
only daughter, and a young lady acting as com- 
panion or governess. The nearest neighbors 
consist of the family of M. Guillot—a man of 
fortune likewise—who, with his wife and two 
children, occupies the chateau whose park joins 
that of Madame de Jeufosse. M. Guillot is of 
& roving disposition, and, being struck with the 
charms of all the ladies of Jeufosse, pays assi- 








duous court at the chateau. According to the 
testimony of witnesses, Mdlle. Thouzery, the 
governess, falls first victim to the snare laid by 
the all-conquering Guillot, and many unpleasant 
scenes arise in consequence ; until Mdlle. Thou- 
zery, according to her own deposition, indignant 
at being sole suspected, divulges to the aston- 
ished Madame de Jeufosse the state of affairs 
between M. Guillot and the daughter of the 
house. Thereupon the mother, in a fit of exas- 
peration, in the presence of her assembled ser- 
vants, seizing a gun which was hung up in the 
hall, calls out, ‘Will none of ye rid me of this 
man ?’ 

But the nocturnal promenades of M. Guillot 
in the park still continue, and Madame de Jeu- 
fosse, in her despair, writes to her eldest son, 
who, with his brother, is busily occupied in 
squandering his inheritance in Paris; and call- 
ing upon him for help, summons him to Jeufosse. 
The young man, however—having a great part 
of the task he had set himself yet unfinished, 
hesitates to leave before the whole of the money 
is spent—contents himself by merely writing to 
the gamekeeper to fire upon M. Guillot the very 
first time he makes an attempt to climb the wall 
of the park. In justice, however, it must be 
added, that this letter was accompanied by one 
to M. Guillot himself, wherein he warned him 
that, if- any night-walkers should be found 
sneaking about Jeufosse, his gamekeeper had 
orders to shoot them. 

‘*Guillot laughs to scorn both the prayers of 
the mother and the menaces of the son, and one 
fine evening a report of fire-arms is heard in the 
park; the echo of a death-shriek is heard by the 
stricken ladies at the chateau, and M. Guillot 
lies stretched a lifeless corpse beneath the tree 
where he had first deposited a love-letter! The 
body remains there till morning, unheeded by 
the inmates of the chateau. The game-keeper 
who had done the deed lies down upon the best 
bed, quite worn out with watching, and no fur- 
ther heed is taken of the accident until long- 
armed justice inquires how the victim’s death 
was brought about, and why such an acci- 
dent should happen to a man who had been 
threatened? And so the Jeufosse family stands 
side by side with the low plebeian game-keeper, 
arraigned for murder! The debates on this 
affair have excited more interest in Paris than 
any others since the trial of Madame Laffarge, 
and Paris is divided between those who think 
the Jeufosses guilty and approve, and those who 
think them guilty and condemn.” 

From another corner we learn that Mdlle. 
Blanche de Jeufosse, the heroine of the late trial, 
is about to bestow her person and that heart 
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which M. Guillot so basely boasted about, and so 
fondly hoped was his, upon the son of an old 
comrade of her father. 

‘‘The subject next in importance, which has 
been discussed during the week, has been the 
affair of Voltaire’s bed—was it green? was it 
blue? The sale of Ferney, in 1845, dispersed 
the furniture, and two claimants to the possession 
of Voltaire’s bed are found. The identical bed 
of the one is green, the undeniable bed of the 
other is blue. The tribunal itself has been un- 
able to decide, because, instead of trusting to its 
own judgment, it has had the imprudence to con- 
sult historians; thus one advocate rises and 
reads from M. de Pougerville, that ‘the room is 
poorly furnished—the furniture in beech-wood, 
the chairs and hangings of the bed in faded green 
velvet.” Whereupon, the other advocate rises 
and reads from M. Scinered, ‘the bed is of the 
poorest wood, painted. Time and warfare have 
not spared the hangings, which are of ragged 
damask of a faded light-blue.’ Of course the dis- 
pute gave rise to much laughter, especially when 
it was known that each bed had been sold to 
each amateur (who has had to pay each advo- 
cate of course) as the real bed upon which slept 
Voltaire.” 

The following is one of those pretty, rosy 
romances which occasionally flash out into real 
life : 

‘* At the great charity ball given at the opera, 
on Saturday, a regular gathering of all the 
somités of Paris took place. The rich toilets, 
the jewels, the beauty of the ladies, reminded 
us of the good old times, when the Duchess de 
Berri was wont to ask, asa favor of her friends, 
to wear a new dress, and have their diamonds 
re-set, whenever she stood as lady patroness of 
a ball. The new beauty from Genoa, whose re- 
putation has preceded her here, was considered 
the most lovely person in the assembly, and the 
most inconvenient crowds followed her wherever 
she moved, and pressed around her when she 
danced. The Countess della F is the hero- 
ine of a romantic tale, to which, may very likely 
be ascribed a great portion of her popularity. 
The richest heiress in Genoa, and the greatest 
beauty in the city, her hand was deemed a prize 
well worth disputing, and she was assailed on 
all sides by advantageous propositions. Among 
her admirers, last but not least, was the well- 
known improvisatore, Geronimo della F » who 
sighed in silence, not daring to own his admira- 
tion, but content with occupying, night after 
night, the same place beneath the box of the 
proud beauty at the opera. j 











‘«One evening the fair heiress let fall her bou- 
quet into the pit, but, caring nothing for the ac- 
cident, she did not even bend forward to examine 
its fate. The next morning a sprig of orange- 
flower was forwarded to her, with a beautiful 
stanza, describing the accident which had thrown 
the flower into the possession of one who dared 
not keep it. And then a charming compliment, 
indicating the resemblance between the peculiar 
qualities of the orange-flower and her own—in 
short, such verses as those which create the 
dreams in the young and regrets in the old. 
The next day came a pomegranate blossom, with 
fresh verses and a new compliment, and so on, 
for many weeks, the young heiress wondering 
all the while who could be her modest but 
talented admirer 

‘¢Tt was some time after the bouquet had been 
thus returned piecemeal, and the farewell had 
been bestowed with the last flower, that the 
young lady, by the merest accident, being at- 
tracted by the gay binding of a friend’s album, 
opened it listlessly, and started on beholding the 
writing so familiar and so dear employed to de- 
scribe a mountain-pass in Corsica. The book 
fell from her hands on beholding the signature 
of one whom all Genoa loves and admires. So 
great was her delight, that she wrote to him 
to express her thanks, and when he came to 
thank her in his turn, she was so bitter in her 
reproaches at his cowardice in not daring to dis- 
close his love, that, in order to convince her that 
it was not from indifference, but timidity, he bade 
her prepare for the demand of her heart and 
hand; and when she told him with a smile that 
she was prepared for the worst which could be- 
fall, they perfectly understood each other, and 
were married almost immediately. Count della 
F., having just been created an honorary mem- 
ber of the institute, is here with his lovely bride, 
and both are decidedly the fashion.” 

‘‘The aristocratic salons of the Fabourg St. 
Germain, with the cafés on the Boulevards, with 
the other gossiping-shops of Paris, where repu- 
tations are dealt out piecemeal; after having 
been torn to shreds and tatters, have all been 
much gccupied with a story which has gained 
some credence. The story tells of a certain 
quadrille which, being danced at a certain illus- 
trious house, placed a certain lady opposite to a 
certain gentleman, of whose want of faith she 
had just cause of complaint. In the chaine des 
dames, the lady, unable to contain her indigna- 
tion at sight of the tender looks which the gen- 
tleman was directing toward his own partner, 
paused in the middle of the dance, and still hold- 
ing the offender by the hand, burst forth into 4 
strain of angry reproach of the most bitter na- 
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ture, until, exhausted and overcome, she fell to 
the floor in a strong fit of hysterics, and was 
carried from the spot. What makes the dis- 
closure thus afforded to the spectators more 


amusing, is the reputation for propriety and 
sanctity hitherto enjoyed by the genfleman, and 
through which he has attained to the highest 
honors.” 











ECHO AND THE LOVER. 





BY W. L. SHOEMAKER, 





I sto_r to the woods one soft spring-day, My grief to the winds and waves I’ll cast; 
When the sky was bright, and the flowers were gay. Hope whispers that she will be mine at last. 


All things were glad but my heart alone— Echo.—At—last! 

For my love was unkind, and my hopes had flown. She still is loving, and kind, and true— 

For lovers to quarrel is, sure, not new. 
Echo.—Not—new ! 

Nor false is she, nor of fickle mind ; 

The fault is mine—I was silly and blind. 
Echo.—Blind, blind! 

For e’en when she chid me, and bid me away, 

Though her lips said, Go! yet her eyes said, Stay! 
Echo.—Stay, stay! 


I trod the flowers beneath my feet, 
And my griefs to Echo began to repeat. 





And somewhere, Echo, ’tween earth and sky, 
Me deigned to pity, and make reply. 


Sweet Echo, invisible nymph of air, 
Like an enchantress, healed my despair. 


Even now, perchance, she is seeking me— 
Oh, would that the charmer my eye might see! 


Echo.—See, see! 


| 
| 
| 
Was ever a mortal beneath the sky | 
So cruelly served by his love as I? 





Echo.—Ay, ay! as 

She seemed ever gentle and kind, and so | I turned me round, as the words I spoke, 

Is this scorn real? I’d like to know. | And saw my love weeping beneath an oak. 
Echo.—No, no! | I rushed with a thrill of delight to her side, 

She likes not, it may be, the way I woo, | And her sobs were hushed, and her tears were dried. 

And wishes to try whether I be true. I knelt me down, and began to sue, 
Echo.—True, true! As the kind nymph, Echo, had bid me do. 

What shall I do, then, my truth to prove, And then and there—but I need not say 

And cause her to feel that I really love? What else was done on that happy day. 
Echo.—Love, love! As home through the gathering shades we went, 

I’ll hie to her side, and with tears I’ll sue, We spoke of Echo with sweet content. 

As my heart in its sorrow still bids me do. Love’s star shone forth in the amber west— 
Echo.—Do, do! We were silent then, and our hearts were blest. 





A 
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A DREAM. 





BY F. WILLSON. 





In the nights of old my heart was bold— Turning the ray, I searched the place— 
I crept through palaces of gold The lantern flashed on Grecian grace, 
To a curtained chamber rich and cold; And the dim light fell on a living face ! 
And as the soft, uncertain beam, ; Stricken I stood. The violet eyes 
Winked at last a golden gleam, Blossomed, at last, in soft surprise, 

A sweet tongue said, “It is a dream !” Lifting the lids of Paradise. 














HUSBANDS’ WHIMS; OR IMPORTANT TRIFLES. 
A HINT TO YOUNG WIVES. 


WHEN an engineer discovers that his machine 
does not work well, he overlooks every part of 
it, in order to find out where the fault lies. 
When a lady’s skein of silk does not wind 
smoothly, she separates and examines it, thread 
by thread, until perhaps some little knot or 
tangled noose is observed, which has thrown 
the whole into confusion. We may in like man- 
ner be assured, when we see uneasiness in do- 
mestic life, that there is some screw loose, some 
knot in the skein. Inno state or condition do 
we find perfect exemption from these loose 
screws and entanglements. To make the best of 
matters is, however, worth an effort; and though 
we cannot remodel or unmake dispositions, we 
may frequently so suit and adapt circumstances, 
as to induce them to blend and harmonize. 

William and Joseph Stodard were twin bro- 
thers, and though there was not nearly so strik- 
ing a personal resemblance between them as we 
often see in twins, their dispositions were singu- 
larly similar. Perhaps, if we could have scruti- 
nized their inward feelings, we should have dis- 
covered the same propensities ruling their tastes 
and inclinations—the same principles guiding 
their habits and manners. With regard to secu- 
lar affairs, the two brothers were pretty nearly 
upon the same footing—about an equal share of 
prosperity, and average amount of care and 
anxiety, falling to the lot of each. 

The young Stodards, having for some time 
past been settled in business, followed the ex- 
ample of hundreds of their worthy predecessors, 
by each taking to himself a wife. William mar- 
ried to a Miss Marshall, (Polly, as he called her;) 
while Joseph was allied to a Miss Broadley, 
Jenny by name. Each was ‘sincerely attached 
to the woman of his choice, and, to a casual ob- 
server, the homes of both the brothers bade fair 
to abound in uninterrupted comfort and happi- 
ness. The families lived near together, and 
frequently exchanged visits. At about the same 
period of time, a daughter was born to William, 
and a son to Joseph. The two young wives, 
though unlike in disposition, were affectionately 
attached to each other; they consulted together 
respecting all things which concerned themselves, 
their husbands, and the new-born infants, in 
whom they took the deepest maternal interest. 
Their cares and trials also were discussed when 
they met; and each was ready, with her best 
advice and active exertion, to help her sister 
whenever a claim was made upon her affection. 

William and Joseph were young men of supe- 
rior minds; and so highly did they estimate the 





intelligence and good sense of their wives, that a 
rooted love, based upon esteem, appeared to 
grow up like a healthy plant, increasing daily in 
the heart of each. How then shall we account 
for the following episode in their domestic life ? 

The day after the baptism of the two infants, 
the festivities of which were celebrated at the 
family mansion of Mr. and Mrs. Stodard, Sen., 
Mrs. William called on Mrs. Joseph, whom she 
found in tears. 

‘‘T am low-spirited this morning, dear,” said 
Mrs. J. ‘‘ Joseph has gone off to the city in 
such an odd humor, I don’t know what to make 
of him.” 

Mrs. William smiled. 

‘“‘T am sure, dear,” continued Mrs. Joseph, 
‘‘my whole life is devoted to the doing of those 
things which I think will please my husband. I 
imagined that he naturally would like to see 
baby very nicely dressed on the occasion of the 
ceremony, and therefore, during the whole of the 
previous evening, ,I was busy as a bee, quilling 
and puffing and trimming, till I had completed 
the darling’s wardrobe. Did he not look lovely?” 
said Mrs. Joseph, interrupting the thread of her 
detail at the recollection of little Joe’s sweet face 


”? 


‘under piles of Mechlin lace and plumes of white 


feathers. ‘‘ But, do you know,” she continued, 
‘¢when Joseph saw what I was engaged upon, he 
did not say much, to be sure. He came more 
than once from the parlor to the nursery, and at 
last, as he peeped through the half-open door, 
I held up baby’s cap for him to look at the 
richness of the lace. He only gave a fidgetty 
nod, saying, ‘How much longer shall you re- 
main up stairs?’ 

‘¢<¢How long?’ said I, with surprise. ‘Why, 
all the evening, dear, to be sure; and even then 
I do not think that I can accomplish all I have 
to attend to.’ 

‘‘Would you believe it? he half slammed 
the door. I rose instantly, ran after him, and 
recounted the whole host of jobs I had to finish. 
He laid his hand humorously on my lips, to stop 
my mouth. ‘Come and sit with me, Jenny,’ 
said he, ‘and never mind all those gewgaws.’ 

‘¢©¢Why, you unreasonable being,’ said I, 
‘thus to ask me to waste my time ;’ and away I 
went to my work again.” 

Mrs. William here smiled again, but was 
silent. 

‘‘Then,” said Mrs. Joseph, ‘when I asked 
him this morning how it happened that he was 
so dull on the day of the ceremony—and I am 
sure the visitors must have noticed it—all I 
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could draw from him was, ‘ Do not revert to old 


grievances.’ ‘What grievances?’ asked I; ‘it 
is you who make the grievance. I was happy 
enough all day yesterday, and why were not 
you gay and cheerful?’ All he said in reply 
was, ‘Oh, Jenny, Jenny! I wish you understood 
me.’ But,” said the sotrowful little wife, pout- 
ing her cherry lips, ‘‘ it would take magic power 
to do that.” 

“No, dear Jenny, it requires no magic,” said 
Mrs. William. ‘* You will think it an odd coin- 
cidence when I tell you that, being myself em- 
ployed in much the same way as yourself on the 
evening in question, a like-occurrence happened 
tome. Our husbands, excellent and kind as 
they both are, have each their peculiarities: all 
men, indeed, have some singularity; and I al- 
ways think that a faithful, loving wife cannot do 
better than set herself to study her husband’s 
character, with a view to enable her to meet his 
wishes, to adapt herself to his tastes in every 
thing which is not wrong. I was,” said Polly, 
‘‘manufacturing a new satin stock or cravat for 
my ‘liege lord,’ when he came in, fatigued from 
business. I saw by his looks that he was in one 
of those nervous humors which, alas! admit of 
no reasoning. Soothing is the only remedy. I 
immediately put aside my work, determining in 
my own mind that it would be far better for 
William to wear an old stock the following day, 
rather than a disturbed countenance. One of 
his fancies is, that he does not love to see me at 
needle-work when he is nervous. I sat myself 
quietly down beside him, to see how the wind 
would blow. ‘Who asked you to put away your 
work, Polly ?’ at length he asked. 

**No one requested it, dear, but I wish to chat 
with you, and my work need not be finished 
just now.’ 

“«Umph! hah! I had better never open my 
lips,’ said William. ‘ Because a week ago I said 
Idid not see the necessity of your perpetual 
sewing, you must now put aside your needle. 
Well, do as you like.’ TothisI made no reply,” 
said Polly. 

‘*Oh, but I should have answered him,” said 
Jenny; ‘‘I was present, Polly, when William 
said, ‘Now, Mary, recollect what I say; let 
once telling do for all; never bother a husband 
with a parcel of rags, or threads and tapes; 
keep all such things out of his sight, and be 
ready, when he returns from the great Babel of 
city business, to amuse his mind and divert his 
attention.’ Those were his very words.”’ 


‘* But you have not heard me out, Jenny. I 
well know that there are certain subjects on 
which he enjoys discoursing; let me but entice 
him onward to this enchanting ground, and I 
then know that all unpleasantness will pass 
away. Taking no notice, therefore of what I 








had fancied was amiss, I began asking a ques- 
tion or two of a certain class, till by little and 
litle I led the conversation nearer and nearer to 
safe ground. I listened well, I asked questions, 
made observations, and commented on the opi- 
nions William expressed. Presently the freedom 
and ease with which he continued his discourse 
convinced me that the cloud had passed away. 
A warm, affectionate manner toward me suc- 
ceeded, and I found that my innocent manceuvre 
had been understood and gratefully appreciated. 
I was thus amply repaid for a little forbearance ; 
we spent.a happy evening, and every one must 
have observed the capital spirits of which Wil- 
liam was in the enjoyment on the day following.” 

‘‘ And what was done with the stock?” said 
Mrs. Joseph. 

“‘Oh, Jenny! the satin stock was not worth 
mentioning in comparison with putting my dear 
husband ‘out of sorts.’ I stole a few minutes, 
and contrived to finish it; but if I had been un- 
able to accomplish the task, and William had 
appeared in his shabby cravat, I should have ex- 
perienced no regret. As it was, I considered my- 
self amply repaid by the tranquil expression of 
that countenance, on which inward feelings of 
real severity toward his wife are never indi- 
cated.” 

‘Well, Polly,” said Jenny, ‘it is well for 
you that you can thus command yourself; I can- 
not do so. I expected whenI married that I 
should have my humors consulted; I have never 
been used to contradiction, and I never will put 
up with it; I have no idea of placing myself in 
such a servile position. Do not men, all the . 
world over, make pets of their wives ?—at least, 
such men as are worthy to bear the name of 
husband ?” 

‘¢Who was it, Jenny,” said Mrs. William, 
‘‘ during certain months recently, when you and 
I were as full of whims and fancies as two pet- 
ted monkeys, that obtained, at any cost, and 
often after much trouble, every expensive deli- 
cacy or far-fetched nicety, for which we mani- 
fested the slightest partiality? Do you remem- 
ber the bunch of hot-house grapes which Joseph 
traveled ten miles to procure for you, from a 
certain particular tree which in your esteem 
bore finer fruit than any other? Do you forget 
the delight with which he brought in his prize 
and laid it before you, when you least expected 
it? Who, also, dear Jenny, when each of us 
felt that she was brought within sight of that 
bourne from which no traveler returns, waited 
and watched near us, experiencing a deeper 
sympathy and solicitude than aJl the world be- 
side? Was it not those who have chosen us be- 
fore all others, paying us thereby the highest 
compliment which man can pay to woman? Let 
us look, then, not at an imperfection here and 
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there, but at the long list of excellencies which 
shine forth in our husbands’ characters, and at 
the numeroas acts of kindness we daily receive 
from them. Let me advise you, dear sister, to 
aim at suiting yourself to your husband’s charac- 
ter; cultivate those tastes, habits, and feelings, 
which accord with his opinions; let his senti- 
ments, to a reasonable extent, influence you.” 

‘*A pretty tale, indeed!” exclaimed Jenny; 
‘why, what a poor milk-sop you would make of 
a wife!” 


‘*Far from it, Jenny; I would not have you | 


yield principle in a single instance. The hap- 
piest and strongest’ marriage-bonds are often 
those in which different qualities and opposite 
tempers are fitted, intertwined, if I may so call 
it, into a oneness of soul. Liveliness and inte- 


rest crown the intercourse of the man and wife | 


where each speaks freely the thoughts of their 
hearts; difference of opinion, candidly expressed 
doubts, and good-natured contradiction, call 
forth energy, and lead to examination and proof ; 
remarks and observations are elicited on both 
sides, which often raise the companions in each 
others’ esteem for good sense and judgment ; 
while two inanimate beings, who unthinokingly 
yield continual assent, right or wrong, with 
sluggish apathy of mind, fall a prey to ennui. 
Irritable and tenacious spirits, on the other hand, 
devoid of that tact which enables persons to 
differ in opinion, while they harmonize in tem- 
per, are perpetually jarring.” 

Jenny made no reply to these observations of 
her sister, who left soon afterward, sincerely 
hoping that Jenny’s really kind disposition 
would be still further improved by the bints 
offered; and such, indeed, was the case. The 
affectionate manner in which Mrs. William had 
pointed out what required correction, won Jen- 
ny’s attention, and all her sister advanced ap- 
peared so reasonable, that she determined she 
would for the future be more watchful over her- 
self, and take greater care that she was not her- 
self as much in fault as her husband, on whom 
she had been, in her self-sufficiency, accustomed 
to throw all the blame where any little misun- 
derstanding arose. 

Some time after the conversation we have de- 
tailed, the two brothers were talking together 
respecting their wives. 

‘“‘Jenny and I jog on better than ever to- 
gether,” ssid Joseph; ‘‘we used to have little 
tiffs now and then, when first we married; but 
of late Jenny appears to mould me, as a modeler 
would a piece of clay, into whatever form she 
pleases. The little witch has such a sweet win- 
ning way with her latterly, that I seem never to 
have discovered half her value till now.” 


**We are both apt to be a little queer-tem- 
pered; mother used to tell us that,” said Wil- 
liam; ‘but, as you say, these wives gain a great 
ascendency over us. My Polly will not let me 
go into a passion; it is positively true; she will 
not allow it; I cannot he angry.” 

‘‘And yet,” said Joseph, ‘‘much as we are 
alike in temper, we used to quarrel desperately 
| when we were at home together.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said William, ‘‘ that was because we 
always wanted the same thing—you and I both 
| would be master. As it is now, I can be mas- 
| ter, and Polly mistress; this just suits each. I 
| wanted to do all the talking generally at home, 
_and so did you. Polly is very fond of listening; 
she loves to sit and hear me converse upon the 
| few subjects I happen to understand.” 

‘You would scarcely believe it,’ continued 
| Joseph, ** but I can assure you that my gay lit- 
| tle fairy, Jenny, when she discovered that I was 
| constructing a set of diagrams to explain some 
| curious objects which we met with on our late 
| visit, took so much interest in my success, as to 
| help me considerably. She would have my im- 
| plements and materials all ready on my return 
| home; and, fearing lest any part of my work 
_ should be injured, or my arrangements disturbed, 
| she put all away with her own hands daily, 
_ washing my brushes and clearing away all sorts 
of litters, without the slightest complaint at the 
| dirt I occasioned. These matters may appear 
trifling,” said Joseph; ‘‘but depend upon it 
| that much of the harmony which pervades a 
happy domestic circle, rises out of attention to 
| such apparently insignificant trifles.” 

| Yes,” chimed in William, “that is one of 
the great secrets of domestic felicity. It should 
be remembered that it always takes two to quar- 
rel; therefore, whenever there is an unhappy 
disposition evinced by one partner to be queru- 
lous or irritable, the other should always be 
either silent or soothing. Such forbearance, 
exercised in the spirit of prayer and Divine 
trust, will seldom fail to avert all “domestic 
storms and household breezes. I often think of 
Cowper’s beautiful lines on ‘Mutual Forbear- 
ance,’ and wish they were engraven on the 
memories and hearts of every wedded pair: 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


* Alas! and is domestic strife, 
That sorest ill of human life, 
A plague so little to be feared, 
As to be wantonly incurred 
To gratify a fretful passion 
On every trivial provocation ? 


* * * * * * 


The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasions to forbear, 

And something, every day they live, 
To pity and, perhaps, forgive.” 
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THE BRIDE OF THE MAD-HOUSE. 


BY MBS. L. 


8. GOODWIN. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE VALE OF TEARS. 


Arks, sweet with the blossoms of orange, and 
bland with a luxury never felt save in a tropical 
spring-time, wafted freely through an apartment, 
in the middle of which rested upon a couch 4 
dying man. His daughter of fifteen years sat 
on an ottoman beside, leant forward, with face 
buried amid a number of pillows arranged be- 
neath the head and shoulders of the sufferer, to 
render easier the breathing which, during the 
forenoon, had sensibly failed hour by hour. 

Mr. et * wome had come to Cuba by the ad- 


vice of his physician, who hoped that exemption 
from the rigor of a New England winter, and the 
influence of a mild climate, would revive his 
patient, struggling in the grasp of relentless con- 
sumption—and ward off for a time the blow of 
the destroyer. This daughter, Berthine, was his 
first-born and only child, her mother having died 
at the birth of a son, who was buried with her 
on her bosom; and her father, accustomed to 
her waiting-hand through his slow decline, could 
not contemplate the journey and distant residence 
without her; nor had he, in his sanguineness 





for himself, reflected much upon the posibility 
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of leaving her an orphan, unprovided for in a 
land of strangers. No more could Berthine’s 
devoted heart have borne a separation; even less 
than his did it foreshadow the solemn event now 
so near at hand. 

For the space of a couple of months after their 
arrival, Mr. St. Leonard’s health seemed really 
improved. ‘Such an appetite!” he would ex- 
claim at every breakfast, and the girl would 
smile her joy and thankfulness; though per- 
sons more experienced and less hopefully in- 
spirel might have distrusted a means which 
brought no fullness to the hollow cheek, nor 
vigor to the flaccid muscles. Yet there were 
days when the invalid fancied himself surely 
stronger, when he rode or walked without suf- 
fering fatigue; and again, when his face was 
flushed with a color so natural, the emaciation 
looked to be less, and the affectionate young 
nurse felt comfortingly certain that his veins 
were coursing with new blood. 

It was only one week before the great change 
came, that a return of the cough and hemorrhage 
which had prostrated him a year earlier, fore- 
warned the victim and alarmed his child anew. 
From that time his powers forsook him so rapidly 
that he never once left his bed; and the medical 
man, after four days’ attendance, informed him 
truthfully that he had not many hours to live. 

To both father and daughter, this, as it were, 
setting the seal to the fate of the former, induced 
an inexpressible shock; Mr. St. Leonard, how- 
ever, suffered only with reference to Berthine. 
For himself, he had feared God in life, and 
could trust His grace in death; but the situation 
in which his helpless child would shortly be left, 
preyed distractingly upon his mind. He had 
never been rich, and the suspension of business 
and expenses of a lingering illness left him 
without the means of providing at all adequately 
for his orphan; while he would have given a 
fortune, had one been in possession, to have 
transported her back to their home in safety. 

In this need, He, whose faithfulness is greater 
than even the most believing are apt to recog- 
nize, appeared a present help. A friend of Mr. 
St. Leonard’s youth, a man of many noble quali- 
ties, heard in Havana of his situation, and im- 
mediately repaired a few miles into the country, 
where he was lying. This gentleman had like- 
wise been spending the winter in the West In- 
dies, seeking health, not for himself, but his 
wife; and the end seeming more happily an- 
swered than in the case of the other invalid, they 
had set out to return leisurely northward, Albany 
being their place of residence. 

It was the evening previous to Mr. St. Leo- 
nard’s death that his providential visitor came 
to him; and no sooner did he learn the trial 
that was agitating the dying man, than, without 





waiting any request, he offered in the most 
generous manner to become Miss St. Leonard’s 
protector. He even besought her father that 
she might be bequeathed entirely to him, assur- 
ing him that she should be to himself and wife 
in place of the daughter whose loss had nearly 
broken her mother’s heart. Mr. St. Leonard 
rejoiced at the proposal, and Berthine assenting 
in her agony, she was solemnly confided, as the 
last treasure of a departing parent, to the keep- 
ing of Mr. Rumney. 

That moment extracted all thorns from the 
bed of death. Its oceupant waited patient, yet 
longing—as one waits at a railroad-station, hear- 
ing already from a distance the signal of the 
swift-coming train. Berthine apart had drank 
to utter intoxication of the cup of grief, and 
creeping once more to her father’s bedside, re- 
clined there as tearless, as silent, almost as fee- 
ble as himself. 

That day at sunset he passed away. ‘‘Ber- 
thine, my dear, dear child, I am going,” he ar- 
ticulated, and the daughter started from her 
position to see his white forehead beaded with 
death-sweat; he kissed her with his cold lips, 
and the tremulous breath left them forever. No 
anguish which followed disturbed his peace, or 
could be solaced by his tenderness. 

Mr. Rumney came again after having estab- 
lished his wife in town, with all comforts for a 
longer stay than was at first anticipated, to find 
the silver cord loosed. The deceased was buried 
on the afternoon succeeding his death; and on 
the second day from that, Berthine wept a last 
farewell over the vernal sod which covered him. 
With her new friends she began the homeward 
journey. 

It somewhat relieved the heavy burden of her 
heart, that her hands were not left to idleness. 
These had still their angelic employ in minister- 
ing to the sick, for Mrs. Rumney was by no 
means strong; and though they were attended 
by plenty of servants, the grateful girl filled every 
day a hundred little kind offices of comfort to 
her, which were unthought of by them, and even 
by the invalid herself, whom Berthine found a 
very angel of patience, meekness, love and sym- 
pathy. 

‘Too much an angel for this world,” groaned 
her husband, as, on arriving at Philadelphia, 
she was obliged from weakness to submit to be 
carried to her chamber in hisarms. Scarce per- 
ceptibly to the most watchful eye, she had sank 
on the journey; and hopes, even when they 
seemed fruition, were doomed to be suddenly cut 
off and to perish. 

Few have more to live for than Mrs. Rumney 
had—none more to die for. She had bloomed 
brightly her day, shedding a pure fragrance 
around her; now sweetly she closed her pale 
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rose-petals, and the dews of affection were wasted, 
the sun of golden prosperity shone for her no 
more. Everlasting habitations received her, and 
many friends at her earthly home changed 
mournfully their fond preparations to the open- 
ing of a tomb. 

Mr. Arthur Rumney placed his adopted child 
in the family of his brother John, in the suburbs 
of Albany, with whom he also took up his own 
abode for the present. 

John Rumney must have been, naturally, a 
person of less character than Arthur; added to 
which he had committed social, moral, and in- 
tellectuai suicide by an incongruous marriage. 
His wife was a good number of years older than 
himself; and mistress not only of his house, but 
of his whole person, excepting, probably, the 
heart. As to her own heart, it was a most mer- 
cenary and intriguing one; while in common 
with others of her stamp, she possessed the cat- 
tish gift of concealing her claws at pleasure, 
and exposing only a paw of smooth velvet. 

This woman brought her husband a double 
dowry; first, a quite moderate sum of money; 
second, a son by a former consort—now verging 
hard upon old bachelorism, but still cherished 
by his mother like a delicate baby. Arthur 
Rumney knew little of his sister-in-law; it had 
been remarked in whispers among the members 
of the family, how brother John’s manliness col- 
lapsed after his union—very much like a sofa- 
cushion when its springs are broken. The lost 
wife, however, regarded her with affection for 
her kindness; she having been, previous to her 
departure, in frequent receipt of dainty speci- 
mens of Mrs. John’s cookery, and knick-knacks 
from her hot-beds; which the latter could well 
afford, in the certainty of their always bringing 
twenty times their value in return. 

Berthine’s instinct was unfavorable to this 
person from the first hour of entering her house, 
Mrs. John might have been uglier than she was, 
(though how she could, would have been a pro- 
blem in Nature’s arithmetic, ) her face longer and 
sharper, and sallower, her head balder, shoulders 
more bent, figure more clapboard-like, and mo- 
tions more angular—and she could have loved 
her; but a repelling expression was woven in 
with all her features, and every wrinkle of them, 
like a spurious warp badly concealed by a 
rough-grained woof. Then there was an osten- 
tation of care for the comfort of her guests, 
which troubled the nerves; and an affected 
modulation of the tones of her voice, which told 
that she durst not sound out fairly this key-note 
of woman’s soul. 

Miss St. Leonard was too young a student in 
human nature to feel confident of ability in 
reading these signs aright; but when at the end 
of a day or two her adopted father inquired 














whether she could be at home here, it was with 
quivering tones she replied, that perhaps she 
could not at present be quite that anywhere; 
however, Mrs. John ‘was certainly very kind to 
her—very kind indeed. 

Hughes Burrow, Mr. John’s step-son, would 
have been like his admirable mother, if he could 
have spared any thing from being like a donkey. 
In person he was unwieldy, lymphatic, sensual- 
faced, with a low head, which had the effect of 
making him resemble the animal mentioned in 
length of ears. His mind and manners were 
equally uncultivated. Books didn’t agree with 
Hughes, his mother said; he never could go to 
school a day but he came home at noon with 
the headache; and the dear boy was so fond of 
home, that he never hankered a bit after society. 
Indubitably weak as his brain was, his lungs 
were redundant with strength and endurance; 
the bray of his conversation was endless in the 
house. 

I have spoken of Hughes before his step- 
father, for the reason that the son’s mother had 
given him precedent next herself during her 
life. As for Mr. John, he was a diminutive, 
drooping man, who labored hard every day, and 
in evenings sat around, mostly silent, in corners 
wherever there was promise of being out of 
Mrs. John’s way; skittishly obeying her jerk of 
the bit, and turning unquiet ears in anticipation 
of the crack of a whip. However, Mrs. John 
had her oceasions of fondling to disgust her 
sumpter liege. They happened particularly 
when any of his family were present, or when it 
was necessary to inspire him to some greater 
effort on her account than he was capable of 
ordinarily. 

CHAPTER II. 
SERPENTS AMONG THE FLOWERS. 

Little affinity as Berthine at this sad era of 
her history could be supposed to feel, with the 
din and discipline of a boarding-school, she yet 
received Mr. Rumney’s proposal to place her at 
study for a year as no unwelcome thing, and 
hastened her departure from her present inter- 
esting quarters for Troy. Her father attended 
her, saw her established with pleasant prospects, 
and bade her good-by with a promise that she 
should hear from him very often. No promise 
Mr. Rumney had made to the child of his 
adoption, would have been in danger of failing; 
for besides his ever holy association of her with 
the wife of his bosom, now an angel in heaven, 
the young girl’s beauty of character which had 
quietly developed itself to him in the few 
months since he first knew her, had won for her 
the highest place in his esteem. 

Berthine had been at the seminary six months, 
when one evening as she was looking eagerly 
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for the stated letter of her benefactor, that gen- 
tleman appeared before her for a parting visit 
before going to India. There was a third 
brother, Jerome Rumney, who went to the East 
years before and established himself in trade; 
Arthur being only prevented from accompanying 
him by the springing up of an attachment be- 
tween himself and the lady whose husband he 
became soon afterward. Jerome was now in the 
midst of a most successful career, and renewedly 
solicitous for his brother’s copartnership. His 
duty to Berthine forbade Arthur a permanent 
stay abroad; he had thought the voyage and 
absence for a time might prove beneficial in 
rallying his faculties for again engaging in busi- 
ness at home. At the expiration of two years 
he intended to be once more upon home soil. 
Whether she remained for the whole period 
where she was, or otherwise, was left to Ber- 
thine’s choice and discretion ; in either case her 
means were amply supplied. 

The school-girl did not pass the next vacation 
at Mrs. John’s, as she had done the former, 
although Mrs. John had sent an invitation for 
her to do so; but responding to that person’s 
express petition for a letter, excused herself by 
saying that Mr. Rumney’s departure had inter- 
rupted her contentment—which was very true— 
and she thought best to avoid whatever might, 
by dividing her mind further, unfit her for ap- 
plication in the coming term. 

There was in the school a poor girl who earned 
her tuition by services, such as keeping the 
rooms in order; she was determinedly jealous 
of those scholars having the best wardrobe and 
most pin-money, and though not ungenerous at 
heart, never let slip an opportunity of mortifying 
them. The list included Miss St. Leonard. 
This girl who likewise acted as a penny-post for 
the boarding-house, one afternoon brought in 
the letters while nearly the whole school were 
assembled in one of the halls, it being recreation 
hour; and drawing from her box one having a 
most flagrantly awkward superscription, dis- 
played it through the lively group, taking care 
that it should come to Berthine last. When it 
did reach that young lady’s hand, she discovered 
with no little pique, as may be imagined, that 
the missive was for herself. 

With a flushed cheek and without a word, she 
turned quickly to her room; not so quickly, 
however, but that she heard whispered rebukes 
from the more reflecting around her, and saw 
blushes of shame and confusion in place of the 
burst of merriment which had rung out a mo- 
ment before. Nosooner had she sat down alone 
and looked at the letter, than from her heart she 
forgave every one of her school-mates their 
ridicule. The post-master must have used some 
wonderful psychology, for which post-masters 





have much occasion, for finding to whom the 
letter belonged. The name was misspelt through- 
out, and its last syllable formed the beginning 
of a second line under the first which was filled 
to the edge. An evidence that the chirography 
was either afraid or ashamed of itself, was seen 
in its having tried almost successfully to run 
over the top and hide down the back. The 
Albany post-mark so far assisted Berthine’s con- 
ception, that she was not absolutely confounded 
at tracing the signature of Hughes Burrow. 

The contents of this letter were of equal in- 
terest with its exterior. They scrawled over 
about a page; and were made up of a few set 
phrases, apparently copied from the “ Letter 
Writer,” together with an expression of the 
writer’s love three or four times repeated, in 
which sentiment his mother cordially joined. 

Another term drew to a close, to be succeeded 
by the longest vacation of the year; this Ber- 
thine decided within herself to spend in visiting 
some friends of her own family in New England. 
But her pleasant anticipations were suddenly 
dashed by the advent of Mrs. John, come, to 
take her home. 

Mrs. John Rumney labored under the mono- 
mania of believing herself young in appearance 
on the present occasion she was dressed gi a ly 
and, as was usual with her in her excell 
moods, affected girlish manners; gigg ing y an 
curveting till she caricatured the greatest hoyden 
of the seminary, and Berthine knew not whether » ; 
she ought to be most ashamed of the clown’s! 
letter, or of the mother who had dictated ike 
Both there and on the way home, her son ¥ us 
the eapital of Mrs. John’s conversation. Bet 
thine could not imagine how sadly the dean, 
low had missed her from the house; he had 
actually cried at finding she was not coming 
home the last vacation; with much more of the 
same sort, all of which the hearer scarcely heard 
for the petty disgust it created. 

Hughes received his mother and Berthine, or 
rather the latter, stalking in the middle of the 
parlor, inflating his huge cheeks with air, and 
producing an explosion by striking them with 
his fists, exclaiming— 

**Golly Moses, what a wife she’ll make!” 

At tea, and during the entire evening, he per- 
sisted in staring in her face, occasionally steal- 
ing near enough to touch her hair or neck, and 
continuing to soliloquize in her praise. Dolt as 
he was, Hughes could in one sense appreciate 
her figure’s graceful height and fullness, her 
pure, fresh complexion, and the tresses which 
fell in a shining cascade over her shoulders.. 
But the sparkle of animation grafted on her 
regular features, and an easy, engaging manner, 
which her native modesty and good sense had 
assisted thus early to give her, were charms 
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which, in spite of her utmost efforts, were sul- 
lied to-night by the annoyance she suffered. 
Mrs. John was in delectable spirits; at every 
fresh demonstration of enthusiasm on the part 
of her son, testifying her approval by word or 
act. Even Mr. Rumney himself laughed out 
at Hughes two or three several times, always 
instantly looking up timorously at his wife after~ 
ward; but the latter left him for this evening a 
free man, and even patronized him very exten- 
sively. Once she took a seat on his knee, put 
her arms eround his neck in a way that called 
out the comparison of pig-yoking from Hughes, 
and kissed him as many times as he was years 


old, flipping up her head and counting as she 


went on. . 

The following day brought Berthine the god- 
send of a note from a married sister of the Rum- 
neys, who resided in town, inviting her to pass 
a week, or if convenient longer time, at her 
house. Little opportunity had hitherto been 
afforded Berthine for acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent members of the family into which she 
had been adopted, all of whom shunned Mrs. 
John’s; she, however, knew this to be her 
father’s favorite sister, as nearest his own age, 
and had once in his company sat at the cheerful 
family board. 

The note she read to Mrs. John, seeing her 
waiting to know its contents; who affected very 
unselfishly to approve the arrangement, and 
amended the same by proposing to go over with 
Berthine and spend the day. But a fortnight 
elapsed without the visit seeming to be any 
nearer at hand, and still every night Mrs. John 
elaborated her work for the day to come; till 
Berthine finally grew impatient, especially on 
account of what she would have deemed a pro- 
ject alert, but that it was of a nature too revolt- 
ing to be entertained in her mind. Upon her 
expressing a fear lest Mrs. Wells should think 
she depreciated her favor, Mrs. John appointed 
a time when she could be at liberty for the drive ; 
and that very night confirmed the young girl’s 
most disagreeable suspicions, by openly broach- 
ing the subject of a marriage between her and 
her own son. Berthine found it impossible to 
conceal her repulsion, but believing by this 
time all contemptible things of Mrs. John, an- 
swered with what policy she could bring to bear, 
that she was only a school girl, who should not 
think of marrying any man at present. 

‘*Oh, how artless we are!” cried Mrs. John. 
‘“‘May be, now, you expect to remain single two 
whole years.” 

Berthine failed to observe the significance 
which Mrs. John intended to throw into her last 
words, and replied that even in two years she 
should be very young still. 

‘Don’t think you deceive me,” rejoined the 


woman, in a fluster. ‘‘ You never in your life, 
Miss, read a book plainer than I read you, and 
have.all the year. Kate Rumney wasn’t shut in 
her coffin when you began your caleulations. J 
had eyes, whether or no anybody else had. Very 
likely it will be a great day for a girl without 
money or friends, when she gets to be Arthur’s 
wife; but mark my words—‘There’s many 8 
slip between the cup and the lip.’ ” 

‘‘Wed my father!” Berthine involuntarily 
exclaimed. It was the only utterance attempted 
to be given her shocked feelings. For several 
minutes that succeeded, she did not well com- 
prehend Mrs. John’s language; being only sen- 
sible that she was Setting forth advantages the 
listener would gain by acceding to her wishes, 
after which came thrusts about blindness and 
ingratitude, and a winding up with something 
very like a threat in case of refractoriness. 

Berthine hurried away to her chamber, which 
she did not leave again that night. She could 
not sleep; she did not even undress, but walked 
up and down hour after hour, agitated, uncer- 
tain and sorrowful. More than once she was 
ready to fly from the house; and she soon had 
fearful cause to regret not having obeyed the 
prompting. In the morning she bathed her 
swoolen eyes, and went down to breakfast; but 
a gape from Hughes so disconcerted her that, 
without tasting a morsel of food, she rose up, 
asking to be excused, and returned to her 
apartment. 

She now constrained herself to decide on some 
course to be pursued; and first wrote a letter to 
her benefactor and father, telling him all Mrs. 
John’s proceeding, only keeping back her base- 
less conceit that Mr. Romney and herself con- 
templated any other relation to one another than 
that they now sustained, as being altogether too 
gross for rehearsal. How little had he foresaw 
that she could ever need his protecting presence 
as she needed it now. In the earlier period of 
her adoption, before she had experienced mani- 
fold kindnesses from Mr. Romney, it had been 
difficult, even painful, for her to transfer to him 
the sacred name of one so recently lost. Often 
and freely in this sheet did she repeat the word 
father, not well remembering while writing on 
amidst heart-sickness and tears, whether the first 
or second parent were the one addressed; per- 
chance, indeed, it were no sacrilege to call it an 
outpouring of the soul which the All-Father 
would deign to recognize and accept. 

The letter finished, she repacked her trunks 
and then, toward noon, lay down to compose 
her mind a little; intending to rise in an hour 
or so and demand to be taken to town; and in 
case this was refused by Mrs. John, to set out 
alone and on foot. Worn as she was, it was not 
strange that sleep came upon her unawares, 
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folding the spirit in hours of unconsciousness. 
When at length the stupor had been succeeded 
by light slumber, she heard vaguely the clatter 
of familiar hoofs ascending the stairs, She lay 
undisturbed till, by the sounds, discovering that 
instead of making toward his own stall, which 
was at the opposite end of the passage, the beast 
had wheeled round the balustrade in the direc- 
tion of her own chamber. Then quicker than 
thought she sprung from the bed, and gliding 
across the floor, slipped the door’s bolt just as 
the latch was grasped without. It was already 
dusk. 

‘‘ Lemme in there!” brayed Hughes, when he 
had thoroughly tried the door; and he called 
again louder, and yet again; while in the inter- 
vals the house seemed silent as death. 

‘Who wants me?” inquired Berthine now, her 
heart tossing on unknown billows of fear. 

‘¢ I do, of course,’’ Hughes answered, and re- 
newed his demand for admittance. 

‘Is tea ready ?” she inquired, obliged still to 
give him some- heed, and not knowing what 
to do. 

‘*T guess ‘taint hereabouts—nor wont be, too. 


hope her experiment successful. But a roar of 
laughter, succeeded by kicks against the panels, 
threw her back upon inventions for escaping 
from the house, as her only chance of safety. 
The incarnate demon assaulted the door violently 
with hands and feet, crying out at the top of his 
voice for an axe to come up to him from the 
wood-shed, as he could not go down for it but 
the girl would get means to slide. 

Berthine well knew that should he throw him- 
self against the door with all his force, as he 
seemed likely to do every moment, it must give 
way before him. She stayed no longer, but rent 
the sheets of her bed, knotted them firmly to- 
‘gether, by a corner of each, lowered one of the 
opposite corners out of the window, and secured 
the one she retained around a post of the bed. 
Just as her rope had been grasped in both her 
hands, what she had foreseen was accomplished ; 
the door burst from its hinges, and Hughes was 
precipitated upon it into the centre of the room. 
| <A shriek, half terror half triumph, rang from 
| her lips; she flung herself over the sill and, she 

knew not how, descended harmlessly to the 
| ground. But the same instant that she gained 





Mother and the little man (his cognomen for his | her footing and thought to fly, an unseen arm 
step-father) is gone over to Aunt Nanny’s, to | grappled her firmly about the waist, while a 
not come back ’fore to-morrow. So as you and | hand pressed over her mouth nearly stopped her 








me is all there is to be in this ’ere house to- 
night, I reckon one room’! hold us both.” 
Nanny was a sister of Mrs. John’s, living 
some ten or more miles away, at whose house 
the latter, whenever she visited there, was in 
the habit of spending the night. Berthine recol- 
lected hearing her the day previous wanting to 


go to Nanny’s; she had no doubt that what | 


Hughes asserted was true, and that she had 
been wantonly abandoned to her fate. 

In the extremity of terror which now seized 
her, she ran backward and forward from door 
to windows; applying her insignificant strength 
to prevent the entrance of Hughes, who became 
every instant more clamorous, and trying to 
frame some method of escape. 
situated by itself, so much so as to leave small 


probability that her loudest cries could bring | 


help from any other ; and the dark reach of road 
in either direction, so far as she could see or 
hear, lay void of human traveler. 

One possibility occurred to her; Hughes had 
always scemed to stand a shadow in awe of her; 
she would try whether by firm action he might 


not fe disarmed of his brutishness, and turned | 


from his purpose. Fortifying herself with every 
atom of strength she had remaining, she went 
once more close to the door, and calling the 
monster by name, to gain attention, commanded : 
‘‘Go away from my door directly. I will hear 
po more noise from you.” 
Silence followed for a moment; she began to 


The house was | 


| breath. She struggled as for life, supposing 
herself in the grasp of Hughes; but presently . 
heard the voice of Mrs. John authoritatively 
| demanding to know what she was bent on doing. 
| Mr. Rumney and wife had been only to town 
for some groceries; the former was at this mo- 
| ment peering from the carriage-door before the 
| gate, whither they had driven up unheard. 
| Berthine having partially freed herself by 
| superior force, stood up defiantly, and demanded 
| in turn, why plots were laid for her ruin and 
| mad fools licensed to execute them. 
|  **Go into the house, Insolence,” returned Mrs. 
John. ‘‘ There’s a thing or two you’ve got to 
learn out of boarding-shool.” 
Bb Never, abominable woman, mother of Beel- 
| zebub, will I enter your house again! You shall 
send me to Mrs, Wells this very hour, otherwise 
_I will set off alone, and you dare not prevent it,” 
and she appealed to Mr. Rumney in his brother’s 
name for protection. 

That person, if so he could properly be called, 
merely shrank inside the curtains. 

‘Get into the carry-all, then,” uttered Mrs. 
John, apparently relaxing her severity, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Wells will want you no longer than till she finds 
you out,” 

The unsuspecting girl hastily availed herself 
of the privilege granted, and seated herself be- 
side Mr. Rumney—Mrs. Rumney scrambled to 
the seat before them, seized reins and whip, and 
drove rapidly away. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE MAD-HOUSE AND THE BRIDE-CHAMBER. 

«Is that the lady having charge of this de- 
partment—so very young ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, no, she is an inmate.” 

‘‘Inmate! Why, Edward, she looks as sane 
as I do, and very beautiful and intellectual. I 
mean the one looking out from the small room 
opposite.” 

‘Yes; most of them have their more rational 
days. She commonly stays by herself dejected. 
Visitors rarely have seen her. Margaret, what 
are you down there for ?” 

The scene was in an asylum for the insane. 
Some visitors, conducted by a young man who 
had the superintendence of one of the male de- 
partments, had entered a spacious hall, and were 
passing up toward where thirty or forty victims 
of the terrible malady of madness were sitting 
or moving about in the sunshine of the western 
windows. The floor was white and perfectly 
clean, settees were ranged against the walls, a 
piano occupied a recess, and at an elevation | 
above hung various framed prints. A portion 
of the doors of the chambers on either hand | 
stood open, showing in each one or more beds, | 
with neat, white counterpanes, and a square of | 
carpet before them. | 

If the stranger felt surprise at seeing the face | 
which looked out desolately from the chamber, 
will not the reader do the same at knowing that | 
it was Berthine St. Leonard’s? Many of the pa- | 
tients came gathering around the visitors as they | 
paused; and one, a girl, who had her hands in- | 
cased together, and bound to her waist, and who | 
looked as though she had been idiotic before she 
was insane, dropped into a seat on the floor at | 
their feet. Dr. Leigh’s question to her was an- | 


swered by a vacant, ringing laugh—a repetition | 


of which the visitors were condemned to hear | 
often during their stay. | 

«Tam Queen Joanna of England,” announeed | 
a squabby woman, with basilisk eyes, walking | 
past with incomparable dignity; ‘‘the real | 
Queen Joanna. God! how would you like to | 
be shut in here, when you owned a house oppo- | 


| 











site the Park? Nice place, here? Good enough | 
place for crazy folks, oh, yes; but it aint no | me tink all *bout ’im—cost twenty-one dollar, 


“The divil dale wid yez now for the insoolt 
0’ comin’ to stare at us here!” growled one, 
when the visitors had passed her, sitting upright 
with folded arms. ‘It’s hopin’ the day’ll come 
to ye all, whin I'll be afther goin’ to yer hangin’, 
sure. ‘ Gaude et letare, Virgo Maria, Alleluia; 
Quia surrexit Dominus vere, Alleluia. Oremus.’” 

A petite Parisienne, whose face might have 
been esteemed a fortune fifteen years before, 
kept going to and fro, unnoticing any one, re- 
peating over and over, with endless wringing of 
hands— 

“It faut que je m’en aille—je ne veux pas y 
rester. O, Francois! Francois?” 

‘An affair of the heart,” remarked Leigh, 
who was endeavoring to satisfy his friends with 
some account of those who particularly interest- 
ed them. 

‘* And I say with her, that I cannot stay here,” 
returned his young cousin, the same who had 
noticed Berthine on first coming into the hall. 
‘¢ Edward, I am ready to weep for that poor girl 
looking out of her room on us.so imploringly. 
How long has she been here, and how much 
longer must she stay?” 

‘‘The last I cannot tell,” he replied, with a 
smile, ‘she may be among the incurable. She 
has been an inmate several months, perhaps a 
year. The disease is hereditary with her, I be- 
lieve. She is from the South, where her father 
died in a mad-house. She used to rave in the 
first of her being here—has had to be put in a 
straight-jacket, I think. She had made several 
attempts on her own life, her friends said—un- 
dertook to starve herself in her chamber, and 
concluding that too slow a process, hung herself 
out of a window, and was barely saved.” 

At this moment a stunning yell came from 
another part of the hall, and one negress ap- 
proached, dragging another, whom she reported 
as having pushed her against an arm of a settee, 
and cut her head terribly; however, no wound 
was apparent. The woman seeming to have 
obtained her aim in monopolizing the visitors’ 
attention, addressed them with odd gesticula- 
tions— 

‘“‘T had a cloak—dat lady’s blue dress make 


place for me. Here I am, though—confusion | girnt out at serbice—neber seen notin’ ’t’all ob 


seize them! Iam Queen Joanna.” 

‘‘ How do you do?” saluted another, offering 
her hand to one of the ladies. ‘‘ Glad to see you. 
Give me a fourpence to buy tea? Let me see 
how your dress is made? Do you live in the 
city? My hair curls naturally. I never could 
bear to be any way but particular about my 
looks—how can any one?” She twirled her 
fingers among her scant, wayward locks, lapped 
with one hand her unhooked dress, and went on 
gibbering. 


it since I come dis yer place, ‘leben year ’go. 
Would one ob you do a arrand for me? Den 
| take dis yer card ob invitation,” she handed 
| from her pocket a tri-cornered bit of chintz, ‘to 
| Mrs. Judge Hattwell—she’s a good frien’ ob 
/mine, and wont see me “bused. ‘Tank ye. 
| Whisht! don’t ’low de doctor to see.”’ 

Since the entrance of the visitors, Berthine 
had once withdrawn into her chamber for a 
_Ininute or so, re-appearing and standing at, her 
door, as we have seen. She did not wear the 
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dress of the institution, which was a blue check 
factory cotton, but one of black silk, with close- 
fitting corsage and sleeves, and trimmings of 
crape. Dr. Leigh, in ceasing to sketch her his- 
tory as he had heard it, chanced to look toward 
her, and was met by an expression startling in 
its intensity of griefful reproach. He saw that 
what he had said had reached her ear and her 
soul, and felt vaguely as if in some way it had 
done her a wrong. As now he turned to follow 
his friends, who were to quit the hall, he could 
not forbear a glance more at the poor young 
creature. Her look was averted as she was 
slowly retreating within, but her features could 
be seen to have changed their expression to one 
of such keen discouragement, as went to the be- 
holder’s heart. A slip of paper which, having 
been let fall from her hand, was shut upon the 
door-sill, he involuntarily stooped to draw out 
in passing, and inclosed in his fingers. When 
he was alone to examine it, he found it to be ap- 
parently from the margin of a newspaper, and 
inscribed in pencil in an evidently hurried but 
still beautiful chirography, with these words, 
beneath a correct date of time and place :— 

‘¢ Dear Mre, Wells—I send this by some kind 
visitors. For the sake of the far-distant one, 
your brother and my father, you will, I know, 
hasten to me the very hour you find where envy 
and malice have placed me. Merciful Heaven! 
what have I not already endured! I cannot 
always abide here without becoming a fit subject 
for the place. Brerruine St. L. Rumney.” 

This paper was folded over at the ends, and 
bore on the reverse a form of address. Dr. 
Leigh had seen madness in all its phases—he 
had also heard, at least, of that being called 
madness in some, which, in truth, was but ma- 
lice in others. He was in perpetual unrest, for 
the panorama of those few minutes near Ber- 
thine upon which his mind’s eye could not 
choose but look. Every effort to drop the curtain 
before the scene, only brought to him a’sense of 
guiltiness. Those eyes, filled with unuttered 
complainings, pierced him until, having resolved, 
not knowing whether in wisdom or in folly, to 
interest himself for the unfortunate girl, they 
shone on his spirit like suns, and he basked in 
their light. 

Next morning he sent for his young relative, 
Louise Graham, who had shown sympathy for 
Berthine the day before; and intrusting her 
with a knowledge of his purposes, was seconded 
by her with all enthusiasm. They confirmed 
themselves by communication with Berthine, 
whom they left faint with emotions, which she 
yet had the self-command to preserve from out- 
ward demonstration. A day later, Miss Graham 
came to the asylum,‘attended by Mrs. Wells; 
the latter, absolutely wild with excitement over 





the condition of her brother’s ward, whom her 
unworthy sister-in-law, Mrs. John, had first re- 
ported as being on a visit in New England, and 
subsequently as having died there. 

‘«She was put here by a tyrannical old uncle, 
to keep her away from a lover she adores,” said 
the doetor’s cousin to him, while Berthine’s 
friend had gone to her presence alone. 

‘Indeed !” exclaimed he, a wondrous change 
flashing over his countenance and leaving it with 
but half its manly beauty. 

“Oh, I know nothing about it,” corrected 
Louise, ‘‘Mrs. Wells has, remained too much 
struck by my news to do any thing but exclaim. 
I know as little as you; but that, you see, would 
be a sweet, romantic way of explaining the 
thing.” 

‘‘ Away with your romantic way of explaining 
it,”’? thought the other, while his face lighted 
anew, like a pool when a cloud passes from be- 
tween it and the moon. Louise observed the 
phenomenon, and, slowly appreciating, smiled 
aside. 

The facts once established, procured, of 
course, Berthine’s instantaneous discharge. 
Mournful tidings awaited her—her benefactor 
had fallen a prey, in India, to a raging epidemic. 
He left by will the whole of a vast property to 
his adopted child. This girl out of the way, the 
estate reverted to the heirs-at-law; and it was 
on this ground her persecutor, who had thrust 
her into the mad-house to compel her to relent 
and marry Hughes Burrow, determined on her 
life-long incarceration. 

The Rumney family, vehement against Mrs, 
John, prepared as secret as possible to go in full 
delegation to her house, and present her victim 
redeemed; the miserable woman, however, on 
the alert, as well she might be, made discoveries, 
snatched up her treasure of a son, and fled be- 
fore the fire; having previously, by the mort- 
gage of her place, raised what means she was 
able. For the sake of her husband, and in ac- 
cordance with the earnest desire of Berthine, 
she was never sought after, but given over to 
the punishment of her own conscience and of 
Him who will by no means clear the guilty. 
John Rumney furnished himself a housekeeper, 
and continued at the same home, appearing not 
to regret the change made; though for a time 
uncertain, in the absence of his wifely reins, 
what course he ought to go. The gray hairs, 
whose appearance his older half had hailed with 
delight, as seeming to bring him nearer her own 
time of life, did not perceptibly ‘increase their 
number for some years. ' 

The day came soon when there was at Mrs. 
Wells’ a magnificent wedding; Berthine, happy 
as she was beautiful, becoming the wife of the 
noble young physician, but for whose exertions 
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she might have been forever numbered with 
maniacs, condemned to hear day and night but 
their gibbering and their shrieks. Pretty, 
warm-hearted Louise Graham, and one who, not 
unworthy, had chosen her to be one day his 
bride, officiated as bridesmaid and groomsman. 
The bitterest human experiences may be but 
the birth-pang of some great blessing, either to 
ourselves or the world. Through the darkest 
waters of affliction upsprings the pure lily of 
joy, whose root in the sole sunshine of prosperity 
would have withered and become nought. Ber- 
thine Leigh, by her last misfortune, seems set 
apart to deeds of love in behalf of a class almost 
excluded from the benifices of their kind. Daily, 
along with her husband, who is now at the head 





of the institution, she goes through the apart- 


ments where she was once a prisoner—and even 
the fierciest among them there grows gentle at 
the glance of her eye, the sound of her voice, 
and the touch of her hand. Especially at each 
new admission of a patient, she finds her plea- 
sant duty in understanding the nature and de- 
gree of madness, and originating and adapting 
methods of cure; by which means not only is 
the asylum secured against imposition, but a 
much larger proportion are, in a much briefer 
space of time, restored to usefulness in society, 
than is shown to have been the case under the 
old form of treatment. 


“The dearest enjoyments of home are there, 
The chat and the laugh by the hearth’s cheering glare, 
When day and its labors are done.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

In the library of Castle Trevor sat three per- 
sons—a lady and gentleman, of what might be 
termed middle age, and a younger lady appar- 
ently about eighteen. The elder, whom I will 
at once introduce to my readers, was Lady Tre- 
vor, a tall, spare figure, with deep curves about 
a firmly compressed mouth, the thin lips being 
pinched and pale; and scanty eyebrows, which 
met in a habitual frown above a nose hooked 
and sharp as an eagle’s. Her eyes, of a bluish 
gray, and deeply set, were now fixed with a 
piercing glance on her lord, the while he read in 
half sentences a letter, of which the thin paper 
and -multitudinous signs proclaimed a foreign 
origin. Lord Trevor was in most respects the 
opposite of his lady; being neither prononcé nor 
clever; and only known as an indulgent master 
and landlord, profoundly careless of game laws, 
and a cipher in the House, always willing to oblige 
a friend with his vote. The third occupant of 
the room was a tall, dark complexioned girl, 
With features resembling Murillo’s Madonnas. 
Large and lustrous eyes, with heavy fringes, and 
braid on braid of glossy purple-black hair, 
wreathed round the small and exquisitely shaped 
head, were decidedly opposite to the Saxon type, 
a3 well as the curve of the sensitive nostril, and 
the parting over small and sparkling teeth of the 

ull and passionate lips. She sat on a low otto- 
man, half hidden by the velvet curtain that lent 
a glow of its crimson to her dark cheek. The 
slender neck, slightly bent forward, indicated an 
attentive ear to the contents of the letter; while 


a succession of taps from the dainty foot, quick 
but inaudible on the thick carpet, showed that 
the reader did not keep pace with her impatience. 
This was Edith Trevor, the orphan daughter of 
Lord Trevor’s elder brother and his Spanish 
wife, from whom their child inherited her dark 
beauty and warm temperament. 

‘“*A very bad hand Constance writes,” said 
Lord Trevor, as he slowly threaded his way 
through the crossed letter, ‘‘a very bad hand, 
and this paper is so thin I cannot read it at all.” 

‘Then give it to me,” returned her ladyship. 
‘“‘T can at least contrive to discover what it 
means.” 

‘¢It means, so far as I can see,” he observed, 
quietly handing it across the table, ‘‘ that Capt. 
Leigh is dead, and Constance and her little girl 
desirous of coming here; which is very natural, 
my dear, after so many years absence.”’ 

“‘T do not think so,” was the cold reply. 
‘‘Your sister separated herself from her home 
and family by a bad marriage; and now that 
her husband is dead she finds it convenient to 
return, but it does not at all follow that she is 
to be received.” 

_ But you do not mean, I hope, that she is not 
to come here ?” 

«¢ You will do as you think best, of course, but 
for my part, I believe the consequences of one’s 
acts should not be interfered with.” 

‘¢What has Aunt Constance done?” inquired 
the watcher behind the curtain. 

A cold light glittered in Lady Trevor’s eye, 
and a sarcasm rested on her lip, as she turned 
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toward her niece, but the expression on the face 
she met altered her purpose, and her husband 
accordingly replied— 

‘** Done, my dear? nothing! except,” he added, 
correcting himself as he caught his lady’s glance, 
‘‘except that she married Captain Leigh without 
our consent, or indeed without our knowledge.” 

- And who was Captain Leigh?” 

‘‘ An officer in the hussars, my dear, but un- 
fortunately very poor. He was a handsome fel- 
low, too! Don’t you remember, Beatrice, how 
he was admired that day at the Duke of ——’s 
fete, the first time I saw you?” 

‘* Yes, | remember.” 

‘‘ And is that the reason I have never heard 
her name, uncle? And her husband is now 
dead? Poor aunt!’ 

‘Yes, she is a widow now, poor thing! and 
with little else to live on than her pension, and 
so she thinks it will be best for her to come here; 
chiefly for her little daughter’s sake, whom she 
has named after you, my dear Beatrice.”’ 

‘¢Humph! I am obliged to her.” 

‘‘Now, what can I, what can you, I mean, 
suggest about her coming here ?”’ 

‘‘My suggestion is, that she should stay 
where she is.”’ 

‘«In Caleutta, my dear? alone ?”’ 

‘‘Why not? she is known there, I suppose, 
after a residence of ten years; and as they have 
been always poor, she ought to know how to live 
cheaply, if not, she can marry again; at all 
events she cannot come here; do not interrupt 
me, I mean exactly what I say. In the first 
place we are going to town for Edith’s presenta- 
tion; then we shall have many visitors here, not 
improbably the Duchess of C., and of course all 
would be set aside by your sister’s presence.” 

‘* 1 cannot see why that should be.” 

‘‘ Simply because we must observe appear- 
ances; and no matter how we may feel toward 
Mrs. Leigh, at least, if she were here, she must 
receive all the courtesy due to her as your sister, 
and her recent widowhood would compel us to 
spend a quiet winter.”’ 

‘‘ But, [ think, in her letter she speaks of 
coming immediately.” 

‘‘T hope not! let me see, ah! ‘sure of my 
brother’s love, and confident in his protection 
for my little Beatrice, I will not wait for a reply 
to this, but wiJl be in England, almost if not 
quite as soon, as I shall take the overland route 
with Lord and Lady S., who are leaving the 
presidency now.’” 

‘¢ So you see she is coming, Beatrice, and I 
think the best thing we can do, is to go to Lon- 
don and wait until they arrive.” 

‘‘You can do as you please, but J certainly 








shall not go to town until the season commences. 
And I must say, too, that Constance Leigh is 
the last person I should choose to come here on 
Edith’s account.” 

** And why on mine, if you please?” 

‘*Because you are a willful, passionate girl, 
and can derive no benefit from an association 
with your aunt, whose faults were the same.” 

‘*My dear, Beatrice! she was never else than 
the most sunny-tempered, loving creature in the 
world.” 

‘*How is it that you always contradict my 
opinion? I suy she was, both willful and passion- 
ate; had she not been, she would never have 
carried her point in defiance of her whole 
family, except Edith’s mother who upheld her 
to the last.” 

‘Ah, I am glad Aunt Constance is coming! 
Now I can hear something of mamma from one 
who loved her!” 

‘*Do not be too sure of that. Your aunt may 
come to England if she please, but her coming 
to Castle Trevor is another question; your very 
anxiety proving to me more fully how undesira- 
ble it would be for you.” 

** Please do not make me the excuse for your 
refusal, and do not suppose that I shall be either 
better or worse for knowing her. Because she 
married secretly, is no reason why I should do 
so too; though I must confess that, if I thought 
proper to do so, the fact of being renounced by— 
by, well! by the members of the Trevor family, 
would be no safeguard.” 

‘¢T can very well believe that. Iam certain 
no consequence would prevent you from follow- 
ing your will, if it could be accomplished, and, 
therefore, I place no dependence on you. The 
only difference between you and Mrs. Leigh is 
that you have more pride than she had. That 
may save you, but you possess nothing else 
which can.” 

** Why is itso? Why have I pride and noth- 
ing else? Whose fault is it? What has made 
me passionate and proud, but the false, hollow 
hearts I have had to guide me!”’ 

‘‘T have often told you, Edith, that these 
theatrical displays are most unlady-like. The 
rudeness of your remarks to your uncle and my- 
self I pass over, but I cannot permit a loud voice 
and that tossing about of your arms without 
reproof.”’ 

‘**Uncle knows very well that I exempt him 
from all share in the wrong course that has been 
pursued with me,” she replied, turning her head 
toward her uncle, who shifted uneasily during 
this conversation, with a look of affection from 
out her eyes, which in a moment flashed on her 
aunt as she.continued, ‘‘but I have always 
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known that I might have been different, had I 


been in other hands to train. You have met my 
passion and impulse with sarcasm and coldness, 
that only roused a deadlier flame, when one lov- 
ing word would have subdued it. Ihave had no 
childhood, or child’s happy feelings; when my 
heart has been full of anger, you have forced me 
to smile and speak gently to your visitors; you 
have taught me to regulate even my politeness 
by their rank. You teach me to be proud and 
deceitful, and expect humility and. candor. 
Grapes from thorns, and figs from thistles, aunt.”’ 

Lady Trevor smiled her cold, scornful smile 
that was like the flash of a steel blade, and only 
replied : 

‘‘Enough for the present! I hear carriage- 
wheels, you had better retire; and I wish, if 
you please, that you would practice carefully 
that Fantasio of Chopin’s, which you played so 
badly last night —” 

She was interrupted by the entrance of the 
groom of the chambers, who announced with 
solemnity— 

‘‘The Honorable Mrs. Leigh, and Miss Leigh!” 

A slight figure enveloped in widows’ drapery, 
and a fair child clinging to her dress, stood in 
the door-way, followed by an ayah in a splendid 
turban and gold ear-rings. 

‘* Ah, Constance, I am glad to see you! Wel- 
come home, my dear sister,” said Lord Trevor, 
with a brotherly embrace to the stranger; while 
his lady upraised her figure to its full height, 
but made no movement of welcome; and Edith 
(though longing to stay and make acquaintance 
with her newly-found aunt, did not dare to in- 
fringe the rules which prohibit a young lady not 
‘‘presented” from remaining to see company) 
quietly glided into an anteroom, where she was 
soon lost in the wilderings of Chopin’s intricacies. 





CHAPTER II. 

A quick characteristic knock at Mrs. Leigh’s 
door, on the following day, was replied to by a 
gentle ‘‘come in.”” Edith entered and found her 
aunt lying languid and pale on a low couch, 
with her daughter nestled fondly on her bosom. 
It was a sadly sweet face, that of the youthful 
widow, with its drooping luxuriance of silky 
hair, now freed from the quaint crimped cap 
she had laid aside while resting, and the hazel 
eye of velvety softness, with its upturned ex- 
pression of patient suffering. A faint pink pass- 
ed over her features as she rose to meet her 
niece, who stood in the doorway, her usual look 
of haughty self-possession tempered for the mo- 
ment by a tinge of womanly sympathy. 

‘My beloved Edith!” said her aunt fondly 
kissing her, ‘‘ how good of you to come to me. 
Sit there where I can see you; ah! you have 





cheek too, but your smile is your father’s—poor 
Everard!” 

‘¢Oh, aunt, I am so anxious to speak to you 
about mamma—not now, of course, but some 
day when you are quite able to bear it. It will 
be such a delight to hear her spoken of by one 
who loved her. You did, I know.” 

‘* Most truly !” 

‘¢‘ As for me, I can only trace back to a dream- 
land, where I see a tall, queenly figure, bending 
over my little bed, and speaking such musical 
words ; but the reality, when I try to shape it, 
floats away, and I cannot recall her features. 
But now I must remember my visit is to you 
and my little cousin—cannot I make her ac- 
quaintance ?” 

‘Certainly; come, Bice, my darling, come 
and speak to your cousin Edith.” 

Edith had not much sympathy with children; 
but for the sake of her newly-found aunt, she 
stretched her hand to the little Bengalee, who 
burst into tears, and hid her face on her mo- 
ther’s lap. The ayah approached, and with 
many soothing words in the musical Hindos- 
tanee, prevailed on her to go forward and be 
kissed. A perfectly colorless face, now wet with 
tears, and large sleepy-looking eyes, of what 
precise shade it was impossible to decide, made 
the child, in Edith’s eyes, a perfect fright. But 
she kissed her kindly enough, and patting her 
on the head, observed she inherited her mother’s 
lovely hair, in color and quantity. 

‘¢We must be good friends, little one—you 
must not be afraid of me. Come, what is your 
name ?” 

A sob. 

‘¢ You will not tell? 
Lucy? or Mary?” 

The eyes were timidly raised, and the voice 
still choked by sobs, whispered— 

‘¢Not Mary, Bice.” 

‘And a very pretty name it is, that soft 
Italian Bice.” 

‘¢That will do,” said her mother, “you must 
not tease cousin Edith; go, my darling, and ask 
Herminia to brush your hair. And now,” she 
added, when child and ayah had gone to an inner 
room, ‘‘now let me speak respecting your pre- 
sentation, which Lady Trevor thinks must be 
‘postponed, because of my most inopportune arri- 
yal. What do you think? Tell me candidly.” 

‘‘T certainly wish to be presented, because 
you have no idea what a dull life I lead, and 
after that I shall go into society. Now I have 
no companion except my dear, faithful dog, old 
Nep; but then I should have full privileges, I 
suppose; but, much as I wish it, I do not desire 
it to be at the expense of your comfort or peace 
in any way; and I would infinitely rather have 


Well, I shall guess—it is 





your mother’s eyes and hair, and her olive 
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‘¢ But why should it be put off? If I am suf- 
fered to remain quietly here, while you are in 
town, I cannot see what objection there can be.” 

‘“‘None at all, of course; but Aunt Trevor 
always makes one when she can.” 

‘* My dear, you must not say so.” 

Edith turned a quick glance, as though impa- 
tient of rebuke, but her aunt’s gentle face dis- 
armed her, and she hastily replied— 

‘*It is true, though, and if she were honest 
and candid about her likes and dislikes, I should 
not mind; but she always keeps her true and 
selfish reason in the back-ground, and brings 
forward a plausible one, to which no one can 
object. Ah, itis true! Should I not know her 
tolerably well?” 

‘Indeed, dearest, I grieve to hear you speak 
so of your aunt; pray, do not, it distresses me 
so much.” 

‘Certainly, I shall be silent, if it distresses 
you; but either totally silent I must be, or else 
give you the real hard truth, for I cannot dis- 
semble, aunt.” 

‘*T should be sorry if you did, Edith; yet you 
know there are many truths which ought not to 
be spoken.” 

‘*] never could understand these nice dis- 
tinctions. If I know Aunt Trevor to be selfish 
and insincere, must I not—” 

She was interrapted by the entrance of the 
lady under discussion, who entered loftily as 
usual, bestowing a bend of frigid recognition, 
which seemed as much directed to the furniture 
as to the inmates of the room; then seating her- 
self, she requested to see Mrs. Leigh’s daughter. 
By much coaxing, she was induced to come for- 
ward and perform an awkward curtesy before 
her aunt. 

‘*What system do you propose to adopt re- 
specting her education?” 

‘*T have not thought of any, as yet.” 

‘*Ah! and—a—may I inquire her age ?” 

‘*She was ten last October, and in India chil- 
dren of that age are altogether under the care of 
an ayah.”’ 

‘‘Ten! Ishould not have thought her more 
than seven! But not being in India any longer, 
I presume you intend her to be educated, or 
perhaps you intend her to remain under her 
nurse’s instruction ?” 

Mrs. Leigh colored deeply, but made no reply, 
while her ladyship went on— 

‘“«Lord Trevor and myself have thought a good 
deal over this matter, and conclude that it will 
not do to postpone Edith’s presentation; in 
which case we should be obliged to leave you for 
six weeks or two months, during which time you 
and your daughter would become accustomed to 
the change from India to England; and after 

our return, the same teachers who have in- 





structed Edith, can be had for her. Does this 
suit you?” 

** Quite so, thank you. I should have been 
very sorry had Edith’s presentation been de- 
layed, and, as you observe, the two months will 
give us time to—to—to recover ourselves; but I 
am afraid Bice will not be fit for teachers yet, 
as she has never been taught any thing, and, in- 
deed, until a year or two past, spoke little else 
than Hindostanee.” 

“Ten years of age, and not taught any thing,” 
said Lady Trevor, in amazement, at this ne 
glected child. 

Mrs. Leigh smiled faintly, and said— 

‘¢ But we hope one day to recover lost time.” 

‘*A great mistake! time is never recovered; 
come here, Beatrice.” 

The child, feeling no delight in the keen eyes 
fixed on her, and knowing that the formal 
‘‘ Beatrice” was only addressed to her as a sub- 
stitute for the loving diminutive when she had 
been naughty, hung back, and spite of her mo- 
ther’s entreaties, strengthened by a vision of 
Herminia, with a horn of bon-bons, could not be 
persuaded to approach her aunt. Mrs. Leigh 
commenced a gentle defense, but was cut short 
by Lady Trevor, who, with a wave of her hand, 
observed— 

“No apologies, I beg! I am sorry she has 
been so ngglected in temper and manners; but 
that we shall rectify as well as all else that is 
amiss.”’ 

And with another bend, she swept out of the 
room. 

‘‘T cannot think, Aunt Constance, how you 
can bear disagreeable things without replying,” 
said Edith, impetuously, as the door closed. 
‘¢Had I been in your place, I should have had 
a scene for one or two remarks Aunt Trevor 
made.” 

‘«‘That would only have made matters worse. 
Once I was quite as easily roused as you are; 
my temper quite as impulsive; and though still 
far from subdued, yet sufficiently so to prevent 
any outward display.” 

‘That is something I can never do—when I 
am provoked with people, I cannot help letting 
them see it. To be angry, and yet appear gen- 
tle, is, in my opinion, acting a lie.” 

‘‘My dear, what a mistaken idea! Surely, 
there is no untruth in trying to curb a wayward 
temper, or in repressing a word which, if spoken, 
may leave an indelible trace of evil. But don’t 
you think we are apt to deceive ourselves by 
giving bad passions a good name; and, because 
it is agreeable to us to indulge our tempers to 
the utmost, try to think we are truthful and can- 
did, when, alas! we are only proud and pas- 
sionate ?”’ 

* «T acknowledge I am proud,” said Edith, 
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slightly tossing her head. ‘I think pride a 
virtue. Proud pecple will never condescend to 
mean, petty acts. Yes, I should be sorry not to 
be proud.” 

There was a pause, when Edith suddenly 
asked— 

‘What is your opinion of me, aunt?” 

‘*My dear, I know too little of you to judge 
correctly.” 

‘« But so far as you do know, what?” 

‘“‘I think you have a generous nature, warm 
and impulsive, but—” 

‘Spoiled by temper, I suppose ?” 

“Its full beauty marred by it, certainly. Oh, 
Edith! I do indeed grieve when I see the sweet 
flowers, planted by the Master’s hand, choked out 
by tall weeds, sown among them by the Enemy 
when men slept.” 

“‘T will follow out your image, aunt, and say 
that the tares and wheat, or, as you have it, the 
flowers and weeds, must grow together until 
harvest, for never can they be rooted out in me.” 

‘**Not if you bestow all care and culture on 
the weeds—the rank one of Pride, for instance 
—and think it more worthy of being cherished 
than the lovely plants of Humility and Self- 
denial, the loveliest in the garden.” 

‘* Exotics with me, I assure you, and will not 
survive transplanting. I never have been hum- 
ble, never self-denying, and I know I shall not 
change. I dare say I might have been better if 
mamma had lived, but, with the exception of 
Nep, I may say in the words of the old song— 

“T care for nobody, no, not I, 
For nobody cares for me!” 

‘“‘ Bitter words from your young lips, Edith, 
my child!” said her aunt, laying her hand 
fondly on the dark hair; but the young girl, as 
if too proud for sympathy, made a restless 
movement and withdrew; in a moment, as 
though sorry, she kissed her impulsively, and 
without a word left the room, 

It was in truth a noble disposition marred and 
defaced, that of Edith Trevor. With a heart 
generous in all its impulses, longing to love and 
be loved, but proud and ungovernable, she had 
been repressed by coldness and scorn, and forced 
back, cankering upon herself, until scarce a 
vestige of the early loveliness was there. But 
still the native appreciation of goodness, yet in- 
tact, led her day by day to her aunt’s apart- 
ment, where she learned many a lesson of pa- 
tience and gentleness from the loving friend to 
Whom she listened, because she believed in her 
sincerity. 

On the evening before the departure for Lon- 
don, she threw herself with careless grace on 
a low seat by her aunt’s couch, saying— 

‘*T do not know when I shall have another op- 
portunity, Aunt Constance, to ask about mamma, 





and as I am very anxious to speak to you of her, 
may I do so now °” 

‘¢ Willingly, dear, what do you wish to hear ?” 

‘«‘ Any thing—every thing ; what she was like, 
what her temper was, and about her death.” 

‘Of her death I can tell you but little, as it 
occurred while I was visiting some relatives in 
Scotland; and all I know has been gathered from 
Lady Trevor’s letters; but previously I saw 
more of her, and I believe knew her more tho- 
roughly than any one else did, as I always 
lived here with her and your father until her 
death; and after that my own marriage sepa- 
rated me from the other members of the family.” 

‘‘ Do tell me what she was like? It is too bad 
there is no portrait of her.” 

‘¢ There was one, but it was burnt at the time 
the old castle was destroyed by the rioters; but 
I can describe her to you quite as well; indeed I 
have no doubt in a few years you will be her 
exact counterpart, as you are so excessively like 
her even now, that you sometimes recall her 
painfully to me.” 

‘¢ And her temper, aunt?” 

‘‘ Also like yours, dear—only this difference, 
that where you have to contend against being 
but imperfectly understood, and feeling the want 
of an affection, she was surrounded by those 
who fully appreciated her, and gave her the 
whole of their love.” 

‘‘Am I not right in thinking that she and 
Aunt Trevor were not very sisterly toward each 
other ?” 

‘‘ They very seldom met, and if any unplea- 
sant feeling did exist, it must have been caused 
altogether by your mother’s foreign birth and 
associations. But, alas! Edith, when I consider 
the many events and persons which we will not 
agree with, I find that our sweetest flowers are 
full of thorns, and that truly ‘ there is no abid- 
ing city here.’ I am full of anxiety for you, 
just at this time, when you are about launching 
your boat, knowing little of the perils around! 
If you did not trust so entirely to your impulses, 
and would try to keep under control that high, 
proud spirit, I should not feel so; but now, my 
Edith, I confess my fears that you will choose 
thorny paths for your own footsteps.” 

“If I had some one always near me whom I 
loved, and who loved me, I might be moulded 
into something good; and for that reason I wish 
I could stay at Castle Trevor instead of going to 
London; but I suppose it is all for the best.” 

‘‘T trust it may be so. And as to having 
*¢gome one to love you,” tell me Edith how can 
you expect love from those to whom you only 
give the bitter husk of your nature ?” 

‘¢ Perhaps I ought not; yet I should best like 
to be loved by some one who would love me all 
the more tenderly for my faults.’’ 
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“We only meet such love in novels; no one 
is loved because they possess great faults. It is 
true our love may take a more anxious, and 
consequently more apparent form, when we see 
an otherwise lovely character, blurred and de- 
faced by faults that self-watchfulness would have 
overcome. Do not suppose that a mental blem- 
ish will ever win you the love of those who have 
no prior reason for loving you; that must de- 
pend on your inner self; your outer self, lovely 
as it is, will gain you admiration but nothing 
more.” 

‘* Am I lovely, aunt? Do you think so?” 

‘‘You are very beautiful, Edith; amongst a 
crowd you would probably be the most lovely ; 
do you not know that ?” 

‘‘T have always been told of my beauty, but I 
care nothing for it, probably, because aunt says 
I must depend on it for a coronet; and I assure 
you if that is so, I shall live and die Edith Tre- 
vor; for I would rather never marry—or marry 
some poor man who loved me for myself alone— 
than wed an earl who would choose me because 
I pleased his eye.” 

‘But you might please the eye of the ‘poor 
man’ equally, without his being as disinterested ; 
for where your fortune would be valueless to 
one, it would to the other be a great considera- 
tion.” 

‘‘That is true; and marriage seems to me so 
like Scylla and Charibdis, that I never intend to 
try it.” 

‘*Do you know you speak very strangely for a 
girl of eighteen? All your ideas—as you ex- 
press them—are those of a blasée ‘woman of 
the world.’”’ 

‘In good truth, aunt, I feel much older than 
Iam. My life has been so monotonous since 
papa’s death, that is to say since I was six years 
old, that I seem to have compressed a dozen 
lives in it. Until last year I had a German 
governess who was as stiff as if she had walked 
out of one of ‘La Motte Fouques’ romances, 
and between her in the school-room, and aunt in 
the drawing-room, I have hada sore climbing up | 





the Hill Difficulty ; my only companion being my 
good dog, who is a faithful-hearted friend, the 
depository of all my griefs, and the only sharer 
of my joys (when I have any!) So you seeI 
do not know anybody, and I do not expect to be 
delighted at any acquaintance I may have; for, 
with the exception of yourself, I never met any 
one whom I cared to meet again.” 

‘*Not your Uncle Trevor ?” 

** Ah, yes! he is as good and kind as though 
I had been the most amiable of nieces. Also, I 
like Mr. Shaw, our clergyman, who would have 
done me good, if any one could: but, unhappily, 
what I learned on Sunday, was washed out on 
Monday.” 

«You appear to me to resign yourself quietly 
to the idea that you are so bad you cannot be 
worse—is it not so?” 

‘‘Not quite that; I think I might be worse, 
and probably shall be, and certainly do not ex- 
pect to be any better. I know myself very well, 
I think, and I do not believe my proud, high 
temper can ever change, and as I once told you, 
I do not desire it, I do not wish to be gentle. 
And so, if I cannot bend others by my strong 
will, at least, they shall not bend me!” 

‘Edith, are you happy ?” 

‘“‘Happy? No! How could I be? I have no 
sympathy for or from any one, or love either, 
with the exceptions you know of.” 

“Would I could persuade you of the only true 
happiness, my dear girl.” 

‘You mean Religion! You are right; and I 
only wish I felt what you say as thoroughly as I 
believe it; perhaps one day I shall, but that will 
depend more on my surroundings than on my- 
self. And, see! the clock has struck eleven, 
and I have not yet put away any of the private 
little things I never suffer Mdlle. Palmyre te 
touch; so I must bid you farewell. I shall be 
really glad to come back to you; meanwhile, I 
hope you and Bice will not be lonely. Good-by, 
dear aunt.” 

“Farewell, Edith. God keep you!” 

[To be continued. 





AN ADVENTURE AMONG THE SHARKS. 


Tux following incidents occurred as far back ! 
as the year 1831. A brief and imperfect account 
appeared, I believe, at the time in the West In- 
dian newspapers. The facts will now, however, 
be brought before the reader in a complete form, 
the hero being a personal friend of my own, from 
whom I obtained the succeeding particulars. 

Four officers, belonging to a West Indian regi- 
ment, had gone on a day’s holiday to visit a 
comrade, who commanded a détachment stationed 





at an outpost, on an island situated about eight 
miles from head-quarters. It was on their re- 
turn, in the evening, that the circumstances re- 
ferred to occurred. They had taken with them 
two native soldiers to act as boatmen, a duty 
with which they were familiar; and as their 
bark was tight and sound, the breeze and tide 
favorable, and they themselves enlivened by the 
cheerful day they had spent with a favorite 
brother-officer, all for a time went well. My 
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friend Elton knew the course well, and, acting 
as steersman, had conducted them safely more 
than half the voyage. They had reached a long 
swampy island of mangroves—the extreme point 
of which was nearly opposite the barracks of 
the depot, though separated from them by a 
channel more than a mile in breadth—before 
any obstacle interfered with their progress, but 
here it became necessary to jib the sails, and 
Captain Munro undertook this office. 

Munro had recently suffered from an attack 
of yellow fever, from which he was gradually 
recovering; but he had over-estimated his 
strength; and it so happened, by one of those 
accidents which frequently come upon us when 
least expected, that the main-sheet slipped from 
his hands, which were too weak to hold it, and 
the sails swinging suddenly round, the boat up- 
set with a shock that, filling her with water in 

less time than I tell the story, sent her down. 
And down for the moment all went, and up again 
they all came, as drowning men do. Sudden as 
the event was, it did not deprive Elton of his 
presence of mind. He saw in the gathering 
darkness, when he was borne up again on the 
water, that about a foot of the mast still kept 
above them, and he shouted out to the party to 
get at it, and hold on by it for their lives. Be- 
fore he could swim round to it, however, he saw 
it sink beneath the weight of the two black men. 
For them and for himself he had hope, as all the 
natives are expert swimmers, and none of them 
could surpass him in that useful accomplish- 
ment; but it was not so with the others, and he 
felt that now was coming on a great conflict be- 
tween life and death, for which God’s help and 
all his own brave energies would be demanded. 
He managed to take off his jacket; but to divest 
himself of his heavy boots baffled him, and he 
had nothing to do for it but to swim toward land. 

‘‘To the shore, boys!” shouted he, ‘to the 
shore!” And though the darkness had now 
settled into night, the shore was still visible, 
looming against the starry sky. And now the 
phantoms of fear, which, in truth, had begun to 
gather round each heart, spread into terrible 
and distinct realities. Munro had on a heavy 
cloak, having been an invalid; Dean was a large 
and corpulent man; still, both were tolerable 
swimmers, though inferior to Elton; but young 
Wilkinson could not swim above a few yards; he 
had hitherto contrived to keep afloat by throwing 
bimself on his back. 

At this juncture a panic seized all three; and, 
as if mysteriously moved by one general instinct 
of prophetic horror, they began to scream and 
cry out m a manner that convinced Elton they 
Were lost men. He heard them, but could no 





longer see them, and all he could do, as he 
slowly made shoreward, was to urge them on 
his track, with short phrases of encouragement. 
But with the same suddenness with which they 
gave utterance to their shouts of terror, these 
appalling sounds ceased; there was silence, and 
Elton knew that life was over for some—per- 
haps for all—its last audible voice passing away 
in those awful cries. They had not answered 
his first cheering words—they could not now! 
Elton’s spirit quailed for an instant—a fear was 
coming to trouble it; but at that moment the 
water gave out a sound and a motion, and some 
person swam toward him. It was one of the 
black men. As he began to speak, he stopped 
all at once, uttered a sharp cry, and exclaiming, 
‘“‘Massa, massa, something has bitten me!” 
dashed on toward the shore. 

Elton was not immediately struck by the real 
danger of his position, nor were the words of 
the native suggestive of more than apprehen- 
sion; but his strength and hope began to flag; 
his clothes were heavy with the water, and his 
boots impeded his movements to overtake the 
black. Yet, with a faint hope of their reaching 
some ear, he from time to time continued to call 
out words of cheer; but no response encouraged 
him to persevere, and for the first time he be- 
gan to think entirely of himself, for hitherto he 
had thought more of others. At that moment 
something like the rush of a gust of wind below 
the water startled him; and then all at once burst 
upon him the recollection of the sharks which 
abounded in those seasand swampy creeks. The 
thought might have paralyzed a feebler man, 
but to him it gave an impetus; and he was 
striking forward with accelerated vigor and 
speed, when, hark! whatis that? A cry—one 
single cry of wild despair behind him; not the 
brief, bubbling scream of a drowning man, but 
prolonged and continued in a wailful diapason 
of exceeding horror. 

It convinced him that some one still clung to 
the mast, and perhaps, clinging there had been 
attacked by sharks, for there was no sound of 
swimming near him. Ina few more strokes he 
reached the land, where he found both the natives, 
one of whom was stanching a slight wound in his 
leg with some healing herb; it was he who had 
been bitten by the shark. After a short pause 
they forced their way through the swamp to the 
corner of the island, in the track of boats passing 
to St. Eustache, in the hope of obtaining assist- 
ance for the hapless individual whose cries, feeble 
and failing, still continued at intervals to harrow 
their souls with terror and compassion. But, 
alas! no boat hove in sight, and as dawn began 
to appear, and the cry of distress ceased to be 
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heard, Elton determined to traverse the whole 
island, and if then no boat could be found, to 
swim across to the barracks. 

One of the men declared it was young Wilkin- 
son who still clung to the mast, which, righting 
itself after its brief absorption below the water, 
had now resumed its erect position; and, as he 
was a youth very generally beloved, and particu- 
larly dear to Elton, the desire to save him, 
though at the risk of his own life, caused him 
to despise all danger. He therefore commenced 
his passage across the channel to the island, and 
as the water was at first so shallow as to admit 
of wading, he concluded that the remainder 
would be so trifling as'not to overtask his powers. 
The chief peril would be from the sharks. The 
Sepoys, who had tried to dissuade him from the 
undertaking, seeing him resolute, accompanied 
him ; and they made some eonsiderable progress, 
until the increasing depth of sea obliged them 





to swim again; they felt that their exertions 
during the night and the early morning—though 
it was now perhaps not two o’clock, dawn ap- 
pearing so much sooner in the summer season— 
had exausted them ,beyond their suspicions. 
Elton, too, began to feel that he could not long 
hold out, when just as hope was on the point of 
extinction, a boat providentially approached! 
It took them*in, and they were saved. 

Elton made them immediately paddle toward 
the fatal spot; but ere they reached it, that 
being whom he still hoped to find there alive— 
the young, the cherished comrade—met them in 
the scarcely recognizable shape of a mutilated 
corpse. The lower part of the limbs, devoured 
by the sharks, presented a hideous spectacle ; 
but the beautiful head, with its long bright hair, 
silky and profuse almost as a woman’s, remained 
untouched. The body of Munro was found, but 
that of Dean was no more seen. 
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WINNIE. 


—— 


WAKE a song of joy, 
For the pearly gate swings ope 
To a heaven’s employ, 
And a moment stands ajar, 
For the child of love and hope 
Come from far 
To the upper skies ; 
For a little angel come 
On a blessed Sabbath even, 
From the suffering of earth 
To her Father’s home, 
Putting off the dark disguise 
She had worn from birth, 
For the shining robes of Heaven! 


In the early spring, 
Came she to this world of ours! 
Ere the sunshine loosed the icy bands 
From the russet lands— 
Ere the south wind’s dewy wing 
Asked for budding flowers, 
Ere the garden pansy bloomed, 
Waking from its winter night, 
Ere the first sweet violet’s breath perfumed 
Sunny nooks, 
By the running brooks, 
Saw she first earth’s glimmering light! 
With @ radiant smile, 
Like the smile of ruddy skies 
At the morning sacrifice, 
Came she, cheering doting hearts awhile, 
Kindling on the altar of their love 
Vestal fires, 
And with new and holier desires, 
Burned they sweeter incense for such gentle dove, 
Nestled on their breast 
As its angel guest! 





During all the spring and summer hours, 
When the smile of flowers 
In the fields of living green, 
Gladdened earth 
With their beauteous birth, 
Till the brightening scene 
Wakened, with its incense call, 
Thoughts of Eden, ere the fall; 
Drooped she day by day, 
As the burning wing 
Of untimely suffering 
Fanned life’s loveliness away ! 


And. when came the Autumn time, 
Bringing chill and frost, 
With their pencil touch sublime, 
And the mild October sun, 
Giving radiant birth 
To the dying glow of earth ; 
Parente had their darling lost— 
Heaven, another angel won ! 


Like the morning cloud, she passed away, 
Soaring to the skies ; 
Yet from out the depths of air, 
Where she passed from sight, 
Faith is bringing to our eyes 
Many a kindly ray 
Of the living light, 
Ever glowing there ! 
And though she has gone 
From our sight, 
With unwearying feet, 
We would still press on 
Through this shadowy night, 
Till the end shall come, 
Knowing that an angel’s welcome we shal) meet, 


When we reach that shining home! LiLiiay. 











THE MONTAGUES. 


A TRUE STORY OF LONG AGO. 





BY LYDIA JANE PEARSON. 





(Continued from page 146.) 


‘‘DupiEy,” spoke Mr. Montague, as the boy | convulsion of suppressed sobbing, lay perfectly 
came in from a ramble amongst the hills, with a | still, Mr. Montague was too much moved to 
few early wild flowers in his hand, ‘‘ how would | pursue his subject, and sat gazing on the stricken 
you like to go out and see something of the great | boy, with tears glistening in his curled beard, 


world, outside the circumference of view from 
this old mansion ?” 


‘‘T should like it well,” cried the boy, with | 


flashing eyes and a heighthened glow of the 
cheek. 

‘‘T have been musing on the injustice of*keep- 
ing you caged here,” replied Mr. Montague, 
‘‘for though this tame existence were pleasant 
to you, it is not calculated to develop your 
capacities, arouse your energies, or strengthen 
your endurance, in short, to make a man of you. 
In order to acquire the individuality, and self- 
reliance, which are indispensible to the manly 
character, you must mix with your fellows, 
strive for the mastery, defend yourself from 
their attacks, throw back their contumacy, en- 
dure their faults and vices, and stand up in your 
own strength amid the current of false opinions, 
errors, and vituperations. You can never attain 
this independence of character in a home of love 
and peace like this. I have therefore decided to 
send you to my uncle in Liverpool. He isaship 
owner, and carries on a large trade with the 
Indies, and will give you a good situation in a 
store, or a birth on board a fine ship; or, if you 
prefer it, you can attend an English University.” 

During this speech the color went out from 
the bright face, the eyelids fell, the face 
drooped, and the arms hung listless; and when 
Mr. Montague paused as if for reply, the eyes 
were lifted, but they were obscured by tears, 
the voice sought to frame words, but only sobs 
were audible. 

‘‘ It is but natural,’’ resumed the man, “that 
this first view of leaving home should be painful 
to you. Partings are the deepest shadows on 
the path of life. But they are inevitable, and 
often compensated by felicitous reunions. You 
are not unwilling to go, are you?” 

‘‘Since you, sir, willit, no!’ replied the child. 

‘Just now,” pursued Mr. Montague, ‘‘ you 
were pleased with the prospect of going to see 
the world.” 

“It is the thought of going alone,” faltered 
the child, and turning half away, he hid his face 
on the cushion of the sofa, and but for the sudden 
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| which fell, not for the child alone. 





He knew 
that his domestic peace was incurably wounded ; 
that the whole and perfect beauty and glory of 
family love and sympathy was about going into 
perpetual exile; for no future union of the 
early sundered hearts could restore the complete 
trust and sympathy of the joyous communion 
that has known no doubt, no severance, no sor- 
row. And all this he mused, is incurred for the 
severance of two pure young spirits, who might 
be to each other life, love, and perpetual happi- 
ness. Oh preposterous pride! but for my father, 
this separation should never take place, never! 
and, without disturbing the sorrowful object of 
his sympathy, he left the apartment, and went 
out upon the lawn. In a few minutes, he saw 
Dudley coming toward him with a cheerful air. 
He turned to meet the little hero, who had mas- 
tered his own emotions, and who now taking his 
hand said: 

‘‘Dear father, my more than father, will you 
forgive my apparent unwiil.1uess to embrace 
your generous proposals. The thought of 
leaving this pleasant home, which your kindness 
has provided me so long, came so suddenly and 
unsuspectedly that at first it pained me much. 
I know, however, that your judgment is good, 
and that you seek my welfare. I therefore sub- 
mit myself cheerfully to your disposal, and will 
do all I can to gratify you, and prove my grate- 
ful appreciation of your goodness.” 

‘¢ My brave, good boy!” cried Mr. Montague ; 
and clasping him to his heart, he gave way to 
his emotions, and wept like a woman. 

‘¢ Please,’ whispered the boy, ‘‘since you left 
it at my option, I had rather go to the Univer- 
sity than into a store, or on board a ship.” 


‘¢It shall be as you have chosen,” returned. 


the man. 
England.”’ 
So soon, thought Dudley, but he turned 
silently away, and strolled toward the budding 
grove, while Mr. Montague entered the house. 
Proceeding to the apartment of his wife, he was 
glad to find no one with her but Stella. 
‘‘Elizabeth,” he said, ‘‘I presume there will 


‘‘Next month you will set sail for 
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be some little preparation necessary to complete 
a fitting wardrobe for Dudley, since he will re- 
quire linen, ete., sufficient to serve him without 
washing until he arrives in Liverpool.” 

‘¢Liverpool!” ejaculated Stella, ‘Father, 
what do you mean?” 

‘Only that Dudley is going to my father*s 
brother in Liverpool, and that he will place him 
in a university where he wil! obtain an education, 
such as could not be given him in America ” 

The glow of pleasure that had lighted Stella’s 
usually rosy cheeks on her father’s entrance, 
went out, while he was speaking, and the girl 
sank down in a heap on the sofa, with wide 
open eyes, and a face tinted like a fading lilac. 

‘¢ Powers of heaven!” he cried, in alarm, ‘‘is 


the girl dying?” Mrs. Montague raised her and | 


drew her to her bosom, saying softly, 

‘¢Why, Stella! what does this mean? Your 
brother is only going away to school.” 

‘*But what shall I do without him?” asked 
the girl, in a hollow, unvarying tone; then 
bursting into passionate weeping, she cried, 
‘*Oh! father! do not send him away. Mother, 
beg father to let him stay at home. I shall die 
if he goes away. My heart is breaking now.” 

‘“‘“My daughter,” 
do not reflect that such violent grief at parting 
from Dudley is unmaidenly. [ am glad that 
there is none but your parents to witness it. 
Try and compose yourself. Your brother must 
be educated, and it is time for you to turn to 
womanly occupations, and remain more in my 
society.” 

‘‘Mother,” she cried, ‘‘I love your society, 
but I hate womanly occupation. O that we 
could be always children !” 


‘¢ What a ridiculous world of great children | 


you would have, Stella, and nobody to provide 
for and take care of them,” said the mother; 
‘* but since God has ordained more wisely, and 
children must become men and women, it follows 
that they must be fitted to act their parts as 
such. You surely would not have your brother 


become an uneducated, unpolished man, rather | 


than endure a few years of separation from him.” 

Silenced, but not reconciled, the young girl 
continued to weep. 

‘Endeavor to subdue your grief, my child,” 
resumed Mrs. Montague, ‘‘ your grandfather 
would be greatly shocked and offended, to see 
you*exhibit so much feeling on this occasion. 
Go, now, to your room, and be calm at dinner.” 

The girl went to her room, and wept passion- 
ately until dinner was commenced, when, plead- 
ing illness, she declined going down. When her 
mother went to inquire into her indispositon, she 
found her with considerable fever, and before 
midnight she was distressingly ill. A physician 
was sent for, who, after a day or two’s attend- 
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said Mrs. Montague, ‘ you | 





‘ance, pronounced her disease a nervous fever. 
| His skill seemed of no avail, for at the end of a 
| week she was apparently past relief. The an- 
| guish of the parents was indescribable, but it 
| pleased the Father in Heaven to spare their only 
| child ; and after a second week of unconscious 
suffering and helplessness, she began slowly to 
revive. The first evidence of a returning 
interest in life, was the question, ‘‘ Mother, is 
my brother gone?” 

‘* No, dear love,” replied the mother, ‘he is 
here; so are your father and mother. 

‘*Dear mother,” murmured the girl, and sunk 
into repose. From this time she made no par- 
ticular mention of Dudley, and when so far re- 
| covered as to meet him in the sitting-room, there 
was no demonstration of particular feeling. 

‘«Stella,” he said, ‘‘ when she at length went 
with him into the garden, ‘‘I suppose you know 
that I am agoing away, in a few days?” 

‘* Yes, I know it,” she replied, ‘‘and it seems 
to me that I shall not be able to live when you 
are gone. I shall so miss your companionship: 
the house will be desolate, and loneliness wil! 
sit weeping for you, in all our pleasant places.”’ 

‘* And I, Stella,” said the boy, ‘‘I shall not 
only miss you, who have been the former and 
| sharer of my soul, since babyhood; but I shall 
be an exile from all the places where we have 
played or read, or worked together. I some- 
times wish that I had never been brought here, 
to be cast out thus.” 

‘* Do not say cast out,” spoke Stella, ‘‘ we ail 
love you, and it is only to go to school that you 
leave us. You will be home in a few short 
years, and we shall be happy then.” 

‘Oh Stella,” he replied, “‘how many and 
great changes will a few years effect. And then 
|if it was only to go to school, why need I be 
sent to England? I fear that I do not please 
your father, and so he intends to banish me ef- 
fectually. Therefore it is that I go so readily. 
He has been very good to the poor orphan, heis 
a wise man, and does not act without reason; 
| 80 I submit to his decision, as calmly as possible, 
| believing that he will act for my ultimate benefit.” 
| ‘You are right,” said Stella, «and though 
| father may be biased by worldly feelings, we 
have a Father in Heaven, who will overrule 
every thing for our ultimate good. Let us there- 
fore repose in his wisdom and goodness ; be true 
and humble, and wait his pleasure. I shall 
think of you every day, and all the time; for 
all things here will speak of you continually.” 

** And there is not a thought of my spirit, or 
a feeling in my bosom, that does not wear the 
image of Stella, the angel of my happy life thus 
far,” replied the boy. 

They stood beneath the old sycamore, their 
favorite resort from infancy. Its young silvery 
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wif | 
foliage scarcely screened them from the genial | intervals. 


Although in all his letters he sent 


sunbeams, or afforded cover to the many bright | some special message to Stella, her father for- 
birds that sung and flitted to and fro, amongst | bore always to say more of her than that she 


the branches. 


The tender green grass at their | was well, and wished to be remembered to her 


feet was inlaid with hare-bell and violet blooms, | brother. 


while the soft breeze played with Stella’s snowy | 


Dudley had been at Oxford three years, when 


garments and soft curls of golden brown, while | the difficulties between England and her trans- 
her downcast eyes were shaded by the thick, | atlantic colonies began to assume a threatening 


almost. jet-black lashes, that gave a shadowy | aspect. 


Dudley, leaning against the giant trunk of the | 
| 


witchery to her eyes of light and liquid blue. 


dear old tree, regarded her with an expression 
of ardent and sorrowful worship. She drew a 
small pair of scissors from her pocket, and clip- 
ping a shred of his dark hair, and a little lock 


of her own, twined them fantastically together, | 


and inclosed them in a little heart-shaped locket | 


that lay upon her bosom. Then unclasping the | 
chain that suspended it, she fastened it round | 


his neck, while he knelt to enable her to do so 
the more readily. ‘*‘ Remember me,” she said; 
he kissed her hand reverently, hid her girlish 
gift in his bosom, and the two proceeded to the 
house in silence. The hour of parting came. 
Mr. Montague, who accompanied Dudley to the 
port, to see him on board the vessel, led him 
weeping and trembling from the lingering em- 
braces of Mrs. Montague and Stella, who stood 
watching the carriage that conveyed them away 
until it was hidden by the grove. Then the girl 
clung sobbing to her mother, whose tears fell 


plentifully upon the stricken head that rested | 
The light | 


upon her bosom. They were alone. 
and music of their home had departed. 


After a difficult and tedious voyage, Dudley | 
arrived safe in Liverpool, and found the Mr. | 
Montague to whose care he was consigned, if | 
possible, more reserved, pompous and impera- | 


tive than his brother in America. He was re- 
ceived with stately but ice-cold politeness, and 
his place in the household assigned as one would 
place a statue. All his requests were attended 
to, and he was treated by the servants with 
deferential respect; but he was utterly without 
companionship or sympathy. He therefore re- 
joiced when his patron, having occasion to visit 
London, permitted him to bear him company, 
and obtained for him a situation in the prepara- 
tory department of the ancient University of 
Oxford. There he probably progressed more 
rapidly in consequence of his isolation, as hav- 
ing no intimates to engage his attention, he gave 
his thoughts entirely to his books. His pre- 
ceptors wondered at-his progress in the abstruse 
sciences, and the intuitive discernment with 
which he grasped every study, however difficult 
to others of his age, or new to him. With every 
opportunity he sent letters to his friends in 


America, but opportunities were unfrequent, | 
and he heard from the Montagues only at long 


Although most of his college associates 
were loyally disposed, and it was hardly pos- 
sible to obtain correct statements of any facts 
of the controversy, especially if they were favor- 
able to the colonies, still Dudley felt his sympa- 
thies strongly enlisted on the American side of 
the question. When hostilities actually com- 
menced, he left school and went to his unele, as 
he had been taught to term his English patron, 
intending to ask permission to return to his 
native land. 

‘*Glad to see you, by Jove!” cried the old 
gentleman, ‘‘ there is a brave soldier hidden un- 
der your scholastic laurels. I will buy you a 
commission at once, and séfid you out with my 
old friend Clinton, to participate in the honor of 
subduing those contemptible rebels.” 

Dudley saw that it was best for him to suffer 
Mr. Montague to dismiss him in his own manner, 
for if he had whispered a rebel sentiment he 
would not have been permitted to leave England. 
He was soon honored with a captain’s commis- 
sion, in his majesty’s American service, and 
sailed in the flag-ship of Sir Henry Clinton. 
Nothing, however, was further from his inten- 


| tions than bearing arms against his native 


country. 
When the fleet anchored in Boston bay, how. 
his heart yearned to proceed at once to Mon- 


tague Place, and mingle salutations with the 


dear ones there; but he was detained by mili- 
tary discipline, and soon learned that the Mon- 
tagues were amongst the most zealous of the ad- 
herents to King George, and that their house 
was a favorite resort of British officers, espe- 
cially the young and gay, who were attracted by 
the remarkable beauty and fascinating manners 
of the lovely heiress, Miss Stella. Dudley was 
confounded by this intelligence. Although he 
had imagined that the elder Montague would 
sympathize with England, he could not have 
suspected his foster parents of such degrading 
vassalage to injustice and oppression. And 
Stella! the young pure angel of his memory, to 
think of her coquetting with a bevy of fashion- 
able young libertine officers. He felt as if he 
had nothing now to love or serve but his strug- 
gling country, and with the ardor of true pa- 
triotism he dedicated his all to her. An oppor- 
tunity soon offered for his escape from the Eng- 
lish. He was sent with some private dispatches 


to Gen. Gage, and on landing informed his ate- 
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tendants that he must go alone, bidding them | 
wait for his return, which he said would happen | were in possession of the city and vicinity, the 


within an hour. 
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fate they daneiived: But when the sireleadaile 


Then, as he was provided with | old gentleman began to regret his confidence, 


the necessary pass-words, etc., he soon made | | | for the houses and barns of the tories were ran- 
his way to the American outposts, and demanded | 


to be taken to the officer in command. Once 
safe amongst his countrymen, he informed them 


English uniform, and how and why he had 
escaped. It is needless to say that he received 
a hearty welcome to the cause of Liberty. The 
soldiers and boatmen who accompanied him 


sacked by foraging parties, and despoiled of 


every thing valuable, and resistance only arous- 
ed party hate to vengeance, and in some in- 
who he was, how he came to be dressed in an | 


stances bloodshed. But Dudley had profited by 


| Washington’s kindness, and representing what 


| was indeed true, that Mr. 


| 


from the ship, waited as long as safety permit- | 


ted, and then, concluding that he was captured, 
or slain, returned to their commander with the 
tidings. 
a brave youth and promising soldier, never once 
suspecting a Montague of disluyalty or de- 
sertion. 


cause of freedom, and for greater security drop- 


his early cognomer®f Elisha Lee Dudley. 
company to which he was attached joined Gen. 


Cambridge, and the first time that Dudley saw 
the commander-in-chief he felt an impulse to 
kneel down and worship him. The hero was 
then in the early prime of manhood, tall, per- 
fectly proportioned, evidently strong, active, 
and of great endurance. The features of his 
face were faultless, and expressive of great firm- 
ness, and, lighted by his clear gray eyes, could 
awe by a stern majesty, or attract by an irre- 
sistible benevolence of expression. 
pose his face wore a habitual aspect of calm 
self reliance and inward peace, almost super- 
human. The devotion of the young soldier did 
not escape the penetrating eye of the commander, 
who was too wise to undervalue a personal devo- 
tion, which might subserve the great cause for 
which he was laboring. Accordingly, Dudley 


was soon delighted by special proofs of confi- | 


dence and regard from the greatest of human 
beings. In his various excursions on duty, he 
sometimes caught sight of his foster-father, and 
once he saw Stella Montague ride past him, in 
company with a splendidly attired and equipped 
English officer, who was evidently making gal- 
lant speeches, but whieh seemed to awaken 
neither joy, pride, or sympathy, in the lady’s 
heart; as her face had a cold and sad expres- 
sion. When the English troops were about to 
evacuate Boston, and many loyalists forsook 
their homes, to escape provincial vengeance or 
insult, General Howe offered the Montagues a 
safe conduct to England, or whatever place they 
chose togoto. But the elder Montague, with his 
characteristic pride, refused % turn his back to 
a handful of rebels, who would soon meet the 


Edward Montague 
was not unfriendly to the colonial cause, but 
merely remained neutral out of deference to 
his father, whom he had always implicitly obey- 
ed, and who alone was concerned in establish- 


ing the intimacy with the English officers, which 


His brother officers regretted him, as | 
_ tories ; 


stamped their house as a resort of British and 
and that besides these two gentlemen, 


_ the family consisted merely of two ladies, both 
| favorable to liberty—had obtained an order that 
Thus Dudley became a soldier in the sacred | 


all scouts and foraging parties should respect 


| the Montagues, and neither enter their house 
ped his adoptive name of Montague, retaining | 


The | 


or take any thing from their premises. A writ- 
ing to the same effect, signed by Washington, 


| was sent to Mr. Edward Montague, to be shown 
Washington in his march to head-quarters at | 


to any provincial soldiers who might ignorantly 


| or maliciously attempt to despoil the house er 


| premises. 


Still, however, the family found 
themselves most unpleasantly situated, as the 
citizens as well as the soldiers regarded them 
with suspicion and aversion, while the loyalists 
deemed them rebels or traitors to the royal 
party. More than this, Edward Montague dis- 
covered that his father had not only loaned large 


| sums to the English officers, *but had encum- 


7 ° | 
When in re- | 


bered the estate by mortgages for money which 
he had borrowed to supply their exorbitant 
cravings. These transactions were known in 


| the city, and the Montagues subjected to ridi- 
| cule and insult, and only spared from indignity 








and violence by the protection of Washington’s 
orders in their favor. 

Dudley, who felt an almost overpowering de- 
sire to call upon the dear friends of his child- 
hood, found no opportunity of doing so, until 
the army moved from Boston to New York. He 
had small leisure to regret early friends or dream 
of fair ladies, for in July, 1776, General Howe 
landed his troops on Staten Island, and was 
soon joined by his brother, Lord Howe, and 
during the month his reinforcements arrived, 
until his army amounted to thirty thousand 
veteran troops, to oppose thirteen thousand raw 
militia, only half trained, half fed, and scarcely 
half equipped; and to increase the chances of 
the British for success, the colonists were 
strongly impressed with an idea of the superior 
valor and invincible heroism of English soldiers. 
During the disastrous days that followed, Dud- 
ley was attached to General Washington’s staff, 
and learned a deeper veneration for the wisdom, 
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endurance, and faith of that unequalled leader. 
When, after the American army withdrew from 
New York, it was taken possession of by the 
English, Captain Maitland, a nephew of General 
Clinton, who had become ardently enamored of 
Stella Montague, prevailed upon her parents 
and grandfather to lock up the old mansion, 
where they were exposed to the ‘‘ marauding 
rebels,” and take up their residence in a splen- 
did house in New York, which house had been 
abandoned by its owner, a zealous adherent of 
liberty and Gen. Washington. The Montague 
ladies left their home with deep regret, particu- 
larly Stella, who loved every spot that reminded 
her of the happy days and companion of her 
childhood. The evening before the day ap- 
pointed for the departure, she went to spend a 
farewell hour under the dear old sycamore. 
Sitting there, absorbed in tender recollections 
and fond regrets, she noted not the sound of 
near feet, until a young provincial soldier, son 
of a neighbor with whom before the war her 
family had been intimate, stood beside her bow- 
ing, hat in hand, while near waited a dozen of 
his party, in such ragged dress and’ uncouth 
accoutrements as the troublous times had left 
to them. Stella shrank from their large wild 
eyes, Which seemed to her to glare with a 
ravenous expression. 

‘*Miss Stella,” said the young man, ‘since 
your foster-brother is in the patriot army, I 
cannot but suppose that you sympathize with 
us, and your parents also. Indeed that was 
what young Captain Dudley represented to Gen. 
Washington, when he obtained the order ex- 
empting your house from spoliation.”’ 

‘*Dudley!” interrupted Stella. ‘Is he in 
the patriot army, and did he obtain that order 
for our exemption ?” 

‘* Most certainly, Miss Stella,’”’ was the reply, 
‘“‘and I and my comrades here would not will- 
ingly violate any order of our commander-in- 
chief; but look, lady, we are hungry and almost 
naked. We must have food, we would gladly 
have shoes and clothing. Will you give us 
either 2?” 

‘“T will go to my mother,” said Stella, ‘‘ and 
see what we can do for you. But tell me, Harry 
West, where is Dudley now ?” 

‘‘7 do not know,” he said. ‘* He is with Wash- 
ington. I left him in New York a few days ago. 
He had been quartered with Colonel Lane, whose 
daughter Lizzie admires him so much, that it is 
said she is to be Mrs. Dudley as soon as the war 
is ended.” 

Stella made no answer to this, but hastened to 
the house, and luckily met her mother alone in 
the dining-room. 

‘‘Where is grandfather?” was her abrupt 
question. 





| 





| 





ithe kitchen. 








‘¢ He is very busy arranging his papers in his 
closet,” replied Mrs. M. 

‘‘ That is well,’ said Stella. 
my father?” 

‘*Gone to the city on business connected with 
our sudden departure.” 

‘¢Then,” resumed Stella, ‘‘ we are at liberty.” 
And she repeated briefly what Harry West had 
said. 

‘*Go to him again,’ said Mrs. Montague, 
‘‘and bid him bring his comrades quietly into 
Warn them not to alarm your 


‘‘ Now, where is 


| 
| grandfather by any unnecessary bustle or loud 


speaking.” 

She then went directly to the kitchen, and 
with the servants’ assistance, loaded the great 
family-table with substantial food. When the 
young men entered, and she saw their obvious 
necessity, and recognized amongst them sons of 
honest and wealthy acquaintances, thus suffer- 
ing in a cause that seemed now almost hopeless, 
to all but them and a few other brave spirits, 
she could not prevent the tears from falling from 
her trembling lashes. Leaving them at their 
repast, she went to the closet where she had 
placed such clothing as her husband thought it 
unnecessary to take with him to New York, be- 


| sides a large quantity of linen and other gar- 


ments belonging to his father, which he would 
never need, and brought them to the kitchen by 
armfuls, bidding the young soldiers appropriate 
whatever suited them. ‘he whole supply was 


| gratefully accepted, and every man permitted to 
| fill his knapsack with provisions. 


In answer to 
their thanks, she said— 

‘‘We are going to New York. My husband’s 
father holds fast his loyalty to King George. 
He is an old man, and my husband is his only 
remaining son. He cannot outrage his father 
by openly espousing the cause of liberty. But 
we sympathize deeply with our suffering coun- 
try. The mite that I hi@ye given you, you could 
have taken forcibly; still, as gratitude is a part 
of all noble natures, I feel that you will remem- 
ber me kindly, and if, amid the chances,of this 
fearful struggle, you should find opportunity to 
do a deed of kindness to me or mine, I know you 
will perform it promptly.” 

With many assurances of grateful remem- 
brance, they took their leave, without either of 
the Mr. Montagues being aware of their visit. 
But Stella had gone to her own room, stricken 
with the keenest, bitterest grief that comes to 
the human heart. The playmate of her child- 
hood, the beloved of her whole life, the beacon 
of her hopes, the object of all her endeavors, 
was indifferent toward her. It must be so, or he 
would not have b@n so long in her vicinity 
without seeking an interview, or writing a line 
to assure her of his remembrance; and then 
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Lizzie Lane had always been her uncompromising 
rival, and would use every effort to enchant him, 
if it were only because she thought his foster- 
sister loved him. And he would marry Lizzie, 
and be as miserable as his forlorn Stella, for 
Lizzie was of an unamiable and exacting nature. 
The light of youth faded from Stella’s spirit, 
the world became desolate, and even summer, 
with her song-birds and garlands, wore a shadow 
of mourning, and breathed an undertone of woe. | 
The family removed to New York, where the 





English army was triumphing in all the inso- | 


lence of power. Here Stella saw and heard 
things that more than all else confirmed and 
strengthened her sympathy for the colonial 


cause. The cruelty with which the English op- | 


pressed the prisoners that fell into their hands, 
caused her to feel that they were tyrants, 
against whom it became humanity to revolt. 


Accordingly, her heart was sad and cold amidst | 


the gayeties with which she was forced to min- 
gle, and in which she was expected to partici- 
pate, and it required all her tact to prevent the 
true sentiments of her mind from becoming ap- 
parent. When Captain Maitland would relate 


with great animation circumstances of butchery | 
connected with the battles or skirmishes in | 


which he had participated, and held up to ridi- 
cule the ragged and bare-footed condition of 
the rebel troops, or tell how they behaved when 
taken prisoners, and how they were crowded 
into prisons, fed on old bread imported from 
England as horse feed, and how they were dying 


daily of their neglected wounds and the pangs | 


of famine; but she, whom he thought to woo by 
such recitals, felt a shudder of abhorrence for 
the oppressor, and pity for the oppressed, and 
at times grew so faint and sick, that it became 
necessary to assist her to her own room. 

‘‘It is evident,” said the elder Montague, 
‘*that Stella’s health is declining. She is al- 
ways silent and pale of late, and subject to sud- 
den attacks of illness. I think we should have 
medical advice, or perhaps it would be better 
to send her by the earliest opportunity to our 
relatives in England.”’ 

But Stella shrank with dread at the thought 
of being sent to England, and exerted herself to 
the utmost to appear cheerful, or at least com- 
posed. Meantime, Fort Washington, with its 
two thotisand colonists was taken by the English, 
and Fort Lee surrendered soon after. Rhode 


Island fell into the possession of Gen. Clinton, 


and the cause of the colonies seemed indeed des- 
perate. Great was the exultation of Captain 
Maitland and his brother officers, as they re- 
counted their successes, and declared the rebel- 
lion virtually quelled, for tHey asserted it was 
impossible for Washington, with his handful of 
ragamuflins, to hold out much longer. 


«They are too destitute to endure the severity 
of the winter, now setting in,” cried Maitland, 
confidently. 

‘* Poor fellows!” sighed Stella, unconsciously, 

‘*What do you mean?” cried Mr. Montague, 
fiercely. ‘‘Do you symapathize with these dogs 
of rebels? They deserve death, every one of 
them. No child of mine shall express pity for 
them unchecked in my presence.” 

‘¢T must pity every thing that suffers,” replied 
Stella, with tears trembling in her soft eyes; 
‘and, besides, most of these men have wives 
and children, parents or sisters, who love them, 
and pray for their success.” 

‘‘ And their prayers are insults to the King of 
Kings,” cried the old man, vehemently. ‘ Wit- 


'ness the defeat and utter ruin which He has 
'hurled upon them.” And Mr. Montague strode 


| proudly from the room. 

Mr. Edward Montague generally remained in 
| his library, on the plea of literary employment. 
| He was translating a Spanish account of the con- 
| quest and early history of the West Indies and 
| Mexico. Mrs. Montague was called out to see a 
| person who had called on business, and Captain 
Maitland, who had long watched in vain for an 
opportunity to speak with Stella alone, immedi- 
ately crossed the room, and took the seat by her 
side which her mother had just vacated, and 
commenced— 

‘‘You say,” Miss Montague, ‘that you pity 
/ every thing that suffers, I trust, therefore, that 
you will have compassion on your earnest adorer, 
who suffers mortal agony in consequence of your 
indifference and cold disdain.” 

‘‘T disdain nothing that God has made,’ 
plied Stella, earnestly. 

‘¢Then why do you repulse me so hastily, 
whenever I presume to say how I adore you?” 
| questioned the captain. 

‘“‘T can listen to no words of admiration, far 
less of love,” said Stella, ‘‘ with the horrors and 
excitements of war pressing upon my sick and 
shuddering spirit.” 

‘* But,” pleaded Maitland, ‘‘the war is now 
virtually ended. I can obtain leave to return to 
England. Your grandfather informs me that 
your health is suffering from the excitement of 
these troublous times, and suggests that we shall 
be speedily united and sail for my peaceful 
home.” 

‘* Speedily!” repeated Stella. ‘‘ Bear in mind, 
Captain Maitland, that I have never consented 
to a union with you at any time. Listen, Cap- 
tain Maitland. I donot love you. I feel that I 
never can love you. Why then would you enter 
into a marriage which can never unite us? for 
there can be no union of thought or feeling be- 
tween you and me.” 

Maitland knit his brows w:ih an expression of 


’ 


re- 
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vengeful determination; but before he resumed 
his speech, Mrs. Montague re-entered the parlor, 
and he soon took his leave. 

The day following this colloquy Captain Mait- 
land invited Mr. Montague to ride with him to 
see the barracks, and look at the rebel prisoners. 
The welcomes which greeted him from his ma- 
jesty’s officers so elated the old man, and con- 
firmed his loyalty, that he looked with bitter 
animosity upon his captive countrymen. In an 
old church, which had been used as a hospital, 
and was now a ward for prisoners, were congre- 
gated some hundred or more poor fellows, who 
had fallen into British hands, not by being per- 
sonally overpowered, but by being surrendered 
by their officers; the indignation of many brave 
hearts burned on the haggard faces of these pri- 
soners—but some were wounded, some were 
sick; these were dispirited and sad. Amongst 
them, crouched in a corner, with head reclined 
upon his knees, was one who, on the approach 
of the gentlemen, looked up with a nervous, 
eager action, and an expression of joy served, 
like light in a sepulchre, to reveal more dis- 
tinctly the haggard anguish of his wasted fea- 
tures, as he recognized Mr. Montague, on whose 
farm he had formerly been a laborer. 

‘*Oh, sir,” he cried, ‘‘surely you are sent 
here by some good angel. I am John Reed, 
you surely remember me? I am dying here of 
starvation; so are these, my comrades. Give 
us relief | beseech you. You are able. Order 
us from the baker a batch of bread, good sweet, 
warm bread, oh, what a luxury! and how we 
will bless you as we eat.” 

Mr. Montague’s face relaxed none of its stern, 
cold expression while poor Reed spoke, and he 
replied, ** You insult me, young man, by asking 
me to give relief to rebels. You deserve to 
starve, and I hope that hunger will teach you a 
sound lesson. I would sooner throw my bread 
to an English cur than give it to rebel traitors 
against my king and country.” 

The countenance of the young man changed ; 
disappointment, anger, and disdainful hate, gave 
his sallow, sharp-featured face a diabolical ex- 
pression, as he muttered through his shut teeth, 
‘Beware, old man! you not only refuse bread 
to the famishing, but you insult the miserable, 
and reproach the powerless. You shall one day 
repent it! I swear it by the God of justice.” 

‘“The God of justice has no fellowship with 
rebellion,” hissed Mr. Montague. 

‘* The God of justice will chastise the oppres- 


sors,’ cried Reed, ‘and J shall live to witness | 


their punishment.” 


‘*Do not heed the poor wretch’s ravings,” | 
said Capt. Maitland, drawing Mr. Montague | 
‘¢ Hunger is apt to make savage | 


from the spot. 
beasts outrageous, but it tames them at last.” 





And with a jocund laugh the two passed on. 
A day or two after this occurrence, Captain 
| Maitland took occasion in a crowded room to 
say confidentially to Stella, ‘‘Oh, I have some 
news for you. Ihave recognized amongst our 
prisoners one Dudley Montague, who sailed 
from England in the same ship with me, as a 
soldier of King George. He disappeared soon 
after our arrival, and we supposed him killed, 
or taken prisoner by the rebels; but it appears 
that he deserted and joined their ranks, and has 
been ever since one of the most malignant 
amongst them. But the singularity of the case 
is, he proves to be an adopted son of your father, 
the playfellow of your infancy and childhood. 
I am sorry that his name is any way connected 
with yours, for he will be made a terrible ex- 
ample of.” He had kept his eyes fixed on her 
face while speaking, and she, aware of his scru- 
tiny, struggled desperately to control all out- 
ward show of emotion; but as he paused, a long 
quivering cry escaped her lips, and she sank like 
an empty garment on the floor. She was carried 
to her room, and it seemed as if the strong ne- 
cessity for action re-animated her frame to a 
speedy recovery, and as soon as she could artic- 
ulate she asked if Captain Maitland was still in 
the house, and on receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, requested an interview with him. As he 
entered the room, she requested her mother to 
leave her, adding, I will explain all this to- 
morrow. ‘*Captain Maitland,” she said, in a 
firm voice, ‘‘does any other than yourself and 
me know that my foster-brother is amongst the 
rebel prisoners ?” 

‘‘T have not reported him,” he replied. ‘1 
recognized him only this evening, and came from 
the prison-ship directly here. Gen. Howe will 
be informed of my discovery in the morning.” 

‘‘Captain Maitland,” said Stella, ‘‘I feel 
deeply interested for Dudley. I never had a 
brother, and in my heart he fully filled the place 
of one. He was a good, kind brother to me, 
and I cannot bear that he should die a violent 
death. Do not tell me that he merits it, that 
he has wrought his own doom, I cannot feel such 
sophistries, I only feel that he must be saved. 
And now, since it rests with you, I entreat of 
you my brother’s life.” 

‘¢ Miss Montague,” replied Maitland sternly, 
‘< you ask me to sacrifice my honor, to save the 
life of a rebel.” 

‘¢ Then,” cried Stella, ‘let me goto him. If 
I can gain access to his prison, I will save 
him.” 

‘¢You cannot go to him,” returned Captain 
Maitland, ‘‘for he is in the prison-ship, and no 
boats but ours approach it, and none of our 
officers will give you a permit to go there alone, 
and certainly not attended.” 
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‘««Then it rests with you alone,” she answered, 
‘¢and you can and will save him,” 


‘¢Ah, Stella,” he cried, ‘‘ what a world of | 


love lies in your little heart, when you can spare 
so much for a poor foster-brother.”’ 
‘‘He is my only brother,” she said vehe- 


mently,‘‘ I have loved him from my infancy. If | 
you denounce him to your general, and he is put | 


to death, I will never look a man in the face 
again. I will seclude myself, and spend my 
miserable life in tears and prayers.” 

‘‘ Methinks,” sighed Maitland, ‘‘it would be 
sweet to die, if one could be thus mourned.”’ 

‘““No death is sweet,’ cried Stella, ‘and 
surely the knowledge that those we love will 
mourn us bitterly, should add a pang to our 
parting pain. But say now—it is easy for you 
to say it, and to keep your word—say that you 
will not reveal to living man what you know 
concerning my brother.” 

‘*Miss Montague, it is my duty as a soldier 
and a loyal subject to denounce the double 
traitor,” said Maitland. 

‘¢And yoy will do it?” asked the stricken 
girl, in a voice of piercing agony. 

The young man took her hand, dropped on 
one knee, and pressing it to his heart, slowly 
enunciated, ‘‘ Miss Montague—beautiful Stella 
Montague—on one condition I will forget honor, 
duty, loyalty, and the fear of dire disgrace, and 
keep your brother’s secret. Be my wife, Stella, 
my love, my queen; say you will be my wife, 
and I will let your rebel brother live.” 

‘‘ Has any one beside yourself recognized my 
brother as a deserter ?” asked Stella, with a face 
and lips as white and cold as marble. 

‘No. And it is very improbable that they 
will,” replied Capt. Maitland. 

‘¢ And if they do, I shall have made my sacri- 
fice in vain,” she said, in a voice that seemed to 
issue from a pulseless bosom. 

‘¢Do not say sacrifice, my own dear Stella,” 
said the captain, catching at the condition in 
her words. ‘Do not say sacrifice, for if it be 
in the power of man to render you happy I will 
make you so. If I fail, the sacrifice will be all 
mine. Oh, Miss Montague, loveliest, most ex- 
cellent of your lovely sex, say, I beseech you, 
that you will be my wife, my own worshiped 
one, aml I swear to you your brother shall not 
suffer as a traitor or deserter, though he must 
wait his chance amongst the other prisoners.” 

‘*Can you not free him?” asked Stella, still 
in the same stony voice. ‘‘I would not give my 
life for his and not save him. Can you not set 
him at liberty ?” 

“‘T can, Stella, but it will put me in. great 
jeopardy. I can, and will, if you become my 
bride.” 


“Then,” said Stella, “‘“when I am assured | 
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that Dudley is at liberty, and with the conti- 
nental troops, I will be your bride.”’ 
‘‘Ten thousand thanks, my own long-adored 
| Stella,” cried Capt. Maitland, pressing rapturous 
kisses on her cold hands, for he dared not touch 
the marble cheek. 

‘‘Leave me now,” 
and need repose.” 

‘* Farewell, then,” said Capt. Maitland, ‘and 
all the good angels attend you. 
again to-morrow.” 

When he was gone, Stella rang the bell, and 
asked the servant who answered it to request 
Mrs. Montague to come to her. That lady was 
greatly alarmed when she saw the white, rigid 
face, and wide open glassy eyes, of her daugh- 
ter, and that alarm increased when Stella spoke 
in that waveless voice. ‘‘Come and sit down, 
dear mother, I wish to tell you what I have 
done.”’ She then repeated all that had passed 
between herself and Capt. Maitland, adding, 
‘“‘Oh, mother! I am giving more than my life 
for him, and he will never know it; but when 
he hears of my marriage, he will say she has 
forgotten her foster-brother, forsaken her native 
country and wedded an English fop, for the sake 
of his rank and perspective wealth. And he 
will despise me, while I am dying for his sake!” 
and then with a wild cry her tears burst forth, 
and the mother feared that she would suffocate 
| in her extreme agony. Clasping her to her 
bosom, she smoothed tenderly the glossy hair 
on the throbbing temples, and murmured gentle, 
loving words, as one would soothe a wounded 
child; and when the passion of her grief had in 
a measure subsided, she said softly, ‘* Yes, my 
daughter, your brother shall know how great a 
price you give to save his life and honor, and he 
will worship your devotion, as he used to wor- 
ship your infant beauty.” 

‘* Mother,” asked the girl, with sudden calm- 
ness, ‘‘ have I in this, done right ?” 

“Yes, love; I trust you have done right, 
since there seemed no other means, of saving 
Dudley’s life.”’ 

‘¢There was no other way, mother. I thought 
of consulting my father, but he could have done 
nothing. Oh! mother, I earnestly wish that 
my father had more strength of character. He 
rests so entirely on grandfather’s dictation, that 
he might as well be a wood-saw, or an echo, as 
aman. And, mother, it would be better for us 
all in the end, if we had espoused the cause of 
freedom. Oh, mother, can it be that I shall wed 


| 
} 


she said, ‘‘for I am il}, 


I shall see you 





my country’s enemy, and not only so, I shall 
leave my native land forever. 
endure my fate?” 

‘‘Dear child,” said the mother, soothingly, 
‘¢you make a grievous sacrifice, but, doubtless, 
you will recieve a rich reward.” 


Oh! how shall I 


























‘‘ Mother, so long as my reason, and my con- 
science, approve this act of mine, that approval 


will be my only reward; but if I shall ever be | 


persuaded that I gave my all, for an unworthy, 
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or unnecessary object, the consciousness of the 
rectitude of my intention, will only add to my 
regret. No sacrifice that we can make is deserv- 
ing reward from our heavenly Father, certainly 
none that is ingtigated by human passions, or 
selfish considerations. He who commands— 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
heart; cannot reward us for loving one of his 
creatures, with all our heart. I was a child 
when Dudley went away, but I loved him then 
with all my heart. The light of my soul went 
out with the farewell I gave him; and ever 
since my life has been dim and sad. He was too 


oung to understand my feelings, or to love me | 
y 5 oOo”) | 


other than as a playmate or sister, for Harry 


West told me that he was engaged to Lizzie | 


Lane, to be married as soon as the war is over. 


You perceive then, mother, that I have all my | 


life cherished a vain hope, a bootless affection; 
but now I have it in my power to save his life; 
and Ido so at an expense almost infinite. I 
have promised to give Capt. Maitland my hand, 
as soon as my brother is at liberty, and amongst 
his friends.” 

‘‘In all this, my daughter, you have acted 
nobly. - Now rest your cause with God, and ac- 
cept your lot as from his wisdom and goodness ; 
convinced that he will direct all things unerringly 
for your ultimate good. Your grandfather will 


be in raptures, when he learns that you have | 


accepted Capt. Maitland. He so longs for an 
alliance with the English nobility.” 
‘‘ Mother,” replied Stella, ‘‘my poor grand- 


father will find himself miserably duped by these | 


British officers, that he is so ready to honor. 
Only yesterday, he was persuaded by the offi- 
cers who dined with him, to procure for them a 
large amount of money. I heard them tell him, 
that when this rebellion is extinguished, he shall 
receive a rich reward from a grateful monarch ; 
and, moreover, they said, he should choose 


amongst the confiscated estates of the wealthy | 


rebels, property amounting to ten times the 
value of all he should loan his majesty, or lose 
in his behalf. 
the colonists shall triumph, he will find himself 


& poor, and despised old tory. Mother, I have | 


said these things now, and I wish never to refer 
to them again. I hope to hear no mention of 
this hateful engagement, until the condition is 
fulfilled; and more, if Capt. Maitland asks for 
me, while I continue to exclude myself, let him 
be told that I am ill, and cannot see him.” 

Mrs. Montague left her daughter, with a heavy 
heart. She sympathized deeply in the affliction 
of her child, she feared for Dudley, and she was 
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afflicted by the lavish manner in which her 
futher-in-law was wasting his property. Yet, at 
heart, she was not sorry that Stella was engaged 
to Capt. Maitland, who was an honorable excep- 
tion amongst his young brother officers; and 
she, too, felt an unacknowledged preference for 
English aristocracy. In this feeling her hus- 
band went beyond her, so that when on the next 
morning, Capt. Maitland asked their approval 
of their daughter’s consent to become his bride, 
they gave it most cordially, and with evident 
pleasure. Mr. Montague, the elder, could not 
restrain his delight. He rubbed his hands to- 
gether, and so far descended from hi§ dignity, 
as actually to laugh. He then hurried to Stella’s 





If, contrary to his expectations, | 


| room, embraced and kissed her again and again ; 
blessing her fervently, even with tears. 
The young girl felt this joy of the aged man 
/as a drop of sweet consolation in her cup of 
| bitterness, and the blessings he uttered sank in- 
ito her heart as the voice of prophecy; when, 
after a few days seclusion, she again appeared 
|in the family-room, her pale face and languid 
air were naturally attributed to her late indis- 

position. 

‘* Stella,” said Capt. Maitland, one morning, 

(as he sat with her in the parlor, ‘if your 

brother were to die a natural death, in his pri- 
| son, how would our engagement stand? You 
_know you are to give me your hand, whenever 
| ‘he is free and amongst his friends.” 


‘¢Is my brother sick?” asked Stella, with 


_ still white lips. 

‘*Not as I know,” replied the captain, ‘ but 
the prisoners are nearly all sick. The small- 
pox has broken out amongst them.” 

‘¢And they have no physician, no nursing, no 
attendance,” moaned Stella. ‘*Oh! God, have 
mercy. It is too horrible. Capt. Maitland, if 
my brother dies in captivity, I am free from my 
| engagement.” 

‘¢He shall not die in captivity, Stella. I will 
find a way to free him, before I sleep; and then 
| when he is amongst his friends, my adored Stella 
_is my own.” . 

She shuddered, but answered, ‘‘ even so.” 

| During the next two days, she endured all the 
anguish of uncertainty and apprehension; but 
on the morning of the third day, Capt. Maitland 
again made his appearance. As soon as he 
found opportunity, he sat down beside her, and 
_ taking her passive hand said, 

|  ** Well, Miss Montague, your brother, Dudley, 
‘is free. I conducted him beyond our outposts, 
/ and he is now, without doubt, basking at Wash- 
|ington’s camp-fire. But as I was forced to do 
this thing privately, lasked him to give me some 
token which might assure you that I had ful- 
filled your conditions, for I told him your con- 
tract, and of your requirement. The poor fellow 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
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seemed much affected, and drawing this trinket 
from his bosom, he said, give it to my sister, and 
tell her I never took it from my neck till now.” 

Stella recognized the heart and chain, which 
she clasped upon Dudley’s neck, when they stood 
at the foot of the old sycamore; and she thought 
her heart would burst under the pressure of 
tumultuous emotions. She gasped, her brain 
reeled, but she marked the captain’s eye fixed 
searchingly upon her, and restrained her emo- 
tions by an effort that seemed to pierce her 
heart. 

‘* How old is your brother?” asked Maitland, 
calmly, after a moment’s strict scrutiny. 

‘* Not far from nineteen,” she said, under- 


standing the motive of the question; ‘‘he was | 


eleven years old when he left our house for 
England. I suppose I should not recognize 
him, for I have not seen him since that time.” 
Maitland felt that he had no reason to suspect 
a pre-attachment of a tender nature in that 


quarter, and directly Mr. Montague entered the | 


room, and Stella escaped to her own chamber. 

‘‘He knows then,” she said, ‘‘that I have 
sacrificed my own life to save his. And he has 
worn this little memento all these years. Ah if 
he has cherished my memory as I have his, it 
had been better for him, and certainly for me, if 
he had died, and I remained free to mourn my 
brief life away.” 

Meantime Dudley, who, while a prisoner, 
chafed like a chained tiger, and ever coupled a 
malediction with the name of the commander 
of Fort Washington, who resigned him with the 
rest of the garrison to the insolent British, and, 
more than all, disgraced by the surrender the 


~ name most honored, of Washington, by which 


the fort was called—felt not like many of his 
companions in misery, the physical pangs of 
hunger, and other privations; but abhorred as 
much as any the inhuman manner in which, 
from policy or necessity, the prisoners were 
treated; and when any British officer visited the 
prison, he turned his back toward them, lest he 
should be tempted to anathamatize them to their 
very teeth. Accordingly when Capt. Maitland 
went to perform his promise to Stella, he could 
not get the rebel to look him in the face. So, 
touching him on the shoulder, he said to him, 

‘You seek to evade my scrutiny in vain, 
young man. I know you for a deserter, as well 
as a rebel.” 

‘‘ Well,” replied Dudley coldly, ‘‘ what then ?” 

‘“‘Only this,” replied Maitland, ‘‘you are 
wholly in my power.” 

‘¢ My life is in your power,” cried Dudley ; 
‘‘my soul, my conscience, and my will are 
free.” 

‘¢Well, don’t make a noise about it,” said 
Captain Maitland, smiling. ‘I have a message 








for you.” And sitting down beside him, he 
whispered, ‘‘ You see I am so happy as to be 
engaged to a most lovely lady, and she has de- 
clared that the wedding shall not be solemnized 
until her brother Dudley Montague is free, and 
amongst his friends. For her sake, therefore, I 
suppress my knowledge of your desertion, and 
risk my honor by setting you at liberty. Here 
is your discharge, and a safg conduct to the 
colonial camp.” 

‘*And.I owe my freedom to a whim of Stella 
Montague?” asked Dudley. 

‘You owe your release to the kind remem- 
brance and sisterly affection of Miss Montague. 
No woman ever loved an own brother more ten- 
derly than Stella loves you.” He spoke earn- 
estly, and as he glanced again at Dudley, he 
saw his frame tremble and the big tears gliding 
over his face. Hastily slipping a guinea amongst 
the papers in his hand, he laid them on Dudley’s 
stool, and quickly left the prison. Dudley took 
up the papers, and as the gold piece fell at his 
feet he did not disdain the offering of his enemy, 
but thanked God, as he put it in his pocket, and 
felt a glow of gratitude toward a Briton, though 
he was also the affianced of Stella Montague. 
** Stella!’ he said softly—and although he was 
free to leave that most abhorrent place, he sat 
still with his face bowed upon his hands, musing 
of the pleasant days of childhood, and the sweet 
sister, the star of his young spirit. He had not 
cherished any definite purpose regarding her, 
or thought of his affection for her as of an ex- 
clusive love, yet now as he looked back upon 
the past, he saw that she had been the only girl 
and woman of his heart’s life. That in all his 
toils and aspirations, whatever might have been 
the immediate object, Stella’s approval had lain 
in the distance—the ultimate trophy and reward. 
He had never thought of marriage, (he was very 
young, and constantly occupied,) but now the 
knowledge that she was to be the wife of another 
pressed upon his heart with the cold desolation 
of a bitter bereavement. That her love and her 
sympathies were with the enemies of the cause 
in which he was periling his life was a cruel 
thought, and for the time being he felt as if he 
had no further incentive to action or endeavor. 
He sat drooping his head on his hand, and the 
tears gathered large in his eyelids, and fell 
heavily at intervals on the floor at his feet. He 
was free, but the ardor with which he had longed 
for freedom scemed extinct, and he moved not 
from his place, until the officer came to see all 
safe for the night. Then he aroused himself, 
and presenting the furlough given him by Capt. 
Maitland, was permitted to go forth; the officer 
supposing that he was bound on some mission 
of service for the captain. 

Out in the cold night air of winter a chill 
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crept through his frame, and a heavy sickness | 


oppressed him, so that he felt a desire to re- | 


enter his prison, lie down upon his straw and | 
die. Rallying himself, by a great effort, he | 
walked on, striving to rekindle the patriotic 

ardor which till now had animated him. The 

intense cold obliged him to use all possible speed, | 
to preserve his thinly clad person from the effects | 
of frost, and thus he pursued his way some three | 
or four hours. He passed several comfortable 

dwellings, with the light and he fancied the 

warmth of the great fire in the wide chimney, 

streaming from the windows across the snowy 

road; but he dared not to ask hospitality, as, | 
within the British lines, they were probably ad- 

herents to King George. At length, overpow- 

ered by a drowsy languor, he entered a barn 

that stood close to the road, and creeping into 

a pile of straw that lay in a corner of the floor, 

was soon in a state of oblivion. When the farmer 

came the next morning to feed his stock, he was 

attracted to the straw heap by moans, as of a 

person in distress, and discovered the poor fel- 

low burning and delirious with fever, begging in 

the words of the rich man in the parable “A 

drop of water to cool my tongue, for I am tor- | 
mented in this flame.”” The man, a Mr. Joslin, 

went immediately to the house and informed his 

wife of the discovery he had made—‘‘and, 

Dolly,” he said, ‘‘ it is well that you and I have 

had small-pox, for I think he is in the first stage | 
of that disease. Get some water warm, and 
some clean clothes ready in the back bed-room, 
and I will call neighbor Kendall to assist in 
bringing him in, and we will do what we can 
for him.” 

Days of unconscious suffering passed, and Mr. 
Joslin’s conjecture as to his disease was verified. | 
He was exceedingly ill, but by the kind care and | 
judicious nursing of his host and hostess, he | 
survived the terrible sickness and began slowly | 





to recover—so slowly that good Mrs. Joslin ex- 
pressed her fears that the poor fellow would 
never carry arms again. To which her husband 
replied, ‘‘I hope he never will, unless it is in 


_ the right cause.” (The kind-hearted Mr. Joslin 


was a royalist. ) 

Meantime, the brilliant successes of General 
Washington at Trenton, Princeton, and other 
points, had raised the depressed spirits of the 
Yovers of freedom, and convinced the English 


_that they had aroused no contemptible foe. 


Dudley longed to rejoin his honored chief, but 
felt himself wholly unfit for military duty, and 
indeed unable to endure any strong exertion. 
In this helpless and prostrate condition, as he 
sat amongst his broken hopes, his mind reverted 
to his infant associations; and the image of his 


‘mother, with her great love for him, glowing 


amid her night of desertion, agony and toil, 
returned vividly to his memory, as if this weak 
condition of mind and body bore him back again 
to her presence and maternalcare. In his days 
of prosperity and health he had not dwelt much 
in memory on the shadowy scenes in which 
alone mingled the recollection of that fair, sad, 
but loving mother; yet now her face, her form, 
her voice, her whole history during the last year 
of her life, were beautifully vivid, and he wept, 
as if his bereavement were recent, and re- 
proached himself that he had been so unmindful 
of her great love and sorrow. Then a great 


longing awoke in his soul to visit the spot that 
'had been her early home, the place which she 
had so loved, to which her sick heart had so 
‘longed to return once more. As his strength 


increased, this desire grew daily more importu- 


nate, and he resolved, as soon as he could walk 


a few miles, to undertake the then long journey 
from New York to Leesburg Virginia. 
[ Conclusion in next number. 
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No. I. | 


CLoTiLpA writes such red-hot verses, 
Maria scarce with prose can play ; 

Ah me! how oft an idle fancy 
Leads mortals from the narrow way ! 


For when it came to real singing, 
Clotilda dared not hum a line; 

While fair Maria, like a Sappho, 
Poured forth her soul in thrills divine. 


No. II. 


| Slowly your cheeks are flushing, blushing, glowing, 


Slowly you raise to mine those wondrous eyes, 
Which like young fountains fresh from ice bonds 
Borrow new glory from the sun-lit skies. [flowing, 


| Soon will those eyes with rapid fires be flashing, 


Soon will they dart to mine with burning beam, 
And the wild floods of Love go onward dashing, 
While a whole heaven is mirrored in the stream. 

















DOCTOR SPARADRAP. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ELIZABETH WILMOT. 





Tue story Iam about to relate, or rather the 
history, (for its interest is owing to fact, not 
fancy,) is founded on events whieh occurred 
somewhere about the beginning of the present 
century, in the country-house which the cele- 
brated German doctor Murzius Sparadrap had 
built for his own accommodation in the town of 
Mayence. 

Now, before going further, in order that my 
readers may feel somewhat acquainted with this 
personage, I will say a few words about his 
household arrangements. 

An immmense oblong hall covered the whole 
lower story of the doctor’s domicile, containing 
a collection of insects, the precious museum to 
which the doctor had devoted the untiring labor 
of thirty-five years, beside having spent‘on this 
one hobby of his existence, sixty or eighty 
thousand florins. 

The upper apartments were occupied by the 
doctor and his only daughter, Miss Fanny. 

Mike, an old man, who for years had been in 
Sparadrap’s employment as assistant in arrang- 
ing and classifying his collection, maintained a 
separate establishment in the garret. 

It was at the period of our story’s commence- 
ment, the latter half of the month of October. 
Miss Fanny was seated at a window on the 
ground floor, her elbow resting upon the arm of 
her chair, her head leaning languidly upon the 
palm of her hands, her pretty white fingers oc- 
cupied in no more profitable work than pulling 
a rose to pieces, and strewing the floor around 
her with its leaves. 

Fanny was just eighteen; her great liquid 
brown eyes, bewitching little mouth, and hair 
of that reddish brown shade, called by painters 
the Vandycke brown, united in making her a 
very pretty young lady. 

Directly opposite the doctor’s daughter, a 
young man sat, leaning against the wall, with 
his eyes fixed upon her fair face in a most love- 
like manner. 

This personage wore the usual costume of 
German students. 

Albert Ulbach was the adopted son of the 
illustrious hydropathic doctor Bernard Ulbach, 
who had lately died, leaving an immense fortune. 
Albert had left the university with his diploma, 
taken possession of his property, and had come 
to live in his chateau about a quarter of a mile 
from Dr. Sparadrap’s residence. 

Albert was rich; it was not this, however, 





which had won him the love of his pretty neigh- 
bour; probably the handsome eyes, shaded by 
long black lashes, and the rich golden curls, of 
which we so often read in German ballads, had 
a greater power of fascination. In short, Fanny 
loved Albert, and the young student in his turn, 
was ready to die, if need be, for the lovely Fanny. 

‘‘Fanny,’”’ said Albert, casting an intensely 
curious glance upon the young lady, ‘ Fanny, I 
cannot live in this state much longer, I am re- 
solved to see your father, and gain his consent 
to our.union. Fanny, I love you, andif I delay 
this duty longer, you will cease to feel confidence 
in me.” 

‘‘You are right, my friend,” was the answer; 
‘‘surely when my father knows that we love 
each other, he cannot refuse his consent. Your 
high character, the honorable profession you 
have chosen, your position in society, your for- 
tune, too, all give me the assurance that your 
undertaking will meet with all the success which 
we desire.” 

‘¢To-morrow, then, I will see your father, 
Fanny, and to-morrow —” 

‘¢ To-morrow !” interrupted a sharp voice from 
without, ‘‘ Mr. Albert Ulbach, you will not be 
obliged to wait until to-morrow for that.” 

Fanny uttered a faint scream of terror, and 
hastily hid herself behind the door. 

Supported by a clear conscience, Albert met 
the little doctor’s fiery glance, with a firm, calm 
gaze; but in a moment this undaunted expres- 
sion gave place to one of defiance, and uneasy 
curiosity. 

Imagination could not picture any thing more 
ludicrous than the doctor’s figure at this mo- 
ment. He seemed for the time transformed into 
the shape of an insect. His long limbs, ridicu- 
lously thin, clothed in short breeches, and black 
silk stockings bore close resemblance to a beetle. 
His head, round as a bullet was singularly like 
the neropterus, and was alone, worthy a course of 
lectures in physiognomy. The doctor’s head 
was surmounted by an extraordinary growth of 
bright red hair, which set out on each side of his 
face like horns. His eyes increased in magni- 
tude by blue goggles, might be compared to the 
glassy orbs of mermaids, and lastly, his large, 
square mouth, whose constant opening and shut- 
ting gave an expression to his anger, added to 
his grotesque appearance. ; 

‘Since you have heard our conversation, sir,” 
said AJjbert, bowing low, ‘‘you are, without 











doubt, satisfied that my intentions are honorable. 
Allow me, therefore, to hope that the reasons 
Miss Fanny has suggested during the last few 
moments, will suffice to ensure me your indul- 
cence and your friendship.” 

~ «Your name is Albert Ulbach, is it not?” 
said the doctor, sharply. 

‘Yes, sir; in taking that name | fulfilled the 
last wish of my benefactor.” 

‘‘Well, young man, I repeat that you need 
not trouble yourself to come here again. 
While I live, my daughter shall never bear the 
name you have adopted. If Dr. Ulbach were 
still alive, he would probably enlighten you as 
to my motive in this resolution. 

‘Ah! sir, in mercy do not hold me responsi- 
ble for a deed of which I am innocent, the na- 
ture of which even I do not know,” appealed 
poor Albert. 

‘‘T will bid you, good-morning, sir,” said fhe 
pitiless doctor, closing the window, as he spoke, 
between himself and Albert, that there might be 
no opportunity for an answer. ‘* My dear Fan- 
ny,” he continued, turning to his daughter, ‘‘in 


future when you wish to take the air, you will | 


oblige me by selecting another window than this: 
it is for two ‘reasons inconvenient - the first is, 
that it attracts lovers.” 

‘“ Father!’ Fanny murmured, turning very 
red. 

‘The second,” Sparadrap continued gravely, 
‘is that it lets too much light into the hall, 
which is not good for my insects. Go now to 
your room, and be careful that you never again 
speak to me of the foolishness I have just heard. 
I wish for no explanation on the subject. [have 
already said, I now repeat, you shall never be- 
come the wife of Mr. Albert Ulbach.” 

Fanny bowed in answer to her father’s words, 
and crossed the gallery holding her handker- 
chief to her lips, to stifle the sobs. 

“Take courage, Miss,’ said the goodman 
Mike, as she brushed past him, (Mike had been 
standing with ears and eyes open to their utmost 
capacities during this scene,) ‘‘ take courage, 
for I myself have something to say in your 
favor.” 

The young lady gave his hand a grateful pres- 
sure, and hurried to her own room. 

‘‘ Mike,” said the doctor, when he found him- 
self alone with his assistant, ‘‘ we shall have to 
work hard this evening. Have you varnished 
that large-jawed ‘* manticon” which I gave you 
last night ?” 

‘* Yes, doctor. 
number 389.” 

‘“‘ Label it then,” eontinued Sparadrap, hand- 
ing him a small square of paper. ‘Ah! Mick, 


I have pricked it on the card 


your ‘* bonsiers” are badly done ; I find three of 
them on their backs. 


It seems to me, however, 
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that with a good slip of cork, and a good pin, 
one ought—”’ 

‘¢Ah! doctor, the cork is miserable, and these 
rascals of bonsiers have such tough skins, that 
they bend all the pins.” 

** Well, I will attend to them myself. Have 
you seen the box of lenterelles which came last 
night ?” 

‘* No, doctor.” 

‘* Emeralds, rubies, gold and azure, my dear,” 
exclaimed the doctor with enthusiasm, as he 
produced a box of cedar wood; ‘look at this! 
What say you?” 

‘¢ How beautiful ! how beautiful!” cried Mike 
in his turn, clasping his hands and bending over 
the box, which emitted an odor of camphor and 
musk, sufficient to give one the vertigo. 

‘“Ah, how beautiful!” continued the little 
doctor, in an ecstasy of admiration. 

Mike suddenly seized the box and ran with it 
to the window. ‘‘ Alas! alas!” 

‘*What is the matter?” Sparadrap inquired 
uneasily. ‘* You do not find mites ?”’ 

‘* See here,’ said Mike solemnly, pointing to 
two large red and gold insects, two ‘ anoplo- 
gnathes.”’ 

‘‘Can it be? it is impossible!” the doctor 
whispered, ‘‘they are too rare; you must be 
mistaken, Mike.” 

‘‘T give you my word of honor that these are 
two anoplognathes,” said Mike pompously. 

Sparadrap’s eyes gleamed with triumph be- 
hind the goggles. 

“Ah! Mike, my friend, what joy you give 
me,”’ he exclaimed, seizing the man’s hand and 
shaking it with emotion. ‘* Two anoplognathes ! 
Bernard Ulbach had not one in his collection. 
He died without knowing that I have two anop- 
lognathes. What a pity!” sighed the doctor. 

‘‘You have never told me what injury this 
poor doctor Bernard did you.” 

‘¢What injury. he did me!” and Sparadrap 
fairly jumped up and down with excitement. 
‘¢ He has been for fifteen years the black beast, 
the incubus of my life, he has been the vampire 
of my collections; I encountered him every- 
where in the East Indies, in the West Indies, in 
Africa, America and Japan; everywhere he was 
a week ahead of me, or a dozen miles, or an 
earlier stage, seizing every thing upon the way, 
searching forests, prairies, precipices, while I, 
following right after, could only take up with 
his rejected specimens.” 

‘It could have been nothing but accident, 
that he was first.” 

«Accident indeed!” growled the doctor. 
‘¢ One instance alone will prove to you that acci- 
dent had nothing to do with it. You know that 
the ololontha gigas of Africa is a rare insect, and 
very difficult to obtain ?” 
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‘¢T know,” said Mike; ‘‘ the ololontha hides 
itself at night under the palm leaves, and flies 
away at daybreak.” 

‘¢ Exactly so. 
Africa, to procure a couple. I left Medeah one 
night with the purpose of reaching a certain 
grove of palm trees I had previously noticed. I 
climbed the first one I reached, sadly bruising 
my hands and feet before I reached the proper 
height, hearing below me the infernal concert 
of hyenas all the time, and there in extreme 
terror I waited. The sun at last appeared, and 
I raised my head. What should I see, just be- 
low me, but Bernard Ulbach gathering my olo- 
lonthas. Now, do you think I shall give my 
daughter to the heir of this family ? to Albert 
Ulbach! I would sooner consent to her marry- 
ing the devil, should he do me the honor of ask- 
ing her hand.” 

‘*And did you never find an opportunity of 
revenging yourself?” 

‘¢Once I did, my good Mike,” and the doctor’s 


face grew radiant; ‘‘ once, while I was in China, | 
and Bernard at Batavia. He attempted to bathe | 


in the river, and came near losing his life by an 
encounter with an alligator. This fight was 
followed by an attack of red fever. I had the 
field free. On the way to Nankin I fell in with 
a peasant, (I afterward learned that the object 
of his journey had been to drown his seven- 
teenth daughter in the river Kiang, but that does 
not interest us,) and this native of the Celestial 
Empire had, pinned to his cap as an ornament— 
guess what, Mike ?” 

‘¢T can’t guess.” 

‘¢ A superb male bupreste. 
that I bought it instantly. A fortnight after, I 
was so fortunate as to discover a female, of rare 
elegance of form and color. I had then two 
specimens, which I knew Ulbach had not in his 
collection. I must show you these buprestes, 
Mike,” said the doctor, turning toward the case. 

‘*No, no! do not; I know them,” answered 
Mike, in a changed voice. 

‘‘Very likely, but I want to look at them 
again myself.” 

‘‘ Doctor, for heaven’s sake, do not go there ;” 
said Mike, falling on his knees before Spara- 
drap. 

A livid hue overspread the doctor’s face. 

‘¢ Mike,” he groaned, ‘‘ has any accident hap- 
pened to them ?? 

‘* Alas!” sighed Mike. 

** You will cause my death, villain! Speak— 
speak quickly.” 

‘Well, doctor, in replacing the bottle which 
contains the tenebrions, it fell from my hands 
and struck the card containing the buprestes, 
and—and—and the female is in powder.” 

‘* Wretch !” sereamed Sparadrap, raising both 


I need not tell you ' 





$$. 


arms, with intent to strike his unfortunate agsist- 
ant. But the action produced an unlooked for 
effect ; he lost his balance and fell headlong into 


Well, I desired, when I was in | Mike’s arms. 


‘** Doctor, my friend, my dear Sparadrap, rouse 
yourself!” and Mike began bathing his temples 
| with vinegar water, ‘All may yet be repaired: 
| 1 will find a female bupreste, I promise you. 
‘*No,” murmured Sparadrap feebly, opening 
one eye. ‘ No, my poor Mike, the disaster is 
| complete.” 
| ‘Courage! I tell you I know where to find 
| one.” 
| ‘Are you sure?” said the doctor, ‘and 
| where ?” 

‘* Suppose it should be in Mr. Ulbach’s col- 

| lection?” Mike suggested very timidly. 

| ‘‘Never!” exclaimed Sparadrap with a lofty 
|gesture; ‘‘but I am a fool to think about it; he 
never owned one.” 

‘¢You are mistaken, doctor; he has three—a 
| couple, and a female beside. Ihave seen them.” 
‘* And you have never spoken of it to me!” 
‘*T feared it would annoy you; but, I repeat, 
'Iam sure I can repair my unfortunate injury. 
| Mr. Albert has no idea of the value of his collec- 
tion, or he would not leave it to the mercy of 
the mites.” 

‘The Vandal !” 

**] will buy, as if for myself, the extra female 
| bupreste.”’ 

‘That is well! but do not on any account 
bring my name into the affair. Above all, do 
not haggle about the price. Offer him at once 
200 florins.” 

‘*You will forgive me then?” asked Mike in 
a supplicating tone. 

‘*Yes,”? Sparadrap answered coldly, ‘if you 
can replace what you have destroyed. Good- 
evening!” 

‘*Miss Fanny will marry Mr. Albert Ulbach,”’ 
chuckled Mike, as the door closed between him 
and his worthy master. 

After assuring himself that nobody would 
surprise him, Mike opened one of the many 
drawers, and took out the female bupreste, 
whose loss he had announced. This done, he 
softly ascended the stairs to Miss Fanny’s cham- 
ber, and told her in few words of the event 
which had just taken place, 

‘¢ Quick, Miss Fanny, one little word for Mr. 
Albert. I know the doctor—he will make him 
good offers through others than myself, and if 
Mr. Albert gives up his ‘ bupreste,’ he is lost.” 

Fanny took a sheet of paper, and wrote under 
Mike’s dictation. 

For two whole days the doctor did not address 
a word to any one about him. Mike respected 


| 
| 


} 


his grief, and remained in his garret. 
The third day Sparadrap sent for him. 




















‘‘You went yesterday to see Mr. Ulbach, I | 
suppose,” said the doctor. ‘+ What answer did | 
he make to your offer concerning the ‘bup- | 
reste?’ ”’ | 

‘‘Promise me first to be calm, my friend,” | 
said Mike, soothingly; ‘‘ you have greatly in- 
jured this young man, and he—” 

‘‘He has refused?” interrupted Sparadrap. 
‘‘T expected it.” 

‘Yes, he has refused; he knows that I am 
your friend, and that is enough to prevent his 
making the bargain with me. Your harsh treat- 
ment of his suit has revived the hatred which 
existed between yourself and his adopted father. 
Mr. Ulbach knows perfectly the value of his col- 
lection, and before six months he will make his 
the most valuable in Germany. I will tell you 
what has influenced him in this decision—the | 
keeper of the Berlin Museum has asked permis- | 
sion to examine his collection, and Mr. Ulbach | 
is to send him an answer by to-morrow’s post.” 

‘‘The keeper of the Berlin Museum coming 
here!” cried the doctor; **but I know him also; | 
if he should ask to see my collection, I shall | 
have to endure the shame of refusing, for I | 
could not show him an incomplete set. Ah! | 
Mike, you have dishonored me. But, no! a | 
thousand times no, that shall not be,” continued 
the doctor, rising and pacing the floor with great | 
strides. ‘I want that bupreste, I must, I ae 

| 


have it.” 

‘* Not for a thousand florins,” said Mike. 

Sparadrap passed his hands over his eyes, as 
if to arrange his confused thoughts. 

‘‘No, it is impossible ; I do not believe you, 
you are imposing upon me, Mike ;” the doctox 
never owned any buprestes. 

‘‘ Doctor!” said the assistant, rather sharply. 

‘‘Well! if he has any, I should like to see 
them. I know the way about the Ulbach house; 
where are the buprestes ?” 

‘‘In a glass, or on a table?” dahl 

‘In the sixth bottle on the left.” 

‘“‘Thank you, Mike; if I see them with my 
own eyes, we will immediately start for New 
Zealand, I have my plan.” 

‘‘My friend, my dear friend,” said Mike, 
joining his hands, ‘‘ you surely would not com- 
mit such folly !” 

‘‘Hold your tongue, Mike,” said Murzius ; 
‘‘how dare you interfere—after what you have 
done—with any plan of mine ?” 

Then, seizing the unfortunate man by the leg, 
he hurled him outside the room, and locked the 
door. 

The last stroke of the clock announced the 
hour of midnight, and the moon was slowly 
rising behind the steeples of Mayence, when a 
shadow glided noiselessly along the wall of the 
Ulbach chateau. 
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This shadow, as may be surmised, was that of 


our friend Sparadrap. After remaining quietly 
behind a tree for ten minutes to assure himself 
that no one was stirring in the house, he ap- 


proached softly, climbed upon the balcony and 


| entered by means of an open window. 


Sparadrap found himself actually in the house 
of his great enemy, Bernard Ulbach; but he 
lost no time in reflection upon this fact; very 
carefully he moved along the hall, guided by the 
rays of a dark lantern. 

‘* Let me see,”’ said he; ‘*the sixth bottle on 
the left.” 

The loud cry of a screech-ow] startled him so 
that he nearly let fall his lantern. 

‘‘Pshaw! what a fool I am!” said Murzius 
to himself, when he recovered his composure. 

But, the very moment the doctor recom- 
menced his search, the gallery door opened with 
loud noise, a flood of light blinded the poor gen- 
tleman’s eyes, and a succession of merry shouts 
caused him to put his fingers to his ears, and 
rush toward the door in the vain hope of effect- 
an escape. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Albert Ulbach, entering 
with a candle in his hand, ‘‘here is my future 
father-in-law, who has wished to give us a plea- 


' sant little surprise, by coming to examine our 


collections. Come back, doctor, come back !” 

‘*Good evening, Dr. Sparadrap,” cried half a 
dozen students rushing into the gallery. ‘‘Hur- 
rah for Dr. Capricornibus and Sternicornibus 
Sparadrap !” 

And the gay band seized the unresisting little 
man, threw him like a bundle over their shoul- 
ders, and carried him to the adjoining parlor. 

‘‘Gentlemen! gentlemen! you abuse your 
opportunity,” growled the poor doctor, in a voice 
suffocated by shame. 

‘¢Now, a pipe and a chop for the doctor,” said 
Albert, ringing a little bell. 

‘Sir, this is an insult,” shouted Sparadrap, 
shaking the young doctor’s arm fiercely. 

‘¢ Be quiet,” continued Albert, in a low voice, 
‘¢or I shall send for my friend Werner, the head 
of the Mayence police, to inquire into the ob- 
ject of your visit to-night. Ah! Ah! doctor, 
are you satisfied with my buprestes ?” 

‘*Horror! you do not suppose —” 

‘¢ Silence—and I will save you!” 

‘“‘Saved by Mr. Ulbach! I had rather be 
hung!” cried the doctor. 

‘And your unfortunate daughter! What 
will become of her?” 

‘s What God pleases.” 

‘‘Let us end this nonsense, doctor! You 
hate me, because I am the heir of poor Bernard 
Ulbach. Now, let us make a bargain! What 
say you toatreaty? Give me your daughter, 
and I will give you my collection. 
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‘¢And the buprestes?” asked Sparadrap, | to gain!”’ said Albert, taking up the dark lan- 


eagerly. 

‘¢ And the buprestes.” 

‘¢« And if I refuse?” 

‘¢T place you in the hands of my friend, Wer- 
ner. 

‘‘The devil! is this your final intention?” 

“Tt is.” 

‘¢ Well, show me the buprestes,” said the doc- 
tor, lighting his pipe. 

‘¢ Here they are!” said the young man, opening 
a drawer. 

‘¢'Three inches from the head to the point of 
the tail! mine were but two,” the doctor mur- 
mured, admiringly. ‘‘ Ah! my dear son-in-law, 
what beautiful buprestes you are about to lose !”’ 

‘Yes, but what a dear little wife I am about 


_ tern which Sparadrap had dropped in his fright. 
| ** Are you content with the bargain?” he asked, 
' letting the light fall upon the features of his 
| future father-in-law. 

| ‘Perfectly so.” 

‘* Then may I blow out your lantern?” 

‘*Put it out, young man.” 

‘¢ Now, you must sing with us the last couplet 
| of the old University song,” said Albert, shak- 
| ing his hand heartily. 

| ‘¢ Begin—I will sing bass.” 

| The key of F, doctor,” shouted the young 
| men, 


— 


Dulce merum seypho nitet, 
Secundus amor blanditur, 
Vita nobis lacta ridet, 
Gaudeamus igitur. 


—-- —- ++ 2 @ & p---- — —— 
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I ser myself to build a lofty tower 

With all the books that man had ever writ; 
Endued the while with superhuman power, 
That made old literary shades to cower, 

As I dug up their folly, lore and wit, 

Sunk in the wreck where Time and Chaos sit. 


I delved the nooks of patriarchal sages, 


Who carved their history on the polished stone ; | 


Followed the stylus through succeeding ages: 
Hebraic, Coptic, Syriac, Attic pages 
Rose from the dust of eld; and not alone, 


For all were mixed with human blood and bone. | 


Phylacteries and parchments, void and rotten ; 
Tradition, fiction, pedigree and law: 

Arabic, Hindoo, Sanscrit, nigh forgotten, 

But sure with many throes of thought begotten, 
Defaced by must and rust and beastly paw, 
Some black, some bare, and some without a flaw. 

The flames of Alexandria did not banish 
Ptolmaic records from my eager clutch ; 

Nor fire nor war nor age could make them vanish ; 

From script Mosaic I stretched forth to Spanish, 
Sclavonic, Celtic, Gothic, Chinese, Dutch, 

And hieroglyphics puzzling overmuch ; 

Brass-hinged tomes of monkish erudition, 

In monstrous multitude sectarian themes, 

Mirth-waking mountains of poetic vision, 

Writ though the very gods laughed in derision ; 


These did so much augment my bookish schemes | 


As no unlabored antiquarian dreams. 


Thus piled with writing, ragged, mutilated, 
My tower trembled to a pyramid, 
Increasing still, till Cheop’s boast it mated, 
Whose makers though, alas! far more ill-fated, 
Not only were themselves in darkness hid, 
But lost their works ’twixt many a precious lid. 
But wondrous grew my toil as age, receding, 
Left realms of modern books of every phase; 
The pregnant press its bastard millions breeding, 


To sate the wants of nations lorn of reading, 

Appalled my vision with the glary blaze 

Of lettered madness in these latter days. 
| For there were books on Love—huge compilation ! 

But much surpassed by dogmas and disputes; 
Myriads to rouse romantic palpitation, 

Of every genus, past ratiocination ; 

While art and toil and shops and rag-mill chutes 

Gave waste fruit forth so largely, no one moots 
That I got faint at such a multiplying; 

The gorgon Knowledge threatened me to slay 
Beneath the bulk I’d conjured; worn and sighing, 
I mazed to see its peak, where clouds were flying. 

And this the labor of the Pen!—Yet, say, 

For its cessation who dares hope or pray ? 


Still was my monstrous labor all unended, 
F’en ere I’d gathered all the spawn of lore; 
| For, gods! I thought, that genius would be splen- 
| To own this mighty mass in one self blended! [did 
Born ere a Homer in the days of yore, 

With art’s advance, how high may pen now soar! 
| Long o’er the leaves of classic thought I gloated, 
Culling their sweet fruit for my greedy taste ; 

Touching each ancient with a care devoted, 
Names, Books, Originality, I noted ; 
Till seasons passing with their wonted haste, 
Left me still gathering of this learned waste. 


Alas! the first great master works concluded, 
No pleasure more had I in search of mind; 

Of true Originality denuded, 

I found wiseacre Modern Age deluded 
By books of vain pretense, that only shone 
With borrowed splendor of the age agone. 


Fast through the air they came, by land, by ocean, 
Appalling me with numbers so immense, 

I did despair to realize my notion. 

Breaking the cursed charm by juggler motion, 
The monstrous scene dissolved, and I fled thence, 
Rejoiced to dwell ence more in Common Sense. 

Joun F, WEISHAMPEL, JR. 








HAM MURDOCH’S CONFESSION. 





BY EDWARD 


SPENCER, 





[I have preferred to let the fullowing confession stand exactly as it was written—some mistakes in spelling, and a few 


of the grosser grammatical errors being alone corrected—for though necessarily coarse and rude in many places, there 
is a genuine sincerity and earnestness about it that would suffer from any attempt at alteration; and, being convinced 
that, desperado and ruffian though he was, there was an under current of kindliness in Ham Murdoch’s nature, I am 
exceedingly unwilling to run any risk of losing a chance to impress the reader with the same conviction. Let the 
reader therefore peruse the last words of an unfortunate social pervert with all the consideration due to one in his 


circumstances.—E. §.] 


Martin’s Nest, Md., 1858. | 
Docror,—They have given me a good lamp, | 
pens, ink and paper, and a little table here, in | 
my cell, expecting me to write my confession, as | 
they call it, so that they may make money out 
of it, by my shame, and every dirty boy cry— 
‘‘The Last Words and Confession of Ham Mur- 
doch.”” But Pll fool them. You’ve been clever 
to me, doctor, and to show youl aint so hard 
but what I can feel grateful, I mean to seal this 
up when I’ve finished it, and direct it to you 
with a good-by, to do whatever you choose with 
it. 

Yes, this is all the dying confession Ham Mur- 
doch’s going to make. And it’s easy to tell why. 
There are two ways of making a confession, as 
everybody knows; one is when a fellow wants 
to make believe he dies game, and rollicks off a 
whole lot of stuff, truth and lies mixed together, 
to make himself out a hundred times worse than 
he is. But I tell you, doctor, the man who does 
that is the biggest coward of all, and if he does 
go up the gallows without shaking, it’s brandy 
and not his own legs that is the cause. Another 
sort put in a whole sermon-like about repent- 
ance, and being sorry, and telling young men 
to take warning by their example, and all that 
sort of thing, but it’s all gammon. Only an 
ignorant nigger is fool enough to think he’s go- 
ing to heaven, because he’s said his prayers 
when he finds he can’t get a pardon. Besides, 
none of them tell the truth. They make them- 
selves out worse or better than they really are, all 
the time. But this is neither here nor there. 
I’m not going to make any regular confession 
myself, because people wouldn’t believe it, any 
how you could fix it. Besides, everybody knows 
all about me, or thinks he does. Everybody 
knows I’ve been @ real high-flyer in the burglar 
way, and have cracked more places than most 
men of my age. Everybody believes, of course, 
that I’ve kiiled dozens of people, and all I could 





say to the contrary wouldn’t show a wrinkle in | 
my favor. Well, they’re welcome to their belief; | 
it don’t hurt me a straw, though it did use to — 


16 


trouble me, in court, to hear every man call me 
a ** blood-thirsty villain,” and all that sort of 
stuff, and to see the women stretch their heads 
almost out of their bonnets, to get a sight at the 
‘(great robber and murderer,” Ham Murdoch. 
You never did, though, and if it will make you 
think any better of me, why, I’m free to confess 
that I never shortened any man’s life but one, 
and that’s what they’re going to string me up 
for; and, so far as that affair is concerned, I 
don’t think I’m as much to blame as they make 
out, and maybe, if I’d had a good character, or 
plenty of money, I'd got off a good deal cheaper. 
I did more for ‘‘Crinky Steve’ than anybody 
else would have done, I know, and he and Pheebe 
both knew that I was not a fellow to let any man 
fool me about my girl. Besides, I aint certain 
that I meant to kill him. I struck him hard, I 
know, but my hand aint used to giving love-taps 
at any time, much less when I’m mad. But I 
didn’t mean to say a word about that affair. 
Steve is dead, and I’m to pull hemp for it, and 
it’s all in the newspaper, so that you can judge 
best for yourself. 

I meant to tell about another thing altogether, 
something that I think I needn’t be ashamed of, 
even it was to be told in church. It’s about the 
only good thing I ever did, I do believe, and I 
think I ought to be proud of it. I reckon it’s 
about seven years ago since it happened. I was 
friends then with ‘‘ rowdy Joe,” as they used to 
call her, a girl that I really believe loved me, 
bad as we both were. I had plenty of money 
then, having made a good lift in crack style, 
and, as I had thrown the cops off the track alto- 
gether, I made it fly very fast. I’m a decent- 
looking man, as everybody knows, when I choose 
to look so, and can wear shiny clothes as well as 
any gentleman. As for Joe, she used to be a 
splendid-looking woman, and she knew how to 
dress and act like a lady when she had the mo- 
ney. Well, when we two were together, and 
dressed up, we were as respectable a pair as 
needs be, and we used to walk about the streets 
arm-in-arm, so that mighty few people would 
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have guessed what jail-birds we really were. 
You may be sure though that some of the polite 
counter-hoppers suffered by us, for of all the 
lifters I ever saw, Joe could do the exquisitest 
piece of work. I’ve seen her many a time carry 
off a whole piece of silk right before a man’s 
eyes, and he never once suspicion her. But I 
don’t mean to tell you about prigging now, 
though it was her stealing habit that brought 
about the whole affair. You see, it happened 
this way: Me and Joe was walking on the street 
one day, dressed as decent as a Reverend and 





his wife, and I was talking to her about a piece | 


of crack work I meant to doina night or two, 
when she caught my hand, quick-like, and said, 
‘¢Look there, Ham,’’ nodding her head toward 
ayoung woman justgetting into acarriage in front 
of a store door. Vl swear she was the prettiest 
creature I ever see in all my life. If I was a 
man of schooling and could write poetry, she 
would just a been the first ’'d have made verses 


that I must plan to get the ring for her, for she 
had set her heart upon having it. I knowed it 
was no use making any fuss about it, for she 
would have just gone and left me, and like as 
not peached, so I told her I would undertake the 
job as soon as I could fix the points of the thing. 
She told me where to go, how many were in 
family, how many servants, and which was the 
woman’s room—she always was the devil for 
finding out things, that Joe, and could plan a 
nicer lay than the sharpest cracksman | ever saw. 

The next day I began to look at the place and 
see how I could get in best, and so for two or 
three days more. I found I could enter by the 
yard gate, pry open a kitchen window, and then 


the way was clear to get up stairs. Once in the 


_lady’s bedroom, where she and her husband 


to. She had great big bright eyes, not exactly | 


blue, but nearer that than any other color. I 
never saw such eyes in my life. They looked 
full of something that made me somehow feel 


Then her hair curled all round her face, asif she 
had so much she didn’t know what to do with it, 
and her lips—I'd a gone to the States Prison a 
year, if she’d have let me kiss her. There was 
a little boy on the front seat of the carriage, 
maybe three years old, and I knowed he was her 


' room, that’s a fact. 


slept, with the boy ina trundle-bed at the foot 
of their’s, (Joe found that out,) I would have to 
quiet them all with chloroform, so as to get the 
jewelry and silver. It was a ticklish business, 
but I was used to it, and didn’t much mind, 
only I hated to steal into that innocent creature’s 


[ don’t know how it was, 


| I’m not squeamish, but I'd have done most any 
ashamed of myself, and they seemed so innocent | 


that I don’t really believe she knew what sin was. | 


child, from the way she looked at him, and | 


smoothed down his clothes. 

*« Aint she pretty?” says I to Joe. 

‘¢ Nonsense,” says she, cursing—for she would 
swear, and worse than anybody I ever heard; 
women always do when they go down hill, espe- 
cially such as have been well brought up, as Joe 


was—lI mean, come of good stock. 
: 


didn’t say lady, though,) ‘‘but at the ring on 
her finger; it’s a real diamond, and a splendid 
one, and i mean to have it, so look at it.” 

I said nothing, though I felt pretty much 
crossed, for you see, doctor, just then I thought 
of the mighty difference between the two women, 
as if one belonged to Heaven, and the other was 
on the high road to the contrary—but I looked 
at the Ting as I walked by. I think it was from 
over the water, for they havn’t learned to make 
such fine work on this side yet. Joe said she 
was going to follow the carriage, and find out 
where the lady belonged, as she left me, and I 
walked on, thinking about the difference bet ween 
the two girls all the time. 

That night Joe came home to my crib, and 


thing in God’s world for her. Well, I planned 
to look around one day more, to see if any thing 
new was on, and then to do the job in regular 
good style the night after. 

I went round there early in the morning, and 
the first thing I saw was crape on the door! I 
was never so taken aback in all my life. I went 
back to my crib right off, and sent Joe to find 


out what was up. She wasn’t gone long before 


| she came in again, and told me the pretty lady 
was dead, but for all that, she meant to have the 


ring. It seems the thing chanced somehow this 


_way: the day before the lady was in good 


| health, but fell down at dinner in a kind of 


_ sudden fit, of what sort the doctors couldn’t 


‘ay | rightly say, but sl > £ and 
‘1 didn’t mean you to look at the lady,” (she, ‘ y Bay hehe never moved any more, & 


in an hour she was gone. I felt queer, I tell 
you, to think that one as pretty and as good as 


| her should have to go in that style, when a bloke 


like me could stay longer than he wanted to. I 


asked Joe what she meant to do, but she only 


| told me she’d fix it, got some money from me, 


| 


| 
i 
} 


and went out. 

It might have been four hours before she come 
back, and then she was awful flurried. She set 
down and didn’t say any thing for about five 
minutes, then she spoke up short and quick, and 
said, ‘‘ I’ve seen her.” 

‘‘What!” says I, ‘‘ aint she dead after all?” 

‘Yes,’ says she, ‘‘ but I saw her in her own 
house, where she is laid out.” 

‘‘Then you've got that ring, I reckon,” says 


said she’d found out where the girl lived, and | I, feeling kind of sickish to think what a devil 
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Joe was, for I knew she’d been there to steal 
that ring from the pretty lady’s corpse. 

‘‘No,” says she, getting mad, “TI haint got 
it, but I'll have it, or die trying.” , 

When she told me how it was, and just to show 
you what sort of a woman she was, I’m minded 
to give you the state of the case in a word or 
two. 

It seems Joe went round to the house where 
the dead young woman was, opened the door 
like one of the family, and walked right up- 
stairs into the front bed-room where the pretty 
creature was laid out. It happened that there 
wasn’t anybody in the room at the time, so Joe 
goes right up to the dead girl, and the first thing 
she sees is that ring. She did'nt make no bones 
about it, seeing that time was precious, but be- 
gun right away to slip it off of the finger. 
While she had the hand in hers, she hears a step 
right behind her, and looking round, who should 
she see but the husband, mighty pale, but 
frowning black. He caught hold of her shoulder, 
and, says he: 

‘*Who are you, and what are you doing here?” 

This would have fetched almost anybody right 
up standing, but Joe was the cutest girl on a 
surprise I ever heard tell of. 

‘‘Oh, sir,” says she, dropping on her knees, 
and bringing the red to her face in a way some 
women have, ‘‘oh, sir, pray pardon me. I know 
I havn't any right here, in her room, she so pure 
and angel-like, and I so wicked, but—but she 
was so good and kind to me, indeed I couldn’t 
help come to see her once before they put her in 
the ground,”’ and then she goes on to tell him a 
story about they being school-mates together, 


when she was young and hadn’t sinned, and | 
how, after, when she had fallen, and grown to | 


be a low, vile creature, and all her friends had 
forsaken her, and sent her to the dogs, his 
angel-wife—that’s what she called her—had 
gone to her and tried to raise her out of the mud, 
got her a home, gave her money and decent em- 
ploy, and that sort of thing; so how could she 
help trying to get a last look at her best and 
only friend? All this I know she said in that 
devilish deceiving way that made her the artfual- 
est creature living; and the poor fool took every 
word for gospel-truth, (seeing it was just like 
what his wife would do,) and got tender-hearted 
toward her, and promised to see that his wife’s 
charge was not allowed to fall through. And 
then she asked in a hesitating kind of way if she 
might go to the funeral, and he promised he 
would see she got a good place, after which she 
came away. 

i felt kind of afraid to ask her, but I did: 

‘* You aint going to the funeral, Joe?” 
‘‘Ham,” says she, looking at me full in the 








face with that devil’s eye of hers, ‘didn’t I say 
I'd have that ring in spite — r" 

I said no more, for I knew it was no use; so 
Joe went to the funeral the next day, dressed in 
black, and looking so decent that nobody could 
a guessed what she was. 

I didn’t go out of the ken all that next day. 
I don’t know why, but Joe’s doings about that 
ring worried me so. I reckon, I never made 
any pretences to being squeamish, and never was 
a man to flinch from any job on account of con- 
sequences, but I do say there are some things 
beat my power of doing, and that job of Joe’s 
was just one of them. 

As soon as she come home and set down, 
flinging her bonnet tother side the room, despe- 
rate-like, I knew she’d missed it. I didn’t say a 
word, though, only set still and filed away at a 
pattern key I was making. Soon she got up, 
and snatching file and key out of my hand, flung 
them into the fire-place. 

‘‘Ham Murdoch,” says she, her eyes flashing 
as if she wanted to cut somebody’s throat, ‘‘ Ham 
Murdoch, you’re no man.” 

Says I ‘*No more I aint, Joe, for any such job 
as this you’ve been trying to put through.” 

She kept quiet for about five minutes, and then 
she comes quiet-like, and sits down in my lap. 

‘*Ham,” says she, ‘ they’ve put her in a 
vault.” 

I never was so mad in my life. I catched her 
by the throat, and chucking her way tother side 
the room, said: ‘* Youshe-devil! if you say any 
thing more of this to me, I’ll beat your brains 
out.” 

But she was too much for me, after all, and 
had her own way. Sometimes, when I’ve been 
to a show, I’ve looked at the she-tiger, and 
thought how.she would serve the keeper if she 
was only free, and could catch him once where 
she knew he couldn’t get away—how she would 
enjoy it to see him cornered, aud how she would 
kill him little by little, mouthing and touzling, 
and patting him, beeause of herhate! Well, Joe 
put me in mind of just such a thing, then. She 
knew me out and out, and bad guessed just how 
I felt toward the dead young woman. How I 
hated her for it, then. She came slowly up to 
me, ber devil’s eye all afire with what always 
scared me, (and, mind you, I aint much given 
to being scared, Doctor,) her mouth smiling ina 
perfect kind of malice and spiteful hate, mixed 
together so that I can’t describe it, and her two 
fists clenched. 

‘‘Very well, then, Ham Murdoch,” said she, 
in a kind of slow, hissing tone of voice, ‘‘ very 
well. We are quits on ¢hat subject. You wont 
get the ring—but J will. Put, I reckon, Ham 
Murdoch,” said she, drawing the words slowly 
out, for she knowed how they hurt me; “TI 
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reckon, Ham Murdoch, the woman’s friends will 
wish you’d done the job, since I don’t feel very 
kind toward her, after the trouble she’s given 
me; and J aint afraid of consequences, here nor 
hereafter,” and then she picked up her bonnet, 
and started to go out. But 1 was too quick for 
her, then, and caught her before she got the 
door open. When I laid my hands on her then, 
I felt more like doing murder than the devil ever 
put it into my mind to feel before or since; I 
could have done it with one blow of my fist, and 
I raised it twice over her—if she’d a flinched, I’d 
have killed her, certain, but she looked me study 
in the eye, and didn’t wink nor get pale, and I 


couldn’t strike her; being so brave, I let go of | 


her, and took my seat again. 

** Joe,” says 1, ‘‘ people hit the right nail on 
the head when they nick-named you ‘ hell-bird.’ 
You’re worse than ever I want to be, and that’s 
saying a good deal, seeing my name’s Ham 
Murdoch. Just stay here, will you, now, and 
give me no more bother about it. I'll get tue 
ring—but, mind, don’t say another word about 
it, for I'd sooner a long sight slit your, weasand 
than do such a job.” 

She didn’t say any more, for she knew me, 
and knew I wasn’t to be trifled with. 

Perhaps you mayn’t believe me, 
doctor, but of all the things I ever undertook, 
from first to last, this one hurt me most of any. 
It wasn’t robbing the grave-yard that put me 
out, I’m certain, since most of us cracks have to 
get used to that sort of thing, it belonging to the 
profession, so to speak, and I’d had a hand in 
many a dangerous resurrection for you doctors, 
who get more bodies out of private grave-yards 
than people think—you know that. It was 
something about that woman—something that 
made me afraid of her, afraid to go near her, 
afraid to touch her. When I thought of break- 
ing open her coffin, it seemed to me the same 
kind of thing as if I’d gone about to handle fine 
silk or velvet with great greasy hands. I can’t 
make out my meaning very: clear, but may be 
_you can guess at what I want tosay. I felt mad 
with myself, just as I would have felt with any 
body I saw trying to corrupt and ruin an inno- 
cent child. 

The next day Joe and I rode out to the grave- 
_yard, that she might show me the vault, and I 
planned todo it that night, for I wanted to have 
the business off my hands as quick as possible. 

I put a short axe, a couple of files, a cold- 
chisel, a ‘‘jimmy,” my dark-lantern, a heavy 
‘¢billy,” and a bottle of brandy, in my pockets, 
together with a steel-bit or two, in case 1 should 
have to bore, and started out about half past 
eleven. The grave-yard was near the upper 
edge of town, and I had a pretty smart walk of 
it before I got there. It was a dark, rainy night, 








and no moon, which just suited me: I had 
looked about pretty close, when I was there in 
the day-time, and knew my course all through. 
I weht round to the side farthest from the gate- 
way, because the wall was low there, and the 
vault near by, only about one hundred yards 
from the place where I got over. I found it 
without much trouble, and getting out my tools, 
went right to work, knowing what I had to do; 


| on account of having seen the fastenings by day- 
| light. 


First, I oiled the hinges, 80 as to keep 
them from creaking too loud. The door was 
iron, and was fastened by a bar, with a padlock 


| and chain to it, on the outside, and a heavy 


double-bolted lock to the door itself. I pried 
the padlock open and got the bar down in short 


order, but the other lock gave me some trouble. 
| I was afraid to blow it, on account of the flash, 


and it was too strong for my keys. However, I 
got at it with bit and driver, bored a hole large 


_enough to get in the chisel, and then managed, 
after a little tugging, to send the bolt back in 


the lock. The door swung easy. I looked 
around to see if the coast was clear, put the 
tools in my pocket, took a good swig of brandy, 
and then caught hold of the door to goin. But, 
on my word, I was out and out afraid. I felt 
more like running away than going in there 
where she was, and for the life of me, couldn’t 
make up my mind to do it for more than five 
minutes. 

However, it was to be done, and I knew it was 
no use for me to be stopping there, so I gave the 
door a swing open, stepped in, and pulling the 
door to behind me, struck a light in my lantern. 
It was a low, damp place, with stone-shelves all 
around, one above the other. There were four 
coffins in there, three of them old, with the cloth 
that covered them all mouldy, and peeled off in 
places. The other was right new. I would 
have known it anyhow, though, by reason of one 
of the handles being pulled out, screws and all, 
which happened, as Joe told me, just as they 
were putting it into the vault. I put the lantern 
down on the coffin, which was on the lower 
shelf, and looked in through the glass-plate. I 
declare, it made me feel all-overish, to see that 
pretty lady there, just as I had seen her in the 
street, except for her white cap and rather pale 
face, and her bright eyes being closed. I didn’t 
dare look at her long, but got out my screw-bit, 
and begun to take the top of the coffin off—for 
the hands were crossed so low down, that I 
couldn’t reach them by opening the glass-lid. I 
soon got the top loose, and setting the lantern 
on the shelf, took the whole off. Then I turned 
to look at the poor thing again. Her eyes 
weren’t a bit sunken, only shut, as if she had 
just fallen asleep. I threw the light full on her 





face, and—I couldn’t look at her. I put the 
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lantern up again, and taking hold of her hand, 
slipped the ring off as gently as might be, and 
put it in my pocket. I felt glad I had come, 
then, for I knew Joe wouldn’t have done it, as 
gently as I did. Then TI laid the lid on again, 
and began to screw it down. But, before I 
got one screw back in its place, I began to get 
so nervous and trembly, that I had to quit. I 
felt like I would drop down if I didn’t get away 
from there quick. I don’t know what it was— 
the close, damp smell, maybe—so I took up my 
lantern, turned the glass down, and started to 
go out. Just as I was opening the door, I heard 
something that set me all of a shiver—a kind of 
rustling like, not loud, but sounding very plain 
in that still place. I wanted to cut and run, I 
tell you, but I thought it would never do for 
Ham Murdoch to get scared in a grave-yard. 
So I turned back, and threw the light of the 
lantern around the vault, thinking maybe it was 
arat that had gotinsomehow. ButI didn’t see 
any thing. Then I heard it again—this time 
plainer—and it seemed to come,from the poor 
lady’s coffin. Just as I was on the point of 
making a bolt—for I was so scared, that I didn’t 
know what I was about—the whole top of the 
coffin slid off, and fell to the ground with a 
smash, breaking the glass into flinders! I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. I shot through 
the door, and ran away among the bushes, as 
hard as I could tilt. I-stood out here maybe 
two minutes, wondering what it was that made 
me so much afraid—because they used to say 
you might as well try to scare the devil as Ham 
Murdoch. Then a kind of shame begun to come 
over me, and I argufied with myself about what 
it could be. I wasn’t afraid of ghosts nor 
spirits, as many people are, in the least, because 
I never yet found anybody that seen one—and I 
knew that I was a match for almost any flesh- 
and-blood creature that might come at me. 
Thinks I, maybe it’s that poor girl’s husband 
come to watch around his dead wife’s grave— 
it’s what I’'d a done, had she been mine—but how 
could he get in there? Any how, I made up my 
mind to. go back, and see the thing out, what- 
ever it might be. SoI clinched my hand around 
the “billy,” in case any thing should attack 
me, and walked back to the vault. When I 
opened the door, the lantern on the floor was 
throwing its light toward me. I went in, closed 
the door to on me again, and reached down my 
hand to pick up the glim. Just then I heard a 
faintish kind of voice, but very clear and sweet, 
say— 

‘‘Charlie, Charlie? I’m cold. Give me some 
more cover, please.” 

Then the whole thing flashed upon me like 
lightning. The girl had only gone off into a 
long sort of faint, and they had buried her alive. 





In ticklish times, Ham Murdoch aint a man to 
stop and think, he goes ahead right off, and 
generally does the best that can be done. So it 
was then. I turned the bull’s-eye quick toward 
the coffin, and there she was, half-sitting up, 
and rubbing her eyes! I didn’t give her a 
chance to see me, but blew the light out quick. 
Then I heard her say, complainingly— 

‘‘Charlie, where are you? Where am I?” 

I made a quick step toward her, and says— 

‘*Madam, can you trust me?” 

That minute she began to scream, as I ex- 
pected, and I clapped my hand over her mouth 
right off, for it wouldn’t have done for me to be 
caught there, of course. She was very weak, 
and couldn’t make much noise, so caught her 
with my arm as she sunk back, and lifted her 
out of the coffin as easy as I could, on to the 
floor. She was going to faint, but putting her 
feet upon the cold stone pavement, brought her 
to a little, and I felt her tremble against my 
arm. 

‘‘Madam,” says I again, in as soft a tone as I 
could use, ‘‘ madam, can you trust me?” 

She broke out all over in a tremble, and 
asked— 

‘‘Oh! where am I?” 

Says I, ‘‘Madam, do not faint; try not to 
faint yet awhile. I have saved your life, and I 
want you to listen. Stop—taste this—” and I 
put the brandy to her lips, making her take a 
good drink. ‘* Now,” I went on to say, ‘‘ lean 
against me, (poor thing, she was so weak she 
had to do it, in spite of herself,) and I’ll tell you 
in a word, if you can bear it. You had a fit, 
and everybody thought you were dead, as I did, 
till a minute ago—and—”’ 

‘This isthe grave! Yes—but how—” 

‘‘Stop, madam!” says I, ‘this is the vault. 
Do not faint now, I pray you.” 

‘‘But why are you here?—and Charlie— 
where—” 

‘«<T can’t tell you all now,” says I, ‘‘only I am 
come to save you, if you will trust me. Wrap 
yourself up in this coat, for it is cold, and I will 
carry you home.” 

‘But what—” 

‘‘Oh, yes,” said I, ‘<I see you do not trust 
me yet, madam. Take one more drink out of 
this bottle—it will strengthen you. There; now 
I will show you where you are,” and I struck a 
match against the wall. The pale bluish light 
had hardly begun to show the walls and damp- 
mould and the coffins, when I felt her heavy 
against me, and knew she had fainted again. I 
lit the bull’s-eye to see what I was about—took 
the tools out of my pocket, laid them on the 
floor, put her arms in the sleeves of my heavy 
coat, then wrapped it close round her, and but- 
toned it. I took my bowie-knife from my belt, 
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stuck it in my breast-pocket, where it would be 
handy, and tied my ‘‘ billy” to my wrist—for I 
was determined to carry her safe through, come 
what might. All right, thought I now—but, no 
—I took that ring out of my pocket, and put it 
back on her finger again—why, I can’t exactly 
say, only I did it because I couldn’t help it. 
Then I wrapped her little feet up in my 
woolen comforter, tied my handkerchief over her 
head, and picked her up in my arms—she was 
very light—and went out of the vault, blowing 


out the light and closing the door—she being | 


still in the faint. It wasn’t raining much, then, 
and luckily, the wind had gone down. I started 
off pretty fast, I tell you, for I had about two 
miles to go, and slim chance of meeting a hack ; 
and I didn’t know but the poor thing might die 
on my hands. Iran through the grave-yard to 
the wall, laid her on the top, jumped over, and 
pulled her down to me. Then I started off at a 


pretty quick trot for the city. She wasn’t heavy | 


—but it was rather tiresome carrying her, being 
such an unhandy bundle. I guess. we’d gone on 
about a quarter of the way, and were getting 
into the built-up streets pretty much, when a 


houses, and made a grab at me. I wasn’t in a 
trifling humor, as I brought my “billy” pretty 
heavy down upon his head, and he dropped like 
lead, without a bit of noise. I didn’t stop to see 
whether he was hurt—he was laid up two months 
by it, I heard—but crossed the street, and turned 
into another. Two or three squares more, and 


I knew she had come to, by the way in which | 


she helped me to carry her. 

‘Do you trust me, now?” said I. 

She answered, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘Don’t say any thing, then —only put your 
arm around my neck, to hold on better, and keep 
up your spirits. I am taking you home.” 

‘¢Do you know where to go?” she asked. 

‘Yes, I know the very house.” And I told 
her street and number. That seemed to do her 
much good; and I knew by the way she held on 
to me, after that, that she wasn’t afraid of me. 

A little further on, and I heard the rattle of a 
carriage coming toward me. Then I saw it—a 
hack—turn the corner into the street I was in, 
and come rattling toward me. 

‘‘Can you stand here a minute, madam ?” says 
I, putting her down in a door-way. ‘If you 
ean, I'll get that hack, and we'll get home 
quicker.” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ says she, faint-like. 

I ran into the street as it came on, and told 
the driver to stop and take a sick woman home. 
He swore he wouldn’t, and tried to drive on, 
but I caught his horses, and told him to stop, or 
I’d shoot him. 


‘‘Get down,” says I, pointing my billy at him 














as if it was a pistol, ‘‘ get down, and come here.” 
As soon as he got near me, I knew him, and 
said— 

‘‘Murphy, open your door. I’m Ham Mur- 
doch, so be civil. You'll get a fare that will 
pay, if you keep mum, for this aint a common 
game.” 

He was mighty civil, I tell you. I went to 
the young woman, who had sunk down in the 
door-way. 

Says I, ‘‘Madam, keep up your courage a 
minute longer, and you'll be home. It is all 
right, now.” Then I helped her into the hack, 
got a horse-blanket from Murphy, and wrapped 
it round her; and then, thinking it would put 
her in better spirits, asked her to give the hack- 
man his directions. He stared when she told 
him, but didn’t say any thing, driving off at a 
half-run, as I told him to. As soon as we got 
off, the poor creature began to cry, and tremble 
all over, which I thought would do her no harm, 
so I said nothing, only getting her to take ano- 
ther little taste of brandy. In about five minutes, 
we hauled up at her door, and the hackman gave 


_a tremendous pull at the bell. The window up 


watchman jumped out of the shadow of the| stairs was opened, and a man’s voice asked 


‘¢Who’s there ?”’ hearing which, the poor young 
woman fell all in a heap upon me again, said, 
‘¢ Poor Charlie!” in a low whisper, and fainted 
dead. I laid her back on the seat softly, jumped 
out—feeling kind of queer myself—and said to 
the husband— 

‘‘Come down, quick, here’s good news for 
you!” He drew in, shut the window down, and 
I knew he would come. 

Then a servant-man opened the door. 

‘¢Where’s a fire, John?” says I to him. 

‘¢In the parlor, sir; but—” 

‘No time for ‘buts,’” says I, catching him 
up quick. ‘‘Here’sa miracle. You must run 
like mad for her doctor—her own, mind you.” 

‘« Her own?” says he, in a mighty scared kind 
of way. 

‘Yes, hers, your mistress’ doctor—and be no 
time about it. If it takes you more than a 
quarter of an hour, you’re a murderer? D’ye 
hear?” 

While I was saying this, I had taken her out 
of the the hack, keeping her face hid under the 
handkerchief, for fear it would scare the man’s 
life out of him; and, making him show the way, 
carried her in my arms to the parlor, and Jaid 
her down on the sofa, wheeling it up near the 
grate. 

‘‘Now,” says I td him, as he stood staring 
and trembling, ‘‘ John, jump into that hack, and 
fly for the doctor.” 

‘But, sir,” says he, eyeing me in a mighty 
suspicious kind of way, ‘‘ what am I to go for? 
I don’t like—” 
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‘*You don’t like my looks, eh? Well, Mr. 
will be down directly, and I guess he'll 
think I'm the best looking man in these parts 
when I tell him my news. John,” says I, going 
up to him, and whispering, ‘‘John, your mis- 
tress has come to life. There she is, and if the 








doctor don’t see her befére she gets over this | 


faint, he wont be able to save her life.” 
lifted up the handkerchief, so as to show him 
her face. The fellow darted off, and in an in- 
stant I heard the hack rattling away like mad. 


And I | 


I hadn’t a chance to walk twice across the 


floor before I heard a quick step coming down 
the stairs. Thinks I, that’s Mr. , and, be- 
ing afraid be might not like my being there be- 





fore things were explained, I jumped behind the | 


door quick, and as he came in, grabbed him by 
the hands. He struggled pretty hard, but he 
was no match for me. 

‘¢ What do you want, ruffian?”’ said he, breath- 
ing short. I had turned the gas up pretty high, 
and the room was very light. 

‘Look at me,” says I, ‘aint I a hard one?” 

‘‘Candidly,” says he, looking me in the eye, 
bold as a lion, ‘*I think your looks agree very 
well with your actions, (or something of that 
sort—I don’t remember the very words.) You 
are » house-breaker.”’ 

‘Something of the kind—look as if I wouldn’t 


mind slitting a weasand, if I thought it would 


pay, don’t 1?” 

‘* Decidedly so,” said he. 

‘* Well,” says I, changing my tone, ‘ Mr. ’ 
to prove that I mean you no harm, Ill let you 
go, and you can call the watch, if you wish,” 
and I freed his hands. 
standing between him and the sofa, which had a 
high back, so that he couldn’t see her. He 
started back a little, and then asked— 

‘* What does this mean ?” 

“Mr. »” says I, going near him, ‘I think 
I have proved you to be a man,” then I laid my 
hand on his wrist in a gentle manner, ‘and I 
think you are able to bear a very strange piece 
of good news—good news, mind you.” 

Somehow the trembling of my voice, so strange 
in a rough customer like me, scared him, and he 
shook as I held him. 

‘What is your news ?”’ said he, fiercely. 

‘¢You loved your wife, didn’t you?” 








He jumped back as if a snake had stung hin, | 


snatched his hand away from mine, and gave me 
such a smart lick in the breast, that it made me 
stagger. 

‘“‘You scoundrel! how dare you name her to 
me?” 

‘*See here!” says I, stepping quick up to the 
sofa, and drawing the handkerchief off her face, 
‘*T’ve brought her to life again.” 

I never, in all my born days, heard any scream 





that came up to his, then. He rushed to her— 
but would not touch her—then fell down on his 
knees by her side, and prayed as I never heard 
preacher pray in my life. Then he touched her 
cheek, and got all pale again, (because it was so 
cold, I reckon,) and was going to take her up in 
his arms, thinking, maybe, to warm her, when I 
caught hold of him again, and pulled him away, 
holding him round the body. 

‘‘Be a man, sir,” says I, ‘“‘be a man. She 
has fainted, now, and mustn’t come to before the 
doctor gets here—I sent the servant after him— 
because she’s so weak I’m afraid she would die 
of joy.” 

He kept struggling though, the big tears roll- 
ing down both cheeks, and he shouting— 

‘*Ts she alive, though? Oh, no! she is as 
cold as when they buried her! She is dead! 
My God! she is dead! I will be quiet—only 
give me proof that she is alive!” 

‘* Alive! Why, sir, not half an hour ago she 
told me where to bring her—and if you keep 
quiet, you will hear her sweet voice, too, in an 
hour or so.” 

He settled down right off, only shaking my 
hand, and hugging me in a way that put me out 
mightily. 

‘*Now,” says I to him, in a cheerful sort of 
tone, ‘‘the sound of yous voice might bring her 
to before the doctor comes, so you’d better not 
talk here. Go make yourself useful. I will 
keep a sharp eye to her, and do you call up the 
servants, have fires made, a warm bed got ready 


| —get some brandy, vinegar, and such things, all 
| so that they can be ready at the doctor’s call— 


All this time I had been 





especially hot water.” 

He started right off, and I heard bells jingling, 
and all sorts of bustling over the house. He 
couldn’t keep away, though, but came every 
minute to the parlor to see if there was any 
change in her. I tell you I waited mighty 
anxiously to hear the doctor drive up. At last 
he came. As soon as he jumped into the parlor, 
with Mr. —— right behind him, I knew him, 
and I saw by his curious look that he knew me. 

‘‘Why, Murdoch, what are you here for? 
Been at your old tricks, and’ got caught? Mr. 
, you’d better have that man tied. He’s 
dangerous. Who’s wounded ?” 

I pointed him to the sofa. He looked over the 
back, started quickly, turned his eyes toward 
me in a sharp way, then reached out his hand, 
saying, as I shook it— 

‘‘Ham, you’re a deadly villain, but you’ve a 
better heart than I gave you credit for. This is 
the best job you ever did, if you will only be 
honest right through. Mr. , your wife will 
no doubt recover,’ said he—he had been ex- 
amining her while he taiked to me—‘‘ but she 
must be immediately undressed anes arried to a 
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warm bed—and you must have your sister here 
forthwith, to calm her excited nerves when she 
revives. You must not see her till she is better, 
so you will go for your sister. No—wont leave 
the house? Then stay here with Ham Murdoch, 
and get him to tell you his adventures. He’s a 
‘hard nut,’ as he will confess to you—but he 
might be worse, I am sure.” 

They carried her up stairs, and Mr. and 
I staid in the parlor together, but we did not talk 
much, because he was too anxious about his 
wife, and too grateful to me for me to say much, 
especially as I cowldn’t say much without lower- 
ing myself in his opinion. So, when the doctor 
came down, and shook Mr. by the hand, 
saying there was no doubt his wife would be well 
in a day or two. I started to go. Mr. —— 
jumped up and asked me what he could do for 
me, in money, or such like, but I shook my head, 
and told him to give Murphy a good fee, and I 
would call on him in the course of the week, to 
see how madam was getting. He took this 
rather badly, but the doctor laughed, and said: 
‘* Never fear, Ham will not let you off too easy.” 

And then Mr. handed me a fifty dollar 
note, and asked me if that would do for the 
hackman. I said yes, of course, and managed 
to get off at last, but not until he had almost 
shaken my hand off. When I got home, and 
gave Murphy the note, he thought it was coun- 
terfeit at first, and then, finding it was good, he 
kicked up in the craziest way you ever heard 
tell of. As soon as I got rid of him, I ran up 
stairs to my crib, and there was Joe, bonnet and 
shawl on, filling her pockets with keys, tools and 
money out of the chest, and making a bundle of 
mine and her clothes. 

‘‘Oh, Ham,” says she, ‘‘I thought you were 
necked, and was getting ready for a visit from 
the ‘Coppers!’ ” 

‘*No,” says I, ‘it’s all right,” and Isat down, 
feeling all-overish, after what I had gone through 
that night. 

‘‘Why, Ham,” says she, ‘‘ what’s the matter 
with you? where’s your coat? what makes you 
look so pale ?” 

‘‘Give me a drink, and don’t ask any ques- 
tions,” says I, for I was afraid to have her say 
much to me then, she being so different from the 
other, and putting me up to so much devilment 
on that account. She poured me out a glass of 
brandy, and then sat down in front of me. At 
last she says, in a low sort of tone: 

‘*Ham, did you get the ring ?” 

‘<Yes,”’ says I. 

‘*Oh, where is it? Give it to me.’’ 

‘‘T hayn’t got it. I gave it back.” 











She jumped to her feet like a tiger, and caught | 


me by the shoulder, her eyes all a-fire, and her 
voice hoarse, as she screamed out: 


—_—. 


‘‘Ham Murdoch, you mustn’t trifle with me 
so much, if you do, I’ll kill you.” 

I only laughed, though, and said: ‘ Pshaw, 
woman, you’re allfire andtow. I havn’t got the 
ring now, but I'll get it in a day or two.” Then 
I gave her a hint of how things had turned out. 

Somehow they got out a hue and cry after me, 
a day or two after that, for some clumsy crack- 
work Chunkey Bill and I did together, and I had 
to keep close for over two weeks, and then only 
went to Mr. ——’s house, after dark. John 
opened the door, and as soon as I told him my 
name, he was killing polite, asking me right into 
the parlor, and going off in a run. Before I 
could say Jack Robinson, the door opened again, 
and Mr. and his wife came in. She looked 
as blooming as if she had never been sick at all, 
much less dead and buried. But I hadn’t much 
time to look at her, for she ran right up to me, 
and took both of my hands in hers, shaking them 
with a will, while the tears ran down her face. 
Then her husband came up, putting out his 
hand in a manly kind of way, saying: 

‘*Mr,. Murdoch, we are very much pleased to 
see you, as we wished very much to testify our 
gratitude to you, on account of the blessing we 
have received from you.” 

He called me Mister, I suppose, on account of 
the way I was dressed, which was quite genteel, 
and very different from what it was when I was 
there before. 

‘«Oh, yes,” said she, ‘‘ we were so much afraid 
you would not come, that we were going to ad- 
vertise for you.” 

‘*Take a seat, Murdoch,” said Mr. , see- 
ing I was kind of put out, ‘* we wish to talk with 
you.” 

I sat down, and, before they could say any 
more, I began myself: 

‘*Sir and madam,” says I, ‘“‘I am pretty cer- 
tain the doctor has not told you who and what I 
am. Has he?” 

‘¢Oh, yes, he has, and for that reason, since a 
generous act like yours is so very rare in one of 
your life, we take so much interest in you, con- 
vinced that you havea good heart,” says Mr. —— 

I laughed, though I didn’t feel like it, for 
these words put such a tremendous distance be- 
tween them and me. 

‘* Did he tell you I was a cracksman—a bur- 
glar ?” 

‘Yes, but that is no concern of ours,” said 
the madam. 

‘* Did he tell you that I was a—how I came to 
save you, madam?” I noticed she turned 
somewhat pale, shook a little, and nestled up & 
little closer to her husband, so I says, quick: 
“TI give you my word, sir and madam, that I 
was not after your body, I would have licked 
any man that would have asked me to do such a 
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thing, for I’ve seen you before, and I think you 
too much an angel, even if you were dead, to be | 
touched by hands like mine. God knows I say | 
true. J went—” 

Mr. laughed to his wife, saying ‘“‘ Why 











on one occasion, when the beaks were hot after 
me, kept me hid away in their own house for 
more than a week.) 


We talked a good deal after this, and they 


were very kind to me, indeed. At last I got up 


don’t you blush, darling, and thank him for the | to go, says I: 


compliment?” then turning to me he said ; | 
‘‘Never mind, Murdoch, we believe you fully. 
Let us talk of something more agreeable. It is 
our desire to see you take a better position in 


life, and we will help you in any way you point | 





‘* Madam, I’m very unwilling to ask it of you, 


for I know I don’t deserve it, but you can do me 
a service.” 


Her eyes lighted up, and she was quick as 


gunpowder with her answer: ‘ Any thing, any 


out. We will set you up in business anywhere | thing in my power.” 


you say, or give you money enough to enable 
you to obtain a respectable living.” 

I don’t know how it was, but I felt mightily like 
blubbering right out, then, when he was talking | 
to me in that kind way, and she looking on, so | 
anxious to do me good. But I knew it was all | 
no go for me, so I give a good gulp to get over 
the rising in my throat, and said: 

‘‘Don’t think me unthankful, sir, and madam, 
but Ham Murdoch is forty years old, and he has 





been in crime twenty-five of them. I thank you | 


more, perhaps, than you think—but it’s too late. 


too late, madam.”’ 





They came up to me, took my hands in theirs, | 
begged me to let them help me, forced money | 
upon me, until I was obliged in self-defense to | 


make out I was angry. 
‘‘T would not think I had done you any ser- 
vice, if I took any money from you,” said I, 


“let me feel as if I had done one good deed in my | 
life. Do not say any more about it, if you don’t | 


want to hurt my feelings.” 

They dropped the subject then. 

(But they did do me service though, in spite 
of myself, afterward, for Mr. —— bailed me 
out several times when I was in durance, got me 
off by means of his lawyers once when I had 
slipped up ina piece of crack-work, got a gov- 
ernor to pardon me out of the penitentiary, and 





‘Then, madam, I shall have to ask you to 


give me that diamond ring on your finger. I 
could have taken it, but I would rather have it 


? 


given to me.” She drew back, and seemed 
pained for a minute, but pulled it off right away, 
and held it out to me. 

‘‘It is very dear to you, I suppose, madam ?”’ 

‘‘Yes—it was given to me by my husband be- 
fore—before our marriage.” 

‘‘Then hold on to it until I tell you why it is 
I want it, and if you are not willing then, I shall 


‘not ask for it,” and, begging her pardon for 
I’ve made my bed now, and must lay init. It’s | 


speaking such things to one like her, I told her 
about Joe, and how I came to break open the 
yault. 

When I was done, she stepped up to me, and 
without saying a word, dropped the ring into 
my hand. I made her a bow, told her how much 
I thanked her, and was going out, when Mr. 
asked me if there was nothing more they could 
do for me. 

Yes,” says I, ‘‘if madam would let me, [ 
think it would do a ruffian like myself good, to 
touch her hand with my lips.” 

She held out her hand, and I kissed it twice ; 
then I shook hands with Mr. , and left the 
house. 

It’s seven years since then, doctor, but my 
lips aint dry of those kisses yet. 











Alower and Garden Mints. 


ROCK-WORK AND AQUARIUMS IN GARDENS. 


As a flower-garden is a receptacle for every thing 
that is gay and beautiful in the vegetable kingdom, 
so every kind of soil and habitat natural to the 
plants respéctively, should be, as nearly as possible, 
imitated—not only as a means conducive to their 
free growth, but in order that they may be seen in 
their domesticated state as they are most generally 
seen in nature. For this purpose ldpidiums have 
come into vogue, which are simply a mass of rugged 
stones. In the interstices of these plants are put, 
either on the summit or in recesses under the largest 
blocks. And though such a harsh feature may be 





dispensed with, in a simply beautiful flower-garden, 
it is quite essential in an extensive collection, where 
the object is to gather together as many as possible 
of the varied productions of different latitudes. So 
also of the aquarium—the receptacle of the vegeta- 
ble inhabitants of the lake or river. A large basin 
of water in a garden is always an useful appendage, 
independent of its utility as a station for water- 
plants. If supplied by a fountain, or by similar 
means, it may be particulariy useful, as always 
affording soft and tepid water for gardening pur- 
poses, and peculiarly suitable for aquatics that are 
rather tender, and also for gold and silver fish. 
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They are usually made of a circular or any other 
regular fourm. The culture of aquatic plants may 
also be carried on by means of an ornamental vase, 
or basin, four feet or more in diameter. This, half- 


filled with fine rich loam, serves instead of their na- ! 


tive mud; and when the roots are put into it, the 
vase should be nearly filled with water, and this 
must be kept fresh by occasional supplies. The 
foliage rises to the surface of the water, some kinds 
floating thereon, and others rising into the air. In 
their management, the rise and fall of their native 
streams should be imitated. 
TREATMENT OF SUCCULENT PLANTS, ETC. 

Succulent plants, such as the cactus, ete., require 
an open, porous soil, composed of light loam and 
old mortar rubbish, in equal parts, mixed. Orange, 
lemons, ete., thrive best in fresh loam, enriched by 
old stable, cow-house, or sheep manure, well incor- 
porated together. Green-house bulbs do well in 
light loam. It is impossible, and perhaps unneces- 
sary, to imitate the native soils of every plant ad- 
mitted into a green-house collection. But all the 
African heaths, as well as those of the same family 
from all parts of the world, succeed best in sandy 
loam. Australian plants grow well in soil of a 
similar description. Chinese productions prefer a 
light hazel loam, as do also the native plants of 
South America. As a general rule, the character of 
the roots indicates pretty clearly what description 
of soil is proper for them. If they consist of very 
slender and much divided fibres, a fine vegetable 
porous soil is necessary; but if the roots are simple, 
strong, and widely spread, a more tenacious one is 
requisite. Such plants as are stationary in growth, 
but desirable to be propagated, are sometimes placed 
in a hot-house, or frame, to force the production of 
young shoots; for unless young wood of proper age 
is procured, there is much less chance of success. 


ARRANGEMENT AND CARE OF HYACINTHS, 


The arrangement of the colors of the respective 
bulbs, in any considerable collection, admits of the 
exercise of individual tastes. A common plan is to 
contrast the tints of every two adjacent blooms— 
never allowing blue to stand close to blue, nor red be 
immediately in contact with red. Others make each 
of their four or five rows to consist of various shades 
of the same color. Mere chance-medley arrangement, 
taking the bulbs as they come to hand, at hazard, in 
the collection, will often, as in the kaleidoscope, lead 
to brilliant combinations. A rich effect is obtained by 
following the order of the prismatic spectrum, letting 
all the flowers at one end be dark-purples and vio- 
lets, and at the other, dark-reds. Let the purples be 
followed by blues and light porcelains, until the 
whites are reached; next to the whites should fol- 
low the yellows; after them the pinks, then full- 
reds, and then dark-crimson. Were there such 
things as green-flowered hyacinths, they would come 
between the yellow and the blue, displacing the 
white, which might be divided to form a bright ter- 
mination at each end of the collection. The bulb 
should always be placed in the middle of the pot, 
the soil being pressed down a little with the fingers, 
and so much compost then added as will leave one- 











third of the bulb uncovered. Not only do the hya. 
cinths do better in pots when the upper part of the 
bulb is thus left exposed, but the basis and origin of 
the flower left visible becomes itself an ornament, 
having its own distinctive complexion and features 
visible to the observant eye. It is said that one of 
the great Dutch growers could recognize two thou- 
sand varieties of hyacinths by the bulb. 


RULES OF CULTURE AT THIS SEASON, 


Caution in the use of water is of the utmost im- 
portance at this season of the year. In the first 
place, water will attract frost, and therefore, should 
be used very sparingly in frosty weather; another 
consideration is, that in the absence of heat and air, 
plants cannot absorb much moisture, and, conse- 
quently, must become injured from excessive water- 
ing. Nor is it prudent to keep plants in an ex- 
tremely vigorous state, until the season arrives 
when the external air is soft and salubrious—they 
can they have a due proportion of heat, air, and 
moisture, at the same time. The room in which 
plants are kept should be light and airy, and yet so 
secure as to prevent the intrusion of external cold 
air, or the departure of warm air in the night sea- 
son. A Fahrenheit thermometer is indispensable in 
every green-house or room where plants are kept, and 
the temperature should always be, as near as possi- 
ble, forty degrees, in the absence of the sun. In the 
absence of apparatus for warming by steam, a good 
brick-flue is better calculated for heating a small 
green-house than almost any other contrivance; 
after a sufficient fire has been made to heat the 
bricks thoroughly, they will retain the heat through 
a winter-night, so that the plants are not exposed to 
cold toward the morning. At this season of the year, 
sitting-rooms or parlors are frequently heated in the 
day-time to full twenty degrees higher than what is 
necessary for the preservation of plants; conse- 
quently, as the heat decreases in the night season, 
plants often get injured. Air must be admitted to 
plants kept in this way, at all opportunities; and 
more water will be necessary for such plants than 
those kept in a green-houge would require. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A FINE DOUBLE PINK. 


The cultivation and improvement of this highly 
and universaliy esteemed flower has been greatly 
extended within the last few years, and some of the 
new varieties which have been brought forward are 
of particularly beautiful appearance—some of them 
even vying with the carnation. In order that this 
flower be seen in its greatest perfection, it should be 
distinguished as follows : The stem should be strong, 
elastic, and erect, and not less than twelve inches 
high. The calyx rather smaller and shorter, but 
nearly similar in form and proportion to that of a 
carnation. The flower should be also similar in 
form, and not less than two and a half inches in 
diameter. The petals should be large, broad, and 
substantial, and have very fine fringed or serrated 
edges, free from large, coarse, deep notches or in- 
dentures; in short, they approach nearest to per- 
fection when the fringe or the edge is so fine as 
scarcely to be discernible—but it would be consid- 
ered a very desirable object to obtain them perfectly 
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rose-leaved, or without any fringe at all. The | 
broadest part of the petals should be perfectly white 
and distinct from the eye, unless it be ornamented 
by a continuation of the color of the eye around it, 
when it would be called a laced pink; and this lac- | 
ing should be well defined, leaving a considerable 
proportion of white in the centre, perfectly free from 
any tinge or spot. The eye should consist of a bright 
or dark rich crimson or purple, resembling velvet; 
but the nearer it approaches to black, the more it is 
esteemed; its proportion should be about equal to | 
that of the white. 

MOSS-ROSES. 


Of the origin of the moss-rose not much is defi- | 
nitely known, beyond its being nearly related to the | 
Cabbage Provence, and that everybody admires it. 
The Bath white moss greatly resembles it, with the | 
exception of color and a much more delicate habit. | 
The moss-unique, as it is called, is said to have been 
obtained from a unique branch producing flowers | 
adorned with moss; the branch was budded trom, 
and the plants so propagated produced flowers re- 
taining, with more or less certainty, their mossy 
characteristics. The blush-moss is a beautiful rose, 
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| extended. 
' the case may be, aud if the color shade be new, it 
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Another set of moss- 
roses have more semi-double flowers, a more ram- 
pant growth, a tendency to bloom twice during the 
flowering season, and to produce their bloom in 
numerous clusters. They are likewise well covered 
with moss, and are more beautiful in the bud than 
when full blown. The moss-roses are budded as 


and so is the crimson-moss. 


easily as others—only the spines and moss on the 


bark in the immediate neighborhood of the bud, 


must be rubbed off by gentle side-strokes, while the 


cutting from which they are taken is still fresh, and 
just before the operation is performed. A fine moss- 
rose should have petals thick, broad, and smooth at 
the edges ; the flower should be double to the centre, 
high on the crown, round in the outline, and highly 
fragrant; the quantity of moss, the length of the 
spines, or prickles, which form it, and its thickness, 
or closeness, on the stems, leaves, and calyx, cannot 


| be too great—nor can the length of the divisions of 


the calyx, and the ramifications at the end, be too 
The color should be bright or dense, as 


will be more valuable; and the color must be the 
same at the back as at the front of the petals. 


o> 





The Cabinet of Hisses. 


—-— 


Many years ago, there was a singular little anony- 
mous book published by Robert H. Elton, of New 
York, the title of which was “The Philosophy of 
Kissing.” Even as schoolboy, we took a fancy to it, 
concealing the treatise in the desk, and perusing it 
at stolen intervals between the leaves of Horace— 
after all, we might as well have read one as the 
other, as they were “ pretty much of a muchness,” 
the difference being that one was in Latin, and the 
other in English. Well, a few days ago, we met 
with the work again, it being, in fact, sold by most 
of the smaller dealers in twenty-five cent and bold 
pirate literature in this city. Like many a good fel- 
low, who does not hold to the grand key of life’s 
enigma, as given in that precious and naughty work, 
Le Moyer de Parvenir, the Philosophy of Kissing 
has come down in its estate, and is from an elegant 
four shilling affair changed to a “yellow board,” 
and ingloriously vended for one dime. But we do 
assure you, Eugenias, and you, too, Madame . 
tis a work of quaint conceits and vastly fine—one 
Wherein pure merriment hangs from epicurean phi- 
losophy as the queue hangs from from your grand- 
father’s wig—that wig and that queue which once 
gave inspiration to all art, all life, all conversation 
in the golden age of the rococo and baroque ! 

But to our little work, from which we propose to 








Sive “divers extracts,” as the ducks said, when they | 


brought up the weeds from the bottom of the pond, | 
intermingling them with original reflections. Would | 
that we could make the latter, madam, of as much | 


beauty as your lovers’ eyes do when you look into | 


them, and see your own fair face mirrored therein! 





3ut to our author, who begins, properly enough, 
with a high flight: 


‘‘This is an era of light and knowledge. Science 
is gradually illuminating, with its divine rays, all 
that was dark, mysterious, and incomprehensible in 
nature. We are at last breaking through the shell 
of substance, and getting at the kernel of truth and 
reality. The actual, in all its flimsiness and super- 
ficiality, is seen through, and seen but as the mask 
of the infinite ideal. We are gathering up the float- 
ing and delicate fibres of the clue of destiny—and 
Philosophy, once free from the fetters of ignorance, 
will unravel all the mysteries of nature. 

‘* Then, those things which are most delightful in 
practice, will be found most charming in theory. 
Then will the whole subject—the universal passional 
principle, of which kissing is but one phenomenon— 
be fully understood, and assume its importance, in 
the scientific and philosophic world, which it now 
holds in the material, so that when, in future times, 
the lips of gallant men and lovely women meet in 
amorous dalliance, and the soft delights of the uni- 
versal passion, they may kiss as seraphs praise, 
‘with the spirit and the understanding also.’ ” 

For who knoweth the mystery of beauty which 
lies hid in flowers, or the lines of spiritual harmony 
flowing forth into intellect which abound in leaves, 
rocks, sunsets, fruits, human loveliness and dancing 
waters ?” asa German Neo-Platonist once observed. 
“JT kiss, thou kissest, we kiss”—but what infinite 
chords of life and of beauty, and of all harmony, 
however infinite or intelligent, are, perchance thrilled 
thereby? But we are advancing too rapidly toward 
the esoteric spirito-transcendentalism of kissing. 
Let us be moderate, and resume our author: 


“There are a thousand things, which are ex- 
tremely common, and yet, very little understood, 
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Kissing is one of them. Everybody confesses, or 
thinks that it is a delightful process; but how few 
can tell the reason why. Philosophers have over- 
looked it, and the vulgar, content with the prac- 
tice, have cared nothing for the theory. This is 
wrong. A knowledge of the causes of natural phe- 
nomena increase their enjoyment. Who hears not 


the reverberations of thunder, and sees the gleam of | 


the lightning with increased pleasure, when he un- 
derstands the laws of electricity? So of the effects 
of the prism, and all the effects of light and sound, 
optics and acoustics. Gives notastronomy new glory 
to the starry heavens? Who, so much as the scien- 
tific botanist, delights in plants and flowers—for even 
the weed despised by common observers, to him has 


attractive beauties? What pleasure the geologist | 


takes in a bank of earth, or a ledge of rocks! How 
enraptured is the mineralogist with the pebble? How 
delighted the conchologist with a curious shell ! 

‘Science not only renders pleasant things more 
delightful, but it makes those pleasant, which were 
otherwise disgusting. If then, science can do this, 
what must be the philosophy, or science of kissing ? 
We shall see? 

“Now, ponderous works have been written upon 
the philosophy of sleep. Fer the last thousand years, 
men have written upon the science of eating, till 
scarcely a child but understands all about mastica- 
tion, digestion, cyhmification, chylification, circula- 
tion, respiration, etc., etc. Has not Graham lectured 
and published, too? Is not bran bread on the tables 
of all our hotels ? 

Walking is well understood. Seeing, every school- 
girl can explain. Boys in petticoats can explain the 
principles of gravitation; but who has explained the 
philosophy of kissing, or treated it scientifically ? 
Echo answers—for people buss, smack, and even 
kiss very prettily, and in some cases very delight- 
fully, without well knowing what they are about. 
Such woful ignorance ought not to be. It is a dis- 
grace to this refined, scientific and transcendental 
era. 

“Tf the fall of an apple caused such profound in- 
quiries in the mind of Newton, such labored investi- 
gations, such curious speculations in science, what, 
ought not a delicious kiss, from the lips of a beauti- 
ful, high-souled, warm-hearted, lovely and loving 
woman to produce in the mind of a philosopher? 
With what earnestness should he inquire, search, in- 
vestigate, and experiment. It is impossible to say 
how much time I have occupied in these inquiries, 
how many or how various my experiments, how 
many days, how many sleepless nights I have spent 
in making the discoveries contained in this little 
volume? . 


“T can truly say, that I have investigated the | 


matter faithfully. No alchemist ever bent over the 
alembic with more fondness than I have over the 
rosy lips of woman. No astronomer ever looked at 
the stars with more intense delight than I have gazed 
upon her brilliant eyes, and endeavored to find out 


| ship, therapture of the kiss oflove. And alll through 
| life, kissing becomes not tiresome. Your wife kisses 
| you—oh! how fondly! Your children kiss you, 
| with what sincere affection! The little cherubs climb 

upon grand-pa’s knee, and kiss him, with their fond 
| little arms about his neck, and their pure, soft 
| hearts, beating in his bosom, and on his bed of 
death, and even when the soul has leit him, fond 
lips press to his—all cold and irresponsive as they 
are. 

‘‘ Kissing is universal. The tea-making, opium- 
smoking, incomprehensible, and unalterable Chi- 
nese; the dark skinned, warm blooded Hindoes; 
the uncouth and dirty Hottentents; the thick lipped, 
| wool headed negroes; the dark eyed Spaniards; 
the gay and versatile French; the phlegmatic Ger- 
mans; the enthusiastic Italians; the sedate and dig- 
nified Turks; the mustachoed Russians, and the 
haughty, clever English, all kiss. So do the active, 
energetic, enterprising and inventive Americans. 

“Thus, from birth to death, in all countries, in 
every clime, and from all antiquity, men and women 
have been putting their lips together, while not one 
in a million has ever understood why, or wherefore. 
When you go to a circulating library, can you find 
a book about it? No. When you ask a learned 
| doctor, can he explainit? I should like to hear him 
try. He might give practical illustrations, but that 
would be like giving a course of experiments in 
chemistry, without explanations, which would leave 
you as wise as you were before.” 

Here, however, we beg leave to dissent from our 
author. For not to weary the reader with erudition, 
who has written more learnedly to explain the sub- 
ject than Baron von Reichenbach ? who asserts that 
the human frame is inspired by a strange semi- 
spiritual fluid which he calls odyle, and that the 
touch of lipsin kissing is caused by ody/ic attraction. 
But to proceed: 

“The variety of kisses should not be overlooked 
|in this investigation. All history, profane and 
| sacred, is rich upon this subject, and heathen mytho- 

logy not less so. The gods and goddesses were as 
much given to the soft delights of love, as the mor- 
| tals over whose destinies they presided, nor were 
they always content with the embraces of the heav- 
enly immortals. Jupiter could descend from the 
| throne of the universe, to taste the nectar of a wo- 
man’s lip. Venus was enamored of the youth Ado- 
nis. And half of the exploits of the gods of Greece 
and Rome were of an amourous character, and many 
of them unfit for the pages of a treatise so chaste, 
| philosophical and purely scientific as this. 
“‘ But when we turn to the inspired oracles of God, 
| what an inexhaustible treasury of knowledge is un- 
folded. From Genesis to Revelations, on almost 
| every page, we find matter most appropriate to our 
| subject—and illustrations of the most striking cha- 
| tacter. Unlike the mythological fables of other his- 


| 
| 











the secret of their fascination. tory, here we have the truth. From these sacred 
“ Did it ever, inquiring reader, occur to you, that | oracles we learn, that when the world was young, 
wher you first came into this world, drew your first | the women were so beautiful that the angels loved 
breath of God’s atmosphere, the mother who bore | them, leaving all the glories of their abode in the 
you covered your little rose-bud mouth with warm | eternal heavens, around his holy throne—leaving 
maternal kisses—kisses that thrilled to your little | their golden harps unstrung, a vacuum in the heav- 
ounce of heart—kisses that were carried through | enly choir, a falling off in the eternal chorus of bal- 
your whole frame. And how many times, in the ; !elujahs, for the embraces of the daughters of Eve. 
months of your babyhood, did your mother kiss you? | ‘“ How lovely must kave been the women born 
and as you grew up to boyhood or girlhood, how | after the fall of our first parents, after the expulsion 
fondly you have kissed your little brothers or sisters | from Paradise, born in sin, the heirs of the first 
—and sweet, very sweet, are the kisses of kind- | transgression, the partakers of totel depravity ; how 
hearted, affectionate childhood. beautiful they must have been to attract the angels 


“Then, when you grew up, was there not an at-| from their starry home, and make them fly to their 
traction which drew your lips to those around you? | embraces ! 


“And the glorious seraphs came on their radiant 


You have felt the pleasure of the embrace of friend- | 
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wings, when Aurora first purpled the east, or in the 
rich glories of the golden sunset—came to the bow- 
ers of the daughters of men, and pressed their rosy 
lips, with a rapture unfeltin heaven. Do we wrong, 
then, to call women angels, when they could charm 
the seraphs from the skies? Should man disdain to 
feel what angels felt, to adore what angels loved— 
to kneel where angels sued ? 

“ And there sprung from their embraces a race of 
giants, even from the sons of God, and the daugh- 
ters of men, who multiplied exceedingly, but whose 
angelic natures, tainted with mortal depravity, made 
harsh discord upon the earth, and whose mad ambi- 
tion rioted in crime and bloodsh 2d until the deluge. 
But the earth was soon re-peopled. The passions 
still bore sway. Women were still beautiful and an- 
gelic; but angels, shocked at the mischief produced 
by their former amours, refrained from all but the 
most chaste embraces—for as yet Malthus had not 
written. But can it be doubted, that when Beauty 
sleeps, even now, angels hover over her pillow, in- 
hale the sweetness of her balmy breath, and cover 
her lips with kisses? Who would doubtit? Watch 
they not the cradle of lovely infancy ? Whisper they 
not, as the Irish peasant women think, to smiling, 
slumbering babes? Surely they do—for woman is 
as lovely as ever, since she sinned in Eden, and the 
‘sons of God’ must still love the daughters of men. 

“And the patriarchs of old saw and loved, and 
married. They kissed their blooming brides, they 
kissed their smiling, chubby babes, and Jacob, when 
he went down to Egypt, and saw his son Joseph, fell 
upon his neck and kissed him, even as Joseph had 
kissed his brethren, and lifted up his voice and wept. 

“Examine the pages of a circulating library, if 
ever you have the patience, and in every one of its 
thousand greasy, well-thumbed volumes, all the 
novels and romances which the young read so 
eagerly, wasting oil or candles of nights, and plac- 
ing their beds in peril, contains chapters whose in- 
terests turns upon a kiss. How eloquent are those 
descriptions—with what feeling written—with what 
emotions read. 

“ Delightful are these tender scenes in the novels of 
Bulwer, a master, who has studied in the school of 
nature, and taken his degree in the university of ex- 
perience. With what an intellectual grace, a philo- 
sophical art he brings his dashing heroes and lovely 
heroines together, in those scenes of refined and 
romantic passion. 

“D’Israeli is, if possible, still more tender, more 
romantic, more loving. What intensity of soft, de- 
licious, dreamy, moonlight, rosy, dewy passion, runs 
through the pages of Henrietta Temple! A novelist 
to write well, upon the passion, which, in its differ- 
ent phases, forms the material of every novel, must 
have those passions strongly developed in himself, 
and write from experinrental knowledge. So do 
they, mostly, and those who do not, fail. This is 
the reason why so many authors—successful, popu- 
lar authors, have been charged with dissoluteness in 
their conduct, and that with justice—for, where the 
passions are powerful, they are but too apt to be ir- 
regular in their action, and lead to excesses, of which 
those of a colder temperament are never guilty. 

“Not only the novelists have written upon the 
subject, upon which I am endeavoring to philoso- 
Phize and refine, but to the poets kisses have been 
as daily food, How Anacreon dwelt upon their 
luscious sweetness, nor seemed to know whether 
Wine or kisses were sweetest, but at last concluded 
that both together constituted the heighth of human 
bliss! Born in the delicious region of Ionia, where 
‘very thing inspired voluptuousness, he was the 
Poet of epicureanism, and threw around the sen- 
suality of the time and country, the refinement and 

elicacy of his inspiration. In his age, music added 














its charms to poetry, and all that was written to 
measure, was also sung—poets singing their own 
compositions to the lyre, and these compositions 
were sung at all the principal feasts, games, and en- 
tertainments. 

“Never, in any age, was the subject of kisses 
treated more charmingly—never, so far as the prac- 
tice goes, so feelingly. One can almost see the 
lips of youth and beauty meeting, but Anacreon 
knew not, more than those he loved, the science of 
what he so beautifully described. He paints the 
bard of pleasure :— 

** Beauty sparkled in his eye, 
Spurkled in his eye of fire, 
Through the mist of soft desire, 
His lip exhal’d, whene’er he sigh’d 
The fragrance of the rosy tide, 

As with weak and reeling feet 

He came my cordial kiss to meet.” 


** How excellent and how true this description— 
for the veriest tryo in physiognomy knows that the 
eyes that are humid and fluctuating, show a propen- 
sity to love. Such verse is worthy of the bard who 
wrote— 

* But this I know, and this I feel 

As onward to the tomb I steal, 

That still as death approaches nearer, 
The joys of life are sweeter, dearer ; 
And had I but one hour to live, 

That little hour to bliss I’d give.” 


“Who better fitted to describe the beauties of the 
fair beings of whom he was enamored, and among 
whose varied charms be sure he did not forget 


‘Her lip so rich in blisses! 

Sweet petitioner for kisses! 
Pouting nest of bland persuasion, 
Ripely suing Love’s invasion!” 

‘‘ And then his poetical fervor seems to increase, 
as he paints the portrait lover. How feelingly he 
describes— 

‘* Her neck with grace descending, 
In a heaven of beauty ending.” 


The soft swelling bosom—so indescribable—yet so 
expressively described as the heaven of beauty ! 

“Nor is this charming poet’s description of the 
perfection of manly beauty less excellent— 

* Paint where the ruby cell incloses, 
Persuasion sleeping upon roses ! 

And give his lip that speaking air, 

As if a word was hovering there! 

But 0! suffuse his limbs of fire 

With all that glow of young desire, 
Which kindles when the wishful sigh 
Steals from the heart unconscious why!” 

‘“ Again and again this charming poet recurs to 
this delicious theme, now singing— 

“ Let the bright nymph, with trembling eye, 
Beside me, all in blushes lie; 

And while she weaves a frontlet fair, 

Of hyacinth to deck her hair, 

Oh! let me snatch her sidelong Kisses, 

And that shall be my bliss of blisses!” 

“Tt is not to be concealed that the love of wine 
mingled with his admiration of beauty—he wor- 
shiped both Bacchus and Venus—it is hard to say 
to which he paid most fervent devotion. 

“Great Bacchus! in thy hallowed shade, 
With some celestial, glowing maid, 
While gales of roses round me rise, 

In perfume, sweetened by her sighs, 

V’ll bill and twine in every dance, 
Commingling soul in every glance!” 
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“Tf for ‘glowing maid,’ the translator had written 
‘full-hosomed,’ the reading would have been both | 
more literal and more philosophical—as I have | 
shown, in the anatomical and phrenological illus- 
trations. ‘ 

“ But I might quote pages from this bard, had I 
not more important matter, and Anacreon is but one 
of the many Greek and Latin poets whose sweetest 
lays were dedicate tolove. Who reads not with ever | 
new delight, the warm outpourings of the muse of 
Sappho? Who admires not the verse of Ovid, pas- | 
sionate, and even licentious though it be? Nature 
is licentious, and her painters, if true to her, must | 
be so too. 

“ Catullus, the Latin Poet, wrote of kisses too, in 
strains only less sweet than those of the Grecian 
bard we have so freely quoted— 


* As many steller eyes of light 

As watch us through the waste of night, 
So many kisses ere I slumber, 

Upon those dew-bright lips Pll number; 
So many vermil, honied kisses, 

Envy can never count our blisses— 

No tongue shall tell the sum but mine; 
No lips shall fascinate but thine!” 


‘“‘T may mention here, while quoting classic au- | 
thorities, the opinion, or rather the observation of | 


that grave old commentator, Dyonysius Lambinus, 
which I have confirmed in a great many instances, 
so many as to set it down as an axiom, that girls 


who have large lips kiss infinitely sweeter than | 
others, for which the reason will appear to every | 


reader of this treatise sufficiently obvious. I will 
close my classical quotations by two extracts from 
the Greek Anthologia. 

“Our age of bliss, my nymph, shall fly, 

As sweet, though passing as that sigh, 

Which seems to whisper o’er your lip 

‘Come while yon may—of rapture sip!’ 

For age will steal the rosy form, 

And chill the pulse, which trembles warm! 

And death—alas! that hearts, which thrill 

Like yours and mine, should e’er Le still!” 


“Thus drawing from the shortness of life, so much 
insisted upon by preachers, arguments for the volup- 
tuary. The next is ‘same subject continued’— 


“The kiss that she left on my lip 
Like a dew-drop shall lingering tie; 

*Twas nectar she gave me to sip, 
*Twas nectar I drunk in her sigh! 

The dew that distill’d in that kiss, 
To my soul was voluptuous wine; 

Ever since it is drunk with the bliss 
And feels a delirium divine!” 


“The poets of modern times have not been less 
amatory in their writings than those of classic an- 
tiquity. To say nothing of the verse of Petrarch, 
and other poets of the soft clime of Italy, rivaling in 
voluptuousness, if not in elegance, the poets of their 
great masters and models, the lively muse of France, 
the passionate muse of sunny Spain, English bards, 
in spite of a northern clime, so uncongenial to the 
softness of amorous poetry, have written prettily, 
tastefully, and even warmly of the universal passion 
and its phenomena. 


“Thompson, phlegmatie in temperament, and in- | 


dolent in habit, could picture in glorious colors the 
joys he but rarely, if ever, tasted. Pope has sung 
divinely of pleasures he was little fitted to enjoy. 
Rochester, in person and in verse, indulged in all 
the excesses of a titled debauchee—his vices are only 
softened by the genius that cannot but elevate and 
etherealize the passions. I need not point to 


Shakspeare, who, in a thousand places so delicately 
portrays the meeting lips and hearts of lovers, much 
less quote, what not to be already familiar with, 
would argue a want of taste to appreciate. But I 
may speak of, and quote the writings of two poets 
of modern date, to the translations of one of whom I 
am already indebted, and upon whose original writ- 
ings, not less elegant and appropriate, I shall draw 
for a few more illustrations. I need scarcely say 
that I allude to Lord Byron, the greatest poet of the 
age, and Thomas Moore, the most elegant bard of 
epicureanism. 

‘‘The life and writings of Byron are too well 


| known to require quotations, and I need only advert 
| to the beautiful tales of passion, contained in Don 
Juan, which, of all his writings, is most resplendent 


with his great and varied genius. 

“The first affaire with Donna Julie, is too long 
to quote entire, and too excellent, too natural, too 
| true, to leave out one syllable. I turn to another— 
| his Haidee, and this, spite of its length, is teo much 
| to my purpose—has too much connection with the 
subtle mysteries of nature, whose true philosophy I 
am now, for the first time, about to explain, to allow 
me to withhold it. 








“They looked up to the sky, whose floating glow— 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright: 
They gazed upon the glittering sea below, 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight; 
They heard the waves splash, and the wind so low, 
And saw each other’s dark eyes darting light 
Into each other—and, beholding this, 
Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss! 


A long, long kiss,a kiss of youth, and love, 
And beauty, all concentrating, like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above; 
Such kisses as belong to early days, 
When heart, and soul, and sense, in concert move, 
And the blood’s lava, and the pulse a-blaze, 
Each kiss a heart-quake :—for a kiss’s strength, 





I think it must be reckoned by its length.” 


“ Et cetera. The rest of the story is equally good 
| and much to our purpose—let those who would pur- 
| sue the matter further, turn to the works of the noble 
bard, of which no well selected library is destitute. 

“So turn we now to the poet of love, par excel- 
lence, the modern Anacreon—Tom Moore, In the 
following, how beautifully does this charming poet 
express the wish that a kiss was the end of passion 
—as if. nature were more imperfect than a poet's 
fancy. 


“God! how I wished in that wild hour 
That bliss alone thus stamped with heat 

Ilad for the moment all the power 
To make our souls effusing meet! 

That we might mingle by the breath, 

Tn all of love’s delicious death; 

And in a kiss at once be blest, 

As, Oh! we trembled at the rest!” 





| Nor was the poet insincere. How charmingly is 
|the same sentiment given in the lines to Fanny of 
Timmol. 


“By heaven! I would rather for ever forswear, 

The elysium that dwells on a beautiful breast, 
Than alarm for a moment the peace that is there, 
| Or banish the dove from so hallowed a nest!” 


“ But enough of poets and poetry—novelists and 
novels; historians and history, profane and sacred. 
Philosophy must enlighten, what romance and poe- 
try have so adorned, and were such a thing possible, 
beautified.” 
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CURIOUS DISCOVERY. | 
Padre Theiner, who is writing a history of the 
Council of Trent, has discovered much highly valu- 
able new matter in Florence, and amongst other 
things in the royal archives, a key to the cypher- 
writing, in which so many MSS. in the Vatican are 
written, and which have hitherto been unintelligible 
to the students of the present day. Several of these 
secret correspondences are known to relate to the 
Council of Trent. 


i 


A PIECE OF INGENUITY. 

We were shown, the other day, a remarkable 
piece of work, the result of much patience and per- 
It consisted of a glass bottle, the height 
of which was only one foot, and in which were con- 
structed several reels of wood, having on them 3,437 
beads, 120 yards of silk, and 8 china images; alto- 
gether, this curious bottle contained 3,688 pieces, so 
jointed and framed, that they filled the bottle, and 
had all been put together through the neck. But 
the crowning work was the stopper, from which 
four pieces projected in the form of a cross,-so that 
it could not be withdrawn, and the question with us _ 
was, how was it gotin? This bottle is the work of 
Mr. F. A. Fabvier, of this city, and is well worthy 
the attention of the connoisseur and curious. There 
are two on exhibition at the Crystal Palace.—Scien- 


tific American, 


severance. 


ANCIENT COSTUME. 

Trowsers came into fashion with the Hetman Pla- 
toff and the Cossacks, at the great rejoicing after the 
peace. They were made full at the hips, in the for- 
eign effeminate style, and of staring siriped patterns. 
It took more than thirty years to teach tailors to 
make comfortable trowsers. Hessian boots, for a 


short time, maintained a struggle with the more 


economical trowser; but, as our streets ceased to be 
dirty, and good legs are always in the minority, they 


died out rapidly, and are now only to be seen on a 


few ancient tax-gatherers and country physicians. 
After puffed-out waists, ringlets, and other foreign 
fashions had their day, the Tom and Jerry fever 
raged for a short time, during which our dandies got 
themselves up in a costume of the prize-fighting and 
burglar fashion. A green, Newmarket-cut coat, with 
gilt buttons, a staring waistcoat, a blue, red, or green 
cravat, and breeches and top boots were to be seen 
on young men of family and fortune, at the most 
fashionable morning resorts—their hair cut short, 
faces smoothly shaved, and conversation borrowed 
from the prize ring and the taverns of thieves. Then 
apea-green coat conferred distinction, and a drunken 
ruflian squire was the hero of a class. The reign of 
flash slang was succeeded by the reign of faddle. 
Affectation was the order of the day; waist-coats of 
miny colors, worn in tiers; fur, lace, embroidery, 





Our Curiosities. 


braid; bright blue and brown coats, covered with 
velvet; ringlets andevenrouge. Yellow pantaloons, 
under Hessian boots, decked with brass spurs, were 
revived. Hats were worn on one side, set back on 
the head. It was, in a word, the age of swells, al- 


though the term had not been invented. 





BLOOD BATHS. 


According to a dark tradition, which is incidentally 
mentioned by Pliny, the ancient kings of Egypt 
used to bathe in human blood when they were seized 
with leprosy. A similar story is told of the emperor 
Constantine; but he seems to have been restrained 
from employing this revolting remedy, in conse- 
quence of a vision; and he is said to have cured it 
by baptism. No great weight can be attached to 
these ill-authenticated stories; yet it is but too true 
that, both in ancient times and in the middle ages, 
decided healing virtues for the cure of leprosy, were 
supposed to exist in the blood of innocent children 
and virgins, and that occasion was given thereby for 
numberless cruelties. It is needless to refer to the 
remoter traces of the belief in the expiatory or heal- 
ing properties of pure blood; they ramify far, and 
pass into the most ancient times. Cures of leprous 
people by the blood of animals, in employing which 
certain symbolical customs were observed, are men- 


tioned in the books of Moses; and it might not be 
| difficult to discover similar forms among all the na- 
| tions in the world. 


During the middle ages, the 
delusion about the healing virtues of human blood, 
which must have had horrible effects in the plague 
of leprosy, received a check from the impression that, 
only the blood of those children and virgins, would 
prove efficacious who offered themselves freely and 
voluntarily for a beloved sufferer. This idea is par- 
ticularly expressed in the story of ‘Poor Henry,” 
which forms the subject of one of the most beautiful 
poems of the thirteenthcentury. A Swabian knight, 
who sits in the lap of happiness, is seized with the 
leprosy. In order to escape death, he seeks through 
the world for help. The physicians of Montpelier 
van give him no assistance; he hastens to Salarnum. 
Here one of the masters makes him acquainted with 
the apparently hopeless means of cure. Sad at 
heart, he returns home, and prepares himself to sor- 
row out the remainder of his days in solitude. A 
girl of twelve years of age, the daughter of a coun- 
tryman, conceives a passion for the unfortunate 
knight, attends him affectionately, and, upon acci- 
dentally hearing of the free-will offering, cannot be 
dissuaded from her resolution to purchase the recov- 


ery of her master with her life. Both set out for 


Salarnum, but the catastrophe is not fatal; Henry 
gets rid of the leprosy, and rewards his generous 
benefactress with marriage.—German Medical Ga- 
zette. 
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UNDER THE ROSE. - 

The true origin of the term “under the rose,” is 
undoubtedly to be sought from the very early Orien- 
tal connection of that flower with the rites of the 
worship of Venus. In all the early mythologies, 
the rose was employed in crowning the Queen of Love, 
or her worshipers, and in many instances it is a 
symbol of the divinity herself. The secrecy with 
which these religious mysteries were veiled, would 
sufficiently indicate the reason why the symbols con- 
nected with it were also typical of silence. A late 
number of Notes and Queries contains the following, 
which is amusing, but there is abundant evidence 
that the use of the rose as a symbol of silence, is of 
far greater antiquity than the days of Romans or 
Norsemen: 

““UnpER THE Rose.—There has arisen much petty 
controversy about the common expression ‘under 
the rose,’ and two different origins have been as- 
signed. Some persons assert that it ought to be spelt 
‘under the rows,’ for that in former days almost all 
towns were built with the second story projecting 
over the lower one—a sort of piazza, or row, as they 
termed it, and which may still be seen at Chester 
and some other old English towns; and that, whilst 
the elders of the family were sitting at their win- 
dows, gravely enjoying the air, their sons and 
daughters were making love where they could not 
see them, ‘under the rows.’ The other is much 
more elegant. Cupid, it is said, gave a rose to Har- 
pocrates, the God of Silence; and from this legend 
originated the practice that prevailed amongst 
Northern nations of suspending a rose from the ceil- 
ing over the upper end of the table, when it was in- 
tended that the conversation was to be kept secret ; 
and that it was, according to others, which gave rise 
to the phrase, ‘ under the rose.’ ” 





AN OLD BALLAD. 


The following eccentric ballad is somewhat mo- 
dernized from one given in the “ Songs and Carols, 
printed from a MS. in the Sloane Collection.” It 
was written about the year 1450: 


“T have a young sister 
Far beyond the see; 

Many are the presents 
That she sente me. 

She sent me a cherry 
Without any stone, 

She sent me a pigeon 
Without any bone: 

Withoute any thornes 
She sent me a briar, 

She bade me love my lover 
And that without desire. 


“ “ How can a cherry 

Be without a stone? 

How can a pigeon 
Be without a bone? 

How can a briar 
Be without a thorne? 

And who e’er loved without desire 
Since true love first was born? 


“ When the cherry was a blossom 
Then it had no stone, 





When the dove was in the egg 
Then it had no bone: 

When first the briar sprouted 
Never a thorne it bore; 

And when a maiden has her love 
Oh, then she longs no more,” 


A FEW FACTS ON DON JUAN. 
New York, June 3, 1853, 


Mr. Editor—A German friend, to whom I showed 
your lecture upon Don Giovanni, has furnished me 
with some facts relative to it, which, as nothing can 
be amiss which shall tend to a better understanding 
of such a work, I take occasion to send you. First 
comes a list of the different works, mostly dramas, 
in which this plot has been treated: 


1. El Curlador de Sevilla y convidado de piedra, 
by Gabriel Teller, 16th century. 

2. Le festin de Pierre, ou le file criminel ; Villiers, 
1659. 

3. Don Juan, ou le festin de Pierre; Molliere, 
1669. 

4, Le festin de Pierre, ou Vathée foudroyé ; Du- 
mesnil, 1669. 

5. “The Libertine ;” Shadwell, 1676. 

6. Giovanni Temerario, ossia il dissoluto punito ; 
Goldoni, 18th century. 

7. Il convitato de piedra, ossia il dissoluto. 1777. 
Opera composed by Righini. 

8. 1787. Lorenzo da Ponte. 

As to the number of acts of this opera, he writes, 
“T have seen Don Juan at Prague, Vienna, Dresden, 
Breslau, Berlin, always in two acts. Every edition, 
score and piano, has no otherwise than ‘ Oper in 2 
Akten. I have heard that in small theatres, (for in- 
stance, Nuremberg, Mannheim) they made the fi- 
nale of the second act to a third act, because they 
could not get the scenery ready so fast for the hell.” 

On another point, he writes, “In most of the Ger- 
man theatres, Don Giovanni is given as a liickenbiis- 
sen, that is when no other piece can be given, and 
always performed in very bad style, (liederlich.) 
The lovers of Mozart complain at this, and the old 
ones remember with regret the splendid way it was 
given in Mozart’s time; especially some of them 
have mentioned to me that the supper in the last 
scene was a well attended one, with many guests, 
etc. So said Mr. Gardigidai, teacher of singing in 
the Prague Conservatorium of Music, that his father 
was an impresario (manager) at Florence, about the 
year 1801, and that they always performed Don (fio- 
vanni with a full set of guests in the supper scene.” 
You will remember, too, that in Hoffman’s “Don 
Juan,” the last scene represents a feast, and that 
Don Giovanni is described as sitting with a girl on 
each side of him. 


NATIONAL COLORS. 


An old proverb given in the Studiosus Jovialis, A. 
D. 1751, says: “ Beware of a dark German, a pale 
Italian, a red Spaniard, and a Netherlander, be of 
what color he may.” 















Ir is the reproach of the Art, and we might add, 
of the literature of the day that, among all the sub- 
jects which they treat so fully, and often so genially, 
they so seldom take up that of old age, and when 
they do, it is still more seldom for the purpose of 
idealizing it, and of pointing out in it those charac- 
teristics which ought to attract love and respect. To 
be sure, this age has no reverence. Its demands are 
less directed to the councils of the old than to the 
deeds of the young, albeit a fine old proverb tells us 
that the one and the other are of equal value. We 
are almost in the sad condition in which French so- 
ciety found itself when there was a lull in the politi- 
cal chaos, after the horrors of the Revolution had 
exhausted themselves. Age, it was thought, had 
shown itself unworthy respect by advising political 
extravagancies which had produced barren results, 
and an era of daring, extravagant, headlong Youth 
sprung up. Even so do we in our intense love of 
ail manner of go-aheaditiveness, and our frantic ad- 
jurations to Young America, to take the lead in 
every thing, from a new railroad down to two-penny 
caucus, virtually snub the wisdom of Age as an old 
fogyish institution, very well in its way, perhaps— 
whatever that may be—but a very useless affair 
wherever manly action and intelligent money-making 
are concerned. 

We are not, we believe, generally ranked by our 
cotemporaries among the slow coaches of the day, 
but we feel it to be a duty to raise our voice against 
the unreasoning headlong arrogance which thus 
pushes aside, like old rubbish, that large body 
which even Common Sense should teach us, deserves 
to be surrounded by regard and reverential esteem. 
Apart from moral considerations, there is something 
in dignified and cheerful age, which should appeal 
not only to our tender feelings, but to the same 
sense which draws us toward all that is harmonious 
and beautiful. Certain it is, that in all ages in 
which Art has been most generally cultivated and 
best understood—the same ages which bequeathed 
to posterity its loveliest ideals of female beauty and 
of manly strength—the perfect dignity and beauty 
of old age were most perfectly appreciated and set 
forth. Now-a-days, we have a few pretty women in 
stone, some crisp wild: landscapes, cattle-pieces or 
ships intended for particular tastes and callings, but 
who would execute or who would buy a new phase 
of the Esculapius, or even of the venerable Jove— 
though the ideal of the latter scarce transcends mid- 
dle age? What exquisite grace, and what an in- 
effable charm Raffaele casts around his aged saints, 
with what dignity even the Spanish masters invested 
their old martyrs? Look calmly and dispassionately 
around you, reader, and you will find—we say it 
with grief—that the whilome sentiment, whether 
social or artistic, which once found a charm in age 
is vanishing at a headlong pace. The old folks are 





Gditor’s Gasy Galk. 





pushed out of the way, every new generation is so 
intensely forward, that it finds nothing to regard in 
any thing “slow,” Master Bobby struts lord para- 
mount in the soirée—what has it all led to? 

It must lead to this, that truth is truth, and will 
always, sooner or later, get the upper-hand. Old 
Age is worth, in its way, as much as Youth, and 
when Youth avails itself of superior strength, exu- 
berance of spirits and circumstances, to push the 
Venerable out of the way, it may rest assured that a 
time will come when the want of riper wisdom will 
be regretted. What an incredible amount of Truth, 
pushed aside as old fogyish and “all very well, but 
too slow for these times, sir,” has been regretfully 
gone over since the panic of last autumn! How 
many axioms, which had become rusty, neglected 
common places, have been resumed and burnished 
up into guiding lights! 
valebit. 

It is infinitely to the credit of women that giddy 
and frivolous, as most men set them down to be, they 
are always the persons most gifted with regard for 
and appreciation of fine old age, either in their own 
sex or in the other, and this increases with the in- 
telligence and spirit of such women. Who has not 
heard kind-hearted girls speak of this or that dear 
old lady—quite absurdly forgetting, thinks Master 
Bobby, who has not as yet worn out his second 
dress-coat, that the “dear old lady” in question is 
actually an old woman! Are there then never any 
memories of a mother, of lives grown gray in gen- 
tleness and goodness familiar to the men of this day 
—or of sires not altogether in a state of “ contempti- 
bility ?” 

As we look back over the past, there are memories 
of elders rising before us so pleasantly, so gratefully 
allied to the best ties of life and of intellect, that 
we are certain that if we could transfer them in all 
their vividness to others they would agree with us 
that what we have thus far written, so far from being 
rather a prosy vindication of a prosy subject, is one 
filled with true and earnest thought. Let us close 
our eyes for an instant, ere we write—the memory 
flits back over a decade of varied years—who is that 
glorious old man, so pleasantly eloquent, seated 


Magna est veritas et pre- 





breakfasting at the Café Procope, where, a century 
before, Voltaire and all the wits of Paris were once 
wont to sip coffee, even as he is doing. Among all 
the wits, all the scholars, all the encyclopadistes, all 
the philosophers, there was not one who could be 
named with that genial old German—for the others 
only strove to tear down a world, while he built up’a 
Kosmos, glowing with scientific beauty. “Knowest 
thou him not? I know him and name him to thee” 
—HwvumBoLpt. 

Again we close our eyes, and we have crossed the 
sea, and a scene of but a few months since is before 





us—for we are in the Authors’ dinner at the Crystal 
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Palace—the greatest gathering of literary men 
which this country ever witnessed. And we are 
speaking to one who has spoken and who will ever 
speak to the world, and that in silver tones, such as 
no other English prose ever equaled. Age has 
brought no dullness to that mind—there is still the 
vigorous intellect, the genial heart with beautiful 
feelings, the full creative power which knows no 
rest—W ASHINGTON IRVING! 

We flit again in the spirit into other times and 
climes, and we are in the lecture-room of a German 
University, listening to the old man eloquent, who 
pours forth such treasures of wisdom, of piquant 
illustration, of worldly shrewdness, of generous eru- 
dition. He is speaking of Modern History. With 
what tact he winds his way through its devious 
mazes, avoiding without difficulty, without undigni- 
fied trick, the giving of offense to a grim eensorship, 
yet forcibly impressing his own views of the truth. 
Is there no beauty in age, and spirit like that. 
Great miads, mighty critics have ranked him as 
second only to Thucidydes as a writer of history, 








| 
} 


and we, at least, believe that hé yields to no one of | 


modern times—ScHLossEr. 

There is a tumult as of a gay procession, the 
shouts of wildest enthusiasm, ladies casting flowers 
from the windows, holiday troops in handsome uni- 
form, banners and martial music. And in the midst 
rides a man, in whose face inflexible iron will is 
blended with courtesy—one who bows to every greet- 
ing—ore whom the world is wild to see. Think 
what you will of the character of that face, it is one 
of ten thousand—one which you cannot forget—one 
which will come to you again and again in after 
years, when those who have been near and perhaps 
dear will be forgotten—ANDREW Jackson! 

Is there any thing in such names as these to 
which even the ‘smallest and pertest snoblet of the 
day—a human monosyllable fast because short and 
most rapidly run through with—can find aught to 
which to attach the name of old fogy ?—or is there 
aught in such old age, or any brave old age at all 
which does not appeal per se more to respect and 
artistic study than our writers grantit. Writers and 
readers—think this over. 


......Our friend, Alf A. Sigma, has two commenda- 
ble qualities—firstly, he writes well; secondly, a 
great deal of it—each adding to the other’s attrac- 
tions. If anybody doubts it, we commend to their 
notice the three following “ bursts” from his ready- 
witted and inventive brain. “Alf,” be it borne in 
mind, sends off short epistles at intervals as the fit 
seizes. Of the two first following qualities, it may 
be as avell premised that the complaint was intended 
to precede the answer by about a month—but the 
younger scion having got a peep at the MS., an- 
swered it forthwith, without waiting for the abuse to 
appear in print:— 


** Mr. Leland—Did you ever have a younger bro- 
ther? If not, you don’t know what tormentis. I 
have one. I do. 


Younger brothers are endurable—barely so—while | 











they are undignified enough to be seduced, by the 
proffer of small coin, into carrying your misfitting 
coats to the tailors, and your letters to the post-office 
—though even then, beware of the credit system— 
pay cash—have no running account, for you know 
not where it will stop. 

I once ‘ got trusted’ by my brother to the amount 
of two sixpences, and his memory being oblivious of 
satisfaction, and particularly tenacious of obligation, 
I only got rid of the debt, after paying it a fabulous 
number of times, by a formal receipt. 

But when a younger brother reaches what my late 
instructor, or Beck facetiously termed ‘the age of 
puppydom,’ while he whaled me terrifically for hay- 
ing entered it~—when he doffs the jacket and dons 
the tail-coat—when (in the time of standing-collars) 
he is addicted to wearing collars of a preternatural 
and Micawberjan height, and when, in answering a 
simple question, his voice runs from first treble to 
double baso—when he shaves furtively, and has dim 
visions of moustaches—when, Cousin Feenix-like, 


| he appears to have lost, in some degree, control over 


his limbs, which not only appear not to belong to 
him, but each separate limb appears to belong to an 
entirely different person from the proprietor of each 
of the others—then does the younger brother become 
a very abomination of desolations—a plague com- 
pared with which Job’s boils were a rather pleasant 
irritation of the euticle. 

He does the most provoking acts with the most 
innocent air, and apparently perpetrates as much 
mischief without the least effort as would require a 
tolerably ingenious man to concoct, even if he ‘gave 
his mind to it,’ as Young America does to its neck- 
tie. 

My younger brother appears to labor under the 
hallucination that all mine are his, and all his his 
own. 

He is a pleasant companion for a bashful man, is 
Dud. Last Sunday night, in a crowded church, at 
the most interesting period of the discourse, he took 
out a watch of the diameter of a soup-plate, and 
whose ticking sounded like the driving of tacks— 
and having held it to his ear to ascertain if it was 
going—a fact audible to the whole congregation—he 
shut it up with a grating snap like the noise pro- 
duced by cocking a rusty musket, and all with the 
most sublime unconsciousness of doing any thing 
unusual, 

One of his principal characteristics is early rising. 
He would like to sleep till mid-day, but not being 
emancipated from parental control, he cannot do it, 
and, therefore, in revenge, having risen apparently 
in the middle of the night, and arrayed himself in 
collar which threatens to immolate his ears upon the 
altar of starch, he perambulates the house in a noisy 
manner, determined that nobody shall sleep later 
than himself. 

As I am afraid to lock my door for fear of being 
grilled in my sleep in event of a conflagration, he 
pervades my room from 5 to 8 A, M. in a vain en- 
deavor to get me up. That he is unable to accom- 
plish; but I have no peace nor sleep, and if I rise to 
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expel him vt et armis, his object is attained, so I | It was my elder brother who, by his remonstrances, 


have to ‘suffer and be silent.’ 


| kept me from mounting standing-collars for a year 


Yesterday morning I thought I had ‘acquired the | longer than would otherwise have been the case— 


means of effectual resistance while lying supinely on 
my back,’ to slightly alter a celebrated quotation. 

I had prepared and placed within my reach the 
night before a battery of old boots, and the moment | 
the enemy appeared, I opened a brisk cannonade, 
which routed him, horse, foot, and dragoons, and he 
retired, covered with confusion and calf-skin. My | 
sleep was sweet that morning, and visions of undis- 
turbed morning-slumbers danced through my brain 
the next night, as I prepared, with great care, my 
battery, adding a hair-brush and a pair of slippers | 
as a kind of grape-shot; but humati happiness is of | 
short duration. 

In the morning my adversary appeared, and I | 
opened my fire, but, alas! with no effect, for he | 
‘paraded, armed and equipped’ with a huge tea- | 
tray, from which my boots rebounded, and a pitcher 
of water. 

Covering himself like an ancient Roman, with his 
buckler, he charged gallahtly up to my bed, and | 
emptying the vials of his wrath upon me, he bolted 
with a war-whoop worthy of the Last of the Mohi- 
‘ans before any fire-water had weakened his vocal 
powers, leaving in my bed a ‘dem’d moist unplea- 
sunt body,’ uncommonly inclined to swear. 

Aur A. Siem.” 


Here followeth ye Answer from ye indignant 
younger Brother, setting forth that hee was whilome 
injured by saide Elder, and eftsoonesinsulted. The 
whole being merrie and profitable to reade, bearing 
a quainte Morale :— 


“ Mr, Editor:—In your last number, an elder 
brother published a tirade against ‘us young uns,’ 
and in default of a better, allow me to say a wofd or 
two, not to justify the assailed, but to show the cha- 
racter of the assailant. 

Although the elder brother does not seem to be 
overburdened with candor, yet he is constrained to 
admit that we are good for something—for errand 
running, if nothing else. 

Now, with equal eandor, I must say, judging from 
personal experience, I cannot discover that elder 
brothers are good for any thing at all—to us at least. 
Certainly, they never do our errands. 

All my tender reminiscences of my elder brother, 
show a domineering chap, who, because he was big- 





| who was always advocating economy in dressing the 


‘children,’ thereby causing me to be habited in alt 


| his old clothes ‘made over’ forme. Who, when ad- 


vanced to the dignity of carving, always gave me the 
drumstick—who, after persuading me, on the 


| strength of about fourteen hairs, that I needed shav- 


ing, let in the family upon me when just lathered— 


| who laughed at my first beaver, and then ‘ bonnet- 


ted’ me. 

I said before, that my elder brother never carried 
a message forme. I take that back. He did carry 
one, and only one. 

It was a challenge to fight, to a schoolmate, 
whereby I got awfully pummeled; first by my op- 
ponent, and then by my brother, ‘for letting Tom 
Jones lick me.’ Yours, indignantly, 

A Younger Broruer.” 
Chippe ye second. 


A FRAGMENT FROM AN UNPUBLISHED 
NOVEL. 

BY ALFRED A. SIGMA. 
They were smoking their meerschaums quietly in 
the small hours of the night, when The Grand Owl 
broke silence. 
‘“‘ Let us agree,” said he, “ to give a hat a-piece to 
the one who gets up the most abominable thing.” 
And they agreed. 
Silently, the smoke curled upward for full five 
minutes, then Jones spoke, diffidently, for he was a 
young man and not yet hardened in iniquity. 
““My humble effort,” said he, “is three grammati- 
cal errors in four words, ‘ Him and me is going.’” 

“Very good,” said Johnson, patronizingly, “v-e-r-y 
good. 

But can any of you tell me what nursery song a 
small man resembles, when he’s looking through the 
crack of the door at his sweetheart? 

You needn’t any of you try for the hats, because 
the answer is, ‘ Little Beau Peep.’” 

A howl of indignation pervaded the room as he 
finished. 

Yet Smith observed in an animated and confident 
manner— 

“TI can beat that with one hand tied behind me. 
I offer a charade.” 

Thereupon, he stroked Jones’ knee energetically, 








ger and stronger than I, took possession, vi et armis, 
of all my marbles, knives and balls; and, when 
older, found particular delight in snubbizig me in 
every possible way, and punching my head if I re- 
mons trated. 

Still, my elder brother was about the average of 
elder brothers, yet what did he ever do for me? Did 
he ever carry a bundle or a message? No; but I 
distinctly recollect that when I refused to carry a 
pair of pantaloons half a mile for him, on a rainy 
day, he endeavored to constrain me to it by a sum- 
mary process which he inelegantly, but forcibly 





and then gave a war whoop. 

The company fell back horrified and fainting as he 
uttered the solution: “A Paw knee Indian.” 

A proposition to expel him ignominiously was in- 
terrupted by the rising of Tok Granp OwL. 

“Gentlemen,” said he solemnly, “the hats are mine 
TI illustrate Mrs. Hemans’ poem of The Bended 
Bow.” 

Smith is passing Miss Thompson’s window, when 
I hit him in the centre of his system with a brick, 
and he progresses, doubled up and swearing. 

“ And the bended BEAU and the Voics pas #4 on.” 





termed ‘booting me.’ 


And he “ took their hats.” 


+ 
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Chipp ye thirde: 
THE HEAD-ACHE OF THE MOORS, 
BY ALF. A, SIGMA. 


‘One day, when King Pedro was besieging Xeres, he was 
standing upon a lofty rock, whence he saw Don Diego Pe- 
rez attacked by a multitude of Moslems. Separated from 
his squire by the presa, he both broke his lance and lost his 
sword, but the good knight swept the infidels before him 
with the shaft ‘of his spear, like chaff. When the king saw 
such execution, he cried out with joy that Don Diego must 
be called henceforth ‘The Pounder.’”—Old Spanish Le- 
gend. 

FYTTE ONE. 


The famous watls of Xeres, King Pedro had surrounded, 

And Don Diego Perez, though gallant men abounded, 

Was known through all the camp to be the flower of Pe- 
dro’s chivalry, 

His plume was ever waving in the battle’s loudest din. 

There never was a skirmish where he wasn’t “ counted in,” 

And when “in,” with his war-cry, his steed he turned 
about, 

Where’er his lance he pointed, there a Moor was “counted 
out.” 

But it chanced that Don Diego was left upon a day, 

With neither spear nor falchion, in a furious affray; 

No squire was near to aid him in this, his hour of need, 

He’d but his splintered spear shaft, but he spurred his fiery 
steed, 

And in among the Moormen like a thunderbolt he came; 

And rising in his stirrups, calling on Saint Iago’s name, 

He met the giant Gazul—one “ punch” between the eyes, 

Down to the dust went Gazul—prone on the ground he lies, 

And Xaras and Marlotes, and many a princely name 

Went down before hischarger. All ’countered him in vain. 

The Moormen fell like ten-pins—he mowed himself a path 

To the place where rode Calaynos, their commander. In his 
wrath, 

He rode on him so fiercely, that a “ten strike” here he 
made, 

Down went Calaynos, horse and man. Nor here the down. 
fall stayed; 

Down went his standard-bearer, went standard, steed and 
knight, 

Then fled the “ True Believers.” Then ended was the fight, 

And thus to one another they said, as fast they ran, 

“ Was ever seen such fighting, sure devil’s in the man.” 

But the good Lord Diego, he hied him to the camp, 

And being hot and weary, and the evening being damp, 

No Maine Law being in force then, drank a quart cup of 
Tokay, 

Touched his guitar, then went to bed, and quiet slept ’till 
day. 

FYTTE TWO. 

Next evening, a deserter to the Spanish king was brought, 

As he was holding council with the nobles of his court. 

‘¢ What news from haughty Xeres?” the good old king doth 
say, 

¢¢ What number are the dead men from yesterday’s affray ?” 

“ My liege, the dead are very few, but the wounded num- 
bex_more 

Among the nobles of the place, than e’er were known be- 
fore; 

For they say that, in the battle’s midst, upon their tur- 
bans thick, 

Came blows which stunned but killed them not, dealt by a 
ponderous stick, 

Held by a fiend in human form, who on a gray steed rode, 

And called on St. Iago, as o’er their ranks it trode, 

Of broken heads, are plenty in Xeres’ marble halls, 

Of toothless jaws, are twenty within one palace walls. 

Of eyes put out, the number, Mahomet only knews, 

And the great Lord Calaynos, he mourns a broken nose, 





And from the proud old city goes up this mournful wail: 
‘Oh, how my head is aching! God curse that Spanish 
Jail Pp ” 
Then up rose Count Gonsalez—a merry lord was he— 
A witty wight—a stalwart knight—a boon companion free. 
“It is but just to Perez, to call him by some name, 
Which to the Cid may join him, in the annals of our fame. 
The name the Moors have given him that, surely, is his 
right, 
And ‘The Head-ache of the Moormen’ let us christen him, 
this night.” 
And with wine and song, and wassail, they christened him 
that night, 
And the merry lord Gonsalez became most woeful “tight.” 
That name retained the good knight. Still living is his 
fame, 
And his, among the Spaniards, is a well remembered name, 
And still the place is pointed out to cockneys on their 
tours, 
Where fought Diego Perez “The Headache of the Moors.” 
-eeee We commend the following lyric, which con- 
tains a beautiful idea, to our readers :— 
THE EMPTY CAGES. 
BY R. A. OAKES. 
All yesterday “ within his cage was singing” 
A bird whose vest was as the cowslip’s bloom; 


But now the wax-balls in the sunshine swinging, 
Are lustrous white above his little tomb. 


To-day, beneath the broad leaves of the linden, 

I hung the cage: the door was open wide: 
Among the branches the sweet-toned trill’d on 

Their joyous songs, yet none did in abide. 
Another cage there is. no dear bird knowing, 

Hung mute and lone amid earth’s teeming sweets; 
Its door is open and its perch is wooing, 

And yet, within, no bird the glad earth greets, 


And still it hangs alone, no sweet bird flying 
Within to rest awhile his weary wing; 

O, rare bird Poesy! my hope is dying, 
I can but list and wait while others sing] 

If we may venture to contradict you sir, we beg 
leave to say that you can sing with the best of them. 
No mauvaise honte in Graham! 

-+eeee Lhere is something fearful in abuse in type, 
even when drawn mildly. To think that every news- 
paper has on an average six readers, and that the ave- 
rage circulation of a paper is a thousand, and finally, 
that the abusee is thus stuck up before six thousand 
spectators, is enough to thrill the nerves of nervous 
individuals. And yet, strange as it may seem, gen- 
tlemen of the press get used to it. Stranger still, 
there is many a one who hardly takes the pains to 
read through a column .of hard terms, all emptied 
on his head, who would foam at the mouth and at- 
tempt murder, were anybody to give him vis-a-vis, 
one quarter of what most lawyers endure from one 
another, without caring a button. But of all refine- 
ments of excruciating abuse, commend us to that of 
American papers when the editors get their blood 
up. ‘Take the following from an exchange: 

“ One editor in Oregon calls another ‘a cane bear- 
er, baggage master and scullion’ to a certain politi- 
cian, and is denominated by the assailed, in reply, 
‘a miserable, illiterate creature, of delirium tremens 
notoriety.’” 

Solid that—no evasion there! Not much milder 

s the editor of the Morgan Gazette, of Martinsville, 
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Indiana, who, having caught a cotemporary in the 
assertion that “ brutes” are not admitted to heaven, 
at once executes a snap judgment in advance of 
doomsday, by declaring that the said “cotem.,” ac- 
cording to his own story, can have no hopes of attain- 
ing beatification. But the very ne plus ultra of 
newspaper invective is attained by the editor of the 
Memphis Weekly Leader, who, unable to contain the 
fearful flood of vengeance which burns within him, 
pours it all out in a litany of curses, which might 
do credit to Beelzebub. Hear him :— 


“The person these expressions are applied to is 
worthy of them, having often us.d them, against 
those in times past he was unworthy their shoes to 
unlatch, crushing out by an overbearing, vindictive 
and diabolic course many a bright orb that might 
have shown forth on our page of history with lumin- 
ous light! Kept in the back-ground by this hoary- 
headed ravisher of all that is right and good! To 
our purpose: 

Ape, ass, abusive, arch apostate, acrimonious, as- 
sinine, assafoetida. 

Base biped, bully, brutal, brindle bull-pup; brag- 
gart, barbarous, bare-faced belligerent braggadocia 
Billingsgate. 

Cute, cruel coward, cannibal, curmudgeon. 

Devil, dotard, dictator, dough-faced, dog-eared, 
dogmatic, dog’gry-type. 

Enemy of bimself, enemy of man, enemy to God, 
enemy to all that is good and great! 

Foul, filthy, fulsome, foppish, fidgety, feverish, 
fanatical fire-eater; fantastic fraudulent, fantastical 
fickieminded filcherer and foetid fudge of a fool. 

wreen-eyed goslin, goggle-eyed gander, grey eye. 

Hyena, heartless Hector, hen-pecked, hard heart- 
ed, hydraheaded, hoaryheaded hypocrite, herbifer- 
ous, 

Inconsiderate Imp, isolated. 

Jackass, jockey, jackanapes, jackamoran jumbled 
up junk of a jargon. 

Kangaroo, knock-kneed knumbscull. 

Lying, lop-eared, log-rolling lizzard, libeller, li- 
centiate, light-fingered, linx-eyed, low-lived laza- 
rone. 

Malignant, maligning, malevolent, malicious, mal- 
treating malcontent malefactor. 

Nonentity, “‘ non compis mentis,” nonsensical noto- 
riety. 

Ourang Outang out-and-outer, ostensible owl, old 
fogy outsider. 

Pewler plagiarist, pugilist, pilferer, plunderer, 
Peter Pilgarlic. 

Quarrelsome quarterroon. 

Rogue, rascal, ravisher, rapscallion, ragamuffin, 
rhodomontade rit-cum-rouster. 

Scamp, scorpion, scullion, stingaree, scape-gal- 
lows, scavenger, suck-egg-snipe, spurious, sordid, 
selfish son-of-a-gun, suspicious, sour-croutish, scan- 
dalous, satirical, snake in the grass, sloven, slouchy, 
slanderer, stick in the mud, 

Traitor, travailer, traducer, truculent, turncoat 
tatterdemalion, 

Unkind, unfair, unjust, unsightly, unctious, unre- 
lenting, unscrupulous, usurer, ultraist. 

Vagrant, viprous vicious, venomous, vagabond, 
vascillating, vituperative. 

Wolfish, whining, wrangler, 
livered, 

Xantippe, Xackacockatoa. 

Yawning yahoo. 

Zebra-skinned. 

This will have to suffice for the present, although 
Webster is far from being exhausted.” 


wrestler, white- 


Well, Squire Prescott, we have read Boerne’s Let- 
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ters from Paris, in which that learned gentleman, 
with all the unwearied industry of a German, piles 
together all the abuse of the Fatherland in alpha- 
betical order, and we beg leave to give our candid 
opinion, if it will do any good, that your list is as 
far ahead of the German’s as his is ahead of 
“naughty boy!” Considering that we have weed- 
ed the above of its worst, that is saying a great 
deal. 

sieves As we write, Philadelphia is enjoying a series 
of operas, both English and German, given at the 
Academy of Music, and for which we are indebted 
to an impresario, Mr. B. Ullman, who thoroughly 
understands his business in all its details, and who 
is possessed of enterprise and liberality sufficient to 
guarantee that patronage extended to his musical 
undertakings will be amply repaid, by his giving to 
the public all that they could anticipate. Mr. Ull- 
man claims the distinction of having brought to this 
country more musical attractions and eminent ar- 
tists than any other man, and of having placed 
them before the world in a becoming manner, credit- 
ably supported. Having himself a keen apprecia- 
tion of novelties, and ambitious of the distinction 
of always bringing out something not only striking. 
but also excellent—he is just the one whom we could 
wish to see lessee of the Opera House. The posi- 
tion is a delicate one, but we believe that he could 
do what no one else in the country could—fill it to 
the satisfaction of our music-lovers. 

It can be said with truth, so far of the operas to 
which we allude, that no series in this country ever 
combined a greater variety with more attractions. 
With Lagrange, Formes, Labocetta, Rocco, D’An- 
gri, Tiberini, Caradori, Bignardi, Gassier, Pika- 
neser, Mme. Von Berkel, with excellent chorus, 
and most liberal orchestral appointments, either 
German or Italian operas could not fail to be given 
in perfect style. We have heard from the coulisses 
such anecdotes of the severe discipline and rehears- 
ing which Mr. Ullman exacts, that we can venture 
to say, that in the event of his assuming the leader- 
ship and direction of the opera, the public can 
always rely on operas perfectly carried out according 
to the full powers of the troupe. We sincerely trust 
that such may be the case, since we should be well 
pleased if our great musical institution had an im- 
presario whom we have not found deficient in the 
courtesy common to all managers who understand 
their business. 

During the present season operas have been 
brought out in a style equal (especially as regards 
the leading performer) to the best mises en scene of 
Paris or London. We have seen Semiramide with 
Grisi, Mario, Alboni and Lablache—that was one of 
the phenomena of a life time—but we doubt if it 
was ever performed in this country more perfectly 
than we have seen it with the present troupe. Of 
Flotow’s opera of Martha, it is hardly needless to 
speak, since it was, we believe, written for Formes, 
who made his debut in it, Of the execution of this 
opera we can only say, that the vocal art was in all 
parts finished and harmonious, to a degree very sel- 
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dom heard where any of the performers are before a 
new audience, while the dramatic outlines were 
sketched with really extraordinary ability. By the 
way—talking of Flotow, will not Mr. Ullman at 
some time take it on himself to give us the -Aless- 
andro Stradeila of that composer? It could not fail 
to become a very general favorite with our public. 
Believing in our heart Lagrange to be the best artist 
and singer who has ever performed in our opera 
house, and fearing that we have many against us, 
we almost dread to praise, as our heart dictates, her 
exquisite “ Rosina”—we might say all of the parts 
to which she communicates such magical and pecu- 
liar charms—‘ coloring,’ the French would say—and 
the term, though they use it affectedly, is a good one, 
for it well expresses the subtle artistic relations by 
which every really great performer makes every 
réle her own, treating the score as a sketch which 
she fills in with her own vocal hues and dramatic 
chiaroscuro. It is fortunate, that in singing, as in 
polities, every one can choose sides, (despite the 
scientific rules of art) else we should not have seen 
the spectacle of one entire city’s warming up over a 
singer, while an other as decidedly gave her the 
cold shoulder. It is furtunate, we say, for it cheers 
us with the feeling, that being very sincere, we can- 
not be very far wrong in our ad—well call it adora- 
tion—of Lagrange. As regards the excellent choice 
in the repertoire of pieces with which we have been 
regaled, of the liberal manner in which they have 
been carried out, and thé great amount of vocal 
talent employed, there can be but one opinion, and 
there is, we believe, but one. In conclusion we 
may congratulate our city on possessing a good 
opera house, which will probably in future be pro- 
perly managed. To possess one handsome in all 
its appointments, is no trifle. To have it properly 
conducted, is enough of itself to give character and 
reputation to a city—certainly enough to entitle it 
to claim possession of an attraction of the first mag- 
nitude. 


LILIES IN THE CHURCHYARD. 
BY FLIBBERTIGIBBET, 


O’er the churchyard beamed serenely, 
Moon and stars with stately grace ; 
Mantling with a presence queenly, 
Milk-white lilies blooming place. 
Starlight gleaming, 
O’er them beaming, 
As in angel eyes might shine 
Brightest rays of Light Divine. 


Earth with moonlight is o’erflowing, 
Stars are gleaming in the blue— 
Leaves with autumn’s gay tints glowing, 
Mingle yith the summer’s hue. 
Lilies growing, 
Moonbeams glowing, 
Clothing darkest hour of night 
. With a garb of purest light. 


Robed in garments fair and golden, 
Never made by mortal loom— 
Bend the lily leaves unfolden, 
Blooming bright beside the tomb. 
Flowers fairest, 
Tomb-stones rarest, 





Covering all the temple ground 
Spread a solemn picture round. 


At each light breeze of the night 
And with regal beauty on, 
Wave the lily blossoms bright, 
Happy that the day is done. 
Calm and saintly, 
Tinged faintly, 
With the rarest milk-white dye— 
Bloom they in the churchyard nigh. 


Deep-toned bells with solemn ringing, 
Sounding through the changing sky— 
Enter I with inner singing 
To God’s holy temple nigh; 
There I place me, 
While o’ergrace me 
Through the pictured windows rare, 
Those same lilies saintly fair. 


Hearing not the organ sounding, 
Hymn nor psalm of chanting choir— 
Heeding not the priests expounding, 
For those lilies touch me higher 
In their gleaming, 
Truly seeming 
Heavenly love revealed to sight, 
Veiled in soft celestial light. 


.....A friend tells us of a recent “wedding main,” 
or marriage, in Chicago, the effect of which was to 
link a Mr. Haight to Miss Rath. Hate and wrath 
ought to result in Vengeance, and we commend them 
to take that name for their first born. Talking of 
names, reminds us—we believe that we never told 
the story before—that in a very grave Genealogical 
Register now in sight—we have found recorded that 
of Mr. Bull to a Miss China Ware. Talking of 
weddings, ‘and all that,” the following from the 
Kokomo, Ind., Tribune, shows that the editor agrees 
with a very learned English Divine—and with the 
common law—in believing that marriage should be 
regarded only from the legal point of view. 

“MARRIED.—On Tuesday morning, 19th inst., 
at the Kennedy House, by Rev. H. J. Lacey, N. P. 


Ricumonp, Esq., to Miss Mary Jane Kennepy, all 
of this place. 

Our friend Nat has been prosecuting this suit with 
considerable energy for some time. <A subpoena was 
issued for us, and we were commanded to appear 
instanter, as a witness. Wewent. We presume this 
is the first case (of the kind) our friend has con- 
ducted. We hope he may always be as successful 
in all his practice. In this case he has, however, 
been employed by himself, and has run his neck into 
a noose, which we hope he will bear with ‘manly 
fortitude.’ He and his happy bride have our kind- 
est wishes. May they live long and happily, and 
never regret the verdict pronounced by the minister 
on yesterday morning.” 


Yes—going to court is apt to end in a love suit. 

....1f the editor of the Lynn Bay State has the 
nerve to carry out the grim and dreadful system of 
collection which he threatens in the following ex- 
tract, we think that we can promise him that some 
of his subscribers will pay up in some sort of coin. 


“We are happy to inform our friends that we are 
well, and ‘hope that they are enjuying the same 
blessing.’ We deeply regret, however, to say that 
we fear that a large number of our subscribers are 
dead. We have come to this conclusion from the 
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fact that we have not heard from them for a long 
time, many for a year, and too many for two and 
even three years, although we have sent the Bay 
State to them regularly every week during the whole 
time. If we do not hear from them soon, we shall 
insert their names under the head of ‘Dearus,’ with 
such an obituary notice as the circumstances seem 
to require. Webeg of them not to consider this as 
a joke oradun. Itis a serious matter to us. No 
one mourns the loss of friends more than we do.” 


coset The following account of the performances 
of some Indians at Washington, which we extract 
from the Star, is amusing and characteristic : 


“INDIANS AT THE SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTE.—On 
Monday morning, 4th inst., about twenty of the 
Indian chiefs and warriors now in the city visited 
the Smithsonian Institute, and were conducted 
through the various departments, where they evinced 
their surprise and delight, after their wild fashion. 
In the picture gallery (Stanley’s Indian paintings) 
they were particularly interested by the representa- 
tion of a war-dance around two captives—a woman 
and child. They were much disappointed at not 
finding portraits of any of their own tribes in the 
gallery. 

In the apparatus-room, a number of them were 
induced to join hands, and a severe galvanic shock 
was given them. Some of them gave vent to the 
significant ‘Ugh!’ indicating their surprise, and 
turned fiercely about to discover the person they 
supposed had struck them; others rubbed their arms 
and elbows, and, from the general talk in their own 
language, one would suppose they had entered upon 
a scientific discussion of the nature of the singular 
manifestation. 

Afterward several of them took shocks singly, and 
it was curious to witness the grim determination 
with which these stoics of the wilderness undertook 
to assume that air of impassiveness which tradition 
asserts they maintain when undergoing torture as 
captives. But it was no go; they had to knuckle to 
science, and, as one after another of the astonished 
braves was doubled up, tumbled upon his knees, and 
knocked into a heap generally by the powerful bat- 
tery, he was saluted by most uproarious jeers and 
laughter by his fellows. 

Some of the party mounted the high north tower 
of the institute; but when at the top, only one of 
them could be prevailed upon to approach the edge 
and look down the dizzy height—most of them 
squatting down as soon as they reached the summit. 

One of them was observed placing small pieces of 
tobacco on the parapet. The interpreter explained 
that this was intended as an offering to the Great 
Spirit, as the Indians believed that at this height 
they were nearer the Deity than they had ever been 
before, and accordingly improved the opportunity to 
pay their worship.” 








A very peculiar way of going to church, those 
Indians have! But we have often told our readers 
never to be astonished at any thing—for one never 
knows what may turn up in this world—so that we 
presume they find nothing extraordinary in it. And, 
indeed, the giving of copious offerings ef fine-cut 
and ecavendish during religious service is not such a 
novelty to us after all. We do not know how mat- 
ters are conducted now at Princeton College, N. J., 
but can testify, that in our times at that flourishing 
institution, any stranger who had inspected the 





chapel floor after divine service, would have come | 
to the conclusion that a liberal use of tobacco formed | 
a very important part of the exercises. 


-+++-Do we not owe the Waterford Enquirer one 
for the following? 


“‘Grauam’s MAGAzINE for February has been re- 
ceived. On tearing off the wrapper we feel like 
issuing into a green field in May, out of a copse of 
tangled brushes. Confound it—when Cuas. G, LE- 
LAND flings at us his garland, all sparkling with 
gems and fragrant with flowers, all redolent with the 
beauty and freshness of spring, with mines of 
thought like gold crumbling away of its own rich- 
ness, the whole an Elysian field musical with the 
songs of birds—when all this comes to us, can’t we 
speak a word of honest praise, without some fool’s 
calling it a puff? Throw puffing to the dogs! The 
truth, the truth is what we would arrive at.” 


Now that, at least, is sound, kind and hearty— 
and judging from the vein and tone of the Enquirer, 
which is one of genial affinity to our own, we take 
it that our brother of the pen does mean what he 
says, so hurrah for us / 


Eureka! oh be joyful! hurrah! eljen Kos- 
suth and lebe hoch! evviva and three and a tiger, 
for the days of rejoicing are at hand, and belle 
America has at length mounted the red petticoat. 
New York had them first-—-then Washington—now, 
we've got them—as a friend says, in less than a fort- 
night there will be one red streak all the way up 
and down Chestnut St. But read our remarks from 
a cotemporary on this subject: 


“Tre Rep Perricoats!——The Scarlet Letter made 
something of a fuss in its time, and Scarlett, like 
his friend Little John, was something of a thief in 
his day; but neither the Scarlet Letter, nor Will 
Searlett, nor any thing else of all that there is scar- 
let, ever attracted so much attention, or stole so 
many hearts, as the far-famed Scarlet Petticoat is 
destined to do—the great phenomenon, a specimen 
of which has already arrived in this city, accompa- 
nied by the red flannel ca/econ, which forms a part 
of the ‘regimentals.’ Place aux Dames !—make 
way forthe Sublime Petticoat and vive le jupon rouge! 

Queen Victoria in England—nothing less—being 
fascinated while at Balmoral by the red petticoats 
of the peasantry, her attention being called to them 
by observing the degree to which they absorbed 
Albert as ‘art studies,’ suddenly resolved to counter- 
check Eugenie’s hoops, and introduce something 
which should be both useful and ornamental. Still 
the idea had been broached before. Somewhere in 
Moriarty’s novels, a foppish, but intelligent young 
man remarks the picturesque effect of the red petti- 
eoat of Irish girls, and thinks that there is some- 
thing rather Spanish in it. However, the queen got 
one of the petticoats, and calecon, and put them on, 
Albert put up his quizzing glass and admired the 
effect; Lady Gore Ousely saw it, and introduced it 
at Washington—so hurrah for the Scarlet Petticoat, 
and vive le jupon rouge ! 

It is made sometimes with black stripes, (a species 
of rouge et noir, at which there will be much losing 
of hearts by those whose affections are readily at- 
tracted by fine ancles,) forming what is popularly 
known as ‘the devil’s mourning.’ Light and dark- 
ness, joy and sorrow, love and hatred, are all equally 
typified by these stripes of the sheli which encases 
Beauty—so hurrah for the Scarlet Petticoat, and 
vive le jupon rouge ! 

Men will no longer speak of the wars of the roses, 
they will talk of the wars of the red and white petti- 
coats. When literary ladies put them on—those 
who wear the bas bleu—then the world will behold 


' the glorious tri-color, their hearts will expand at the 
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glorious memories of liberty, and with palpitating 
hearts and glowing cheeks, they will sing the anthem 
of hurrah for the red, white and blue—so hurrah for 
the Scarlet Petticoat et vive le jupon rouge ! 

It is warm and comfortable, it does not sweep up 
the dirt; like the celebrated soap, if it does not 
eradicate, it at least does not show stains derived 
from any ordinary enemies to neatness-—so hurrah 
for the Scarlet Petticoat, and vive le jupon rouge ! 

In Bavaria the peasant women wear a petticoat 
which is yellow inside and red without, consisting 
of one hundred folds like those of a fan, resembling 
a strange flower reversed. The red petticoat also 
reminds one of a beautiful tulip upside down, of 
which the wearer’s shoe-tips are the pistils. ‘Oh!’ 
as Bayle St. John says of the pyramids, ‘indeed, 
they are very lovely!’ All right, hurry them up! 


has been overdone, and now we’ve got it. So hurrah 


for the Scarlet Petticoat, and vive le jupon et le cale- 
con rouge !”? 


++seee Lt may be a little late in the day to speak of 
the subject, but as we intended to discuss it two or 
three months ago, our readers may pardon us a few 


remarks on Emerson’s Brahma, which, appearing | 


first in the Atlantic, has since been so extensively 


be-parodied and be-quizzed. We believe, in sober | 








truth and fairness, that no poem of equal merit was | 


ever so absurdly misunderstood, or outrageously 
misrepresented. When we remember that it sets 
forth, if nothing more, at least the sublimest and 
most poetic form of the oldest philosophy in the 


world, and the one which gave to the world endless | 


phases of art and song, we must admit that it is at 
least entitled to respect, while if it be borne in mind 
on the other hand, that “‘ Brahma” consists almost 
entirely of the characteristic and leading points of a 
poem which the clear-headed and common-sensible 
Warren Hastings could not sufficiently praise, it may 
certainly be admitted that there are some persons in 
existence who may claim to understand it. The 
original poem to which we refer is the Bhagavat- 
Geeta, or dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon, form- 
ing a portion of the Mahabahrata—the great origi- 
nal epic of the Eastern world, to which both Homer’s 
Tliad and the Nibelungen Lied are under distinctly- 
marked and separate obligations. So much for the 
origin of Mr. Emerson’s poem, which those, who 
have laughed at it, may, perhaps acknowledge, is at 
least respectable. 

As regards its meaning, it is briefly given in the 
formula of pantheism—God is all things, one being, 
and one substance, or adi beings and all substances, 
Pantheism is the antithesis of atheism, as reducing 
all things to spirit, just as the latter reduces every 
thing to matter. Brahma is an attempt to set this 
forth by giving pictures of opposites, and declaring 
them to be identical. The accusation of plagiarism 
cannot lie in this poem—it is the most atrocious of 
donkey-isms. The very name and nature and es- 
thetic harmony of the poem would require that it 
borrow Sanscrit forms, since it merely professes, ac- 
cording to conception and exertion, to re-produce 
what Brahma is represented to have said of him- 
self. But to the poem. In the first verse we 
have: 





“Tf the red slayer thinks he slays, 
Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways, 
I keep and pass and turn again. 

In the Sanscriu poem, Arjoon, the hero is shocked 
at the idea of going to a battle in which his nearest 
relations are opposed to him, and in which thou- 
sands must inevitably be slain. But Brahma, under 
the form of Kreeshna or Chrishna, tells him that it 
is of no consequence, since the soul is immortal. 


“The man who believeth that it is the soul which 
killeth, and he who thinketh that the soul is killed, 
are both alike deceived. . The ignorant be- 
ing unacquainted with my supreme nature, which is 


| superior to all things, and exempt from decay; be- 
We have wanted something new ever since crinoline | 


lieve me who am invisible to exist in the visible 
form, under which they see me. The ignorant world 
do not discover this, that Iam not subject to birth 
or decay. I know, oh! Arjoon, all the beings that 
have passed, all that are present, and all that sball 
hereafter be; but there is not one amongst them who 
knoweth me,” 


This concluding paragraph is, indeed, essentially 
the same with the first line of the second verse: 
“Far or forgot to me is near.” 


As also “It standeth at a distance, yet is present,” 


and, “From me proceed memory, knowledge, and 
the loss of both.” 


As regards the next line: 

* Shadow or sunlight are the same.” 
We find in the same poem the expression, “ These 
two, light and darkness, are esteemed the world’s 
eternal ways.” In Henry’s History of Philosophy, 
we are told that “ Brahma existed eternally in lumi- 
nous shadows; shadows, because Brahma was a be- 
ing indeterminate, in whom nothing distinct had yet 
appeared, but these shadows were luminous, because 
being is itself light.” 

“The vanished gods to me appear, 

And one to me are shame or fume.” 

In the Bhagvat-Geeta, we find, as regards the first 
line of this couplet, that Brahma declares himself to 
be all the other gods. ‘They also serve other gods 
with a firm belief, in doing so, involuntarily worship 
even me. I am he who partaketh of all worship, 
and [I am their reward.” As for the second line, in 
the tenth lecture of the same poem, Chrishna says, 
“renown and infamy all distinctly come from me,” 
and in another passage, “‘ I am fame.” 

** They reckon ill who leave me out, 
When me they fly, I am the wings, 

I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.” 

“He who beholdeth no other agent than himself,’ 
speaking of those who acknowledge no divine 
agency, says Chrishna, “is an evil thinker, and seeth 
not at all.” We cannot recall distinctly a Brahminic 
assertion that God is wings to those who fly from 
him, but we find Chrishna speaking of himself as the 


| journey from himself, and assuring Arjoon that he 


will be sure to fly to battle in trying to avoid it. 
‘Thou wilt involuntarily do that from necessity, 
which thou wantest through ignorance to avoid.” 

Of the doubter and the doubt, he asserts that the 
greatest doubt is, not to decide whether wisdom (7. ¢ 
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faith) or works are of most avail, and that “ they are 
but one, for both obtain the self-same end.” As re- 
gards being the hymn the Brahmin sings, we find 
an approach to it in the following: 

“T am the sacrifice, I am the worship, I am the 
spices, [ am the invocation, I am the ceremony to 
the manes of the ancestors; I am the provisions, 
I am the fire, and I am the victim.” 

“The strong gods pine for my abode; 
And piue in vain the sacred seven.” 

Kreeshna says in the tenth lecture, “‘ Neither the 
hosts of Soors, nor the Maharshees know of my birth; 
because I am before all.” The Soors are the good 
angels, while the Maharshees are emphatically the 
sacred Seven, or “the great saints, of whom there 
are reckoned seven, who were, at the creation, pro- 
duced from the mind of Brahma.” To know Brahma 
means to attain him or his abode. While in one 
sentence we are told that the great and good deities, 
“the strong gods,” and the sacred Seven do not 
know him, we are, however, told in the next, that 
whatever man “free from folly, knoweth me to be 
without birth, before all things, and the mighty 
ruler of the universe, he shall amongst mortals be 
saved, with all his trangressions.” 

** But thou, meek lover of the good, 
Find me and turn thy back on heaven.” 

Nothing is so strongly insisted on, or so frequently 
repeated in the Bhagvat-Geeta, as that the perfectly 
pure should not be influenced by the mere hope of 
heaven, as by the desire to attain to God the pure 
source of goodness in himself, and for himself alone. 
Thus, in speaking of mere literal followers of the law 
of the selfish sort, he says that they “being purified 
of their offences, address me in sacrifices, and peti- 
tion for heaven. These obtain the regions of Indra, 
the prince of celestial beings, in which heaven they 
feast upon celestial food and divine enjoyments; 
and when they have partaken of that spacious 
heaven for awhile, in proportion to their virtues, 
they sink again into this mortal life as soon as their 
stock of virtue is expended. . . . But he who 
findeth me, returneth not again to mortal birth.” 
That the man who is thus to “find Brahma,” and 
turn his back on heaven, must be a meek lover of the 
good, is declared a score of times. ‘A man indued 
with a purified understanding, having humbled his 
spirit by resolution, and abandoned the objects of the 
organs; who hath freed himself from passion and 
dislike, who worshipeth with discrimination, eateth 
with moderation, and is humble of speech, of body, 
and of mind; who preferreth the devotion of medi- 
tation, and who constantly placeth his confidence in 
dispassion; who is freed from ostentation, tyrannic 
strength, vain-glory, lust, anger, and avarice; and 
who is exempt from selfishness, and in all things 
temperate, is formed for being Brahma,” 

To get to heaven, is but a small affair in the stu- 
pendous theology of Hindustan—to get to God is all 
in all, There is, however, a wild legend of the Pu- 
ranas, which, while giving the same idea as this, in 
the last verse of Emerson’s “ Brahma,” is infinitely 
superior to it in force, or poetic beauty. The three 





great members of the Hindu trinity, Brabma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, once disputed as to which of the three pre- 
cedence belonged. 
““Then Vishnu said, ‘if one of you uprising fleet, 

Can soar to where my head extends in regions dim, 
Or dive so far as to discern my feet, 

At once I will the palm of greatness yield to him,’ 
For fifty million years, like lightning, Braham soared; 

For fifty million years, like lightning, Siva dived, 

But Siva could not reach where Vishnu’s were lowered, 

And Brahma could not reach where Vishnu’s head was 

hived.” 

But a very inferior spirit, by a simple wish in- 
spired by a good motive, reached the highest pre- 
sence of the Preserver in an instant. Southey has 
embodied this beautiful myth in his Kehama. 
Surely, employing the second and third persons of 
the Trinity, is a far bolder flight than evoking the 
strong gods, or even the sacred Seven. But Mr. 
Emerson always had a peculiar affection for the theo- 
sophic-astrologic-Trismegistic-Behmen-ish seven. 

*T am the owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars, and the solar year.” 

Very solemn it used to sound in the cloud-compel- 
ling days of the Dial. “ For the Mind being God; 
Male and Female, Life and Lighte, brought forth by 
his Word; another Minde, the Workman. Which 
being God of the Fire and the Spirit, fashioned and 
formed Seven other Governors, whieh, in their Cir- 
cles, contain the Sensible World, whose Government 
or Disposition is called Fate or Destiny.” 

...-sTol-de-rol de riddle lari fari. Nous avons 
changé tout cela! And here is the one fault we have 
to complain of. Eighteen or twenty years ago, it 
was all very pretty to go Neo-Plato-nizing, Schel- 
lingizing, Taulerizing and mysticizing about in lite- 
rature. Some of us have learned since then that the 
root of the sacred loius is a good substitute for pota- 
toes, (they sell them two for a cent in Canton, ) while 
the best thing that one ean do with the flower, is to 
crown with ita pretty woman. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Emerson, he was elected High Grand Gooroo of 
the order, and has had no chance to resign ever 
since. Amd he abides by the Mighty Mother, and 
Schelling, and Spinoza, and he has traveled to the 
East—but it has always been Germany and Panthe- 
ism—c’est toujours U’Allemagne—and he gives us 


Brahma—a splendid institution, doubtless—and it . 


is still Schelling and the Absolute worla without end. 


“ First in England—then ’mid Spaniards—then where Brah- 
ma’s darkness scatters. 

Everywhere the same old story—German coat and shoes tn 
tatiers !” 


That’s Heine. So is the following: 


“ At old Saadi’s imitators tout le monde just now are won, 
dering. 
Seems to me the same old story, if we east or west go blun- 
dering. 
Of the rat-catcher of Hameln, ancient poet, you remind me, 
Whistling eastward, while the little singers follow close be- 
hind thee.” 
Well, the transcendentalists made us read some 
fine hooks in their day—(many pretty light poetic 
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trifles, such as Hegel’s Encyclopedie der Wissen- 

chaften,) and it is the blackest ingratitude to depre- 

ciate the bridge which took usover. But such is life, 
“ Passato il ponte gabbato il santo,” 

There is, however—we must say it—one point in 
the Brahminic pentheism, which Mr. Emerson has 
not touched on, yet which the Puranas teach us lies 
at the bottom of all the mystic identities, and cuts 
and come again of the old gentleman on the lotus leaf 
— itis the Sacred Maya, or Illusion, or Bosh, in which 
itallends. That we miss. And yet we appeal to any 
Orientalist to tell us if that was not the upshot of 
the illimitable machinery, and if Brahma is really 
a fair resumé of Hindu theology, without a small 
touch of it? That's all! 

..+++. Lhe following printer’s song, whieh we trans- 
late from the German, is a great curiosity. It was 
first published in the Bergkreyen of Rotenbucher, at 
Nuremberg, in 1551, and probably goes back to the 
earliest days of “the art preservative of all arts.” 
Until some one can show an older, we shall take the 
liberty of believing it to be the oldest printer’s bal- 
lad in existence. From the general tone of the 
lyric, it may be inferred that in its earlier days “ the 


order” was convivial to a very high degree, and that | 


its poets had no hesitation in recommending ‘ wet- 
ting-down” as a sovereign cure for sorrow. It is 
fortunate for antiquarians that no possible doubt can 
arise as to who was the author of the song, since he 
has carefully devoted the conclusion to a small 
‘‘ first-rate notice” of himself, giving name and resi- 
dence, and hinting at a weakness for the cup. It 
has been said that good wine needs no bush—but it 
certainly can not be said that this good Bush did not 
require wine. 
DRUCKERORDEN—THE ORDER OF PRINTERS. 
Translated from the German of George Bush. 
BY CHARLES @. LELAND. 
Ilurra with a riot and rattle! 
I know a good companie, 
The one I love best of any, 
No better on earth may be. 
Right little they think of sorrow, 
Let ’em live wherever they may; 
And if death comes now or to morrow, 
Oh, never a straw care they. 


Then out spoke the paper maker: 
“The road before us lies! 
My hands have become unhandy, 
The trouble is in the size: 
The size which I’ve been working, 
On paper strong and good, 
So go it ye jolly printers! 
We're all in a merrie mood!” 
“ The pressman spoke out wisely; 
“Just count me on that guard, 
I tell ye I’m tired as twenty 
With working the press so hard. 
I must really take to drinking, 
Or else I cant turn the press.” 
The setter looked over the cases, 
And gave him a wink, with “ yes.” 
“My form is waiting for wetting! 
"Pwont work until it’s wet; 
I’ve labored hard on setting, 
So now for an on-set.” 








Out spoke the brave type founder, 
“ Alone I will not stay, 

Iam a man of metal, 
And have had no drink to-day.” 


** And shant I join the party ?” 
Said he who locked the forms, 
* Work’s done, and I’m the fellow 
For reveling till it storms. 
All on the foaming liquor, 
Ill wreak my vengeance hot, 
And drink till all is cracking, 
No matter who stands the shot.” 


Then up and spoke the reader, 
As he laid down his proof: 

“Tf that’s your style of draining 
T’ll have to stand aloof; 

For when I see such drinking 
I thirst so much, I fear 

That I should die in choking; 
Unless some wine was near.” 


The bookbinders spoke bravely, 
With hearts so bold and free: 
QWe're tired of books and binding, 

We kuow of a landladie, 
She'll bring us fish and chickens, 
Aud pour us good cool wine, 
And sit with us at table; 
The landlady fair and fine.” 


And we will pitch all sorrow 
To him who'll pick it np, 
And be it Jate or early, 
We'll take a cheerful cup. 
If cash be sometimes scanty, 
Right little for that care we; 
With little or with plenty, 
All jolly as can be. 


We must be always wetting, 
So doth our Order hold; 
In priuting and in setting, 
If we are young or old. 
Therefore, let no one wonder 
That we’re as wet as a mop; 
The rule which we are under, 
Says “drink and never stop?” 
And he who made this ballad, 
Ile wishes printers well, 
He loves to live in jollity: 
Good night, my boys! farewell! 
And should he come to sorrow, 
Pray, help him grief to drown; 
GxoRGE Bush, was he who sung it, 
At Nurnberg, in the town. 


.----€ Tt is reported that Mr. Damrell, represen- 
tative in congress from the third Massachusetts dis- 
trict, is about to resign, his disease having made 
such progress that he is scarcely able to write his 
name.—DBoston Post.” 

We know of one legislator, who has been in an 
ailing way all his life, if that’s a bad symptom—but 
we never heard that he intended to retire. In fact, 
when a man cannot sign, it is perfect folly to talk of 
his re-signing. 


wees We find that our efforts to inspire something 
like a spirit of joyousness, health, nature and truth, 
into the writing for Graham, though acceptable to 
by far the great majority of readers, are not agree- 
able to a number of writers, who open their eyes in 
blank amazement, that any one should doubt that 
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ninety-nine one hundreths of literature ought to 
consist of pathos or “the serious.” Pathos, which is 
so sweet—so much more refined than vulgar health 
—sentiment, which refined dilettanti always prefer 
to earnest truth in all its glory and infinitely varied 
majesty, and snuffling seriousness which affects an 
eccentric road better than that of genial truth— 
these are the idols of the small tyros, who know but 
little of literature, less of the world, and least of all, 
of the science of criticism, which, as the German 
Wieland says of physignomy, is a science that every 
man holds himself to be proficient in, and which the 
fewest understand, 

We have bué one answer for those who remon- 
strate with us, and who hold that in literature a 
sound impartial taste can be better formed by only 
seeing apart than by all. Nine tenths of all the 
trask written, which no person out of prison would 
read, and which no editor would accept, is invariably 
of the wailing character, or of the mock pathetic 
order, even when it is entirely free from melancholy: 
We do not deny that a young litteruteur may be 
quite unable to write any thing in a lively, spirited, 
earnest or life-like vein, and that it would be doing 
violence to himself, to attempt any thing else—but 
we also claim at the same time, that he cannot have 
taken a wide range of observation, and that he is as 
yet, in an occasional murky valley, and not on the 
mountain top. 

And what avails it, to tell us that here and there 
a writer of the first rank has been pathetic. How 
few and far between are these poems—and how the 
critical eye sees even in them, flashing through the 
black rifts, the deep under-fire of the world—though 
the good small trudger, who but half appreciates 
them, sees nothing of it. But here comes the cry, 
after the manner in which the o7 polloi always send 
up when one advocates ever so slightly any one truth, 
“oh, then, you would banish the pathetic in litera- 
ture ’’—for those who know nothing but one-sided- 
ness and extremes, believe that all the world are like 
themselves. Let any man, who has suffered and 
thought, banish earnest sorrow, if he can. It is of 
those who know best by experience what pathos is 
that the most genial humorists are made. They end 
by being like Nature—that is to say, like Everlast- 
ing Truth. And what is that? Look around, my 
good Small Soul—thou, whose “philosophy” is in 
a school-book or two—and see a world of mountains, 
forests, sunlight, rivers, men, women, birds, and a 
thousand beautiful organisms—all striving to do 
what? To resist decay and pain and death unto the 
end, and to bravely make the best of it. It is not 
ordained that they shall conquer—no where in the 
book of fate comes there the name of Chider— 

“The immortal, the ever young, 


Who, when five hundred years had passed by as before, 
Was standing on the same spot once more;” 


But it is ordained that we shall do battle to the end 
with pain and decay—(and “pathos,” particularly 
the sentimental sort, is only a phase of the latter)— 


in all its inevitable terror the truth that all must 
yield to suffering and death, instead of lying down 
and rolling over in the dust, and howling and wail- 
ing in all the vileness of cowardice like a wretched 
puling craven, rises up and says, “why, then, if 
matters be so, let us e’en make the best of it!” For- 
tunately for the little whiners destiny grants them 
no glimpse of the dread truth—more fortunately 
still for the world, those who do see into its terror, are 
strengthened and nerved by the view, and they rise 
and go forth bravely into the world, and are true- 
hearted and merry and glad. He, who in olden times 
passed through the terrors of Orphie and Ionaic and 
Cabiric mysteries, where he was taught the whole 
fearful secret of worldly agony, came not forth into 
weeping, but into wild delight and genial pleasure 
and glad, golden Truth—but it was not the weak 
tyros and puling obstimates who were put through 
this illustrious course. 

Let us continue the service by readiug the follow- 
on * Morals and Merriment,” which we commend in 
all sincerity and truth to alarge class we wot of, who 
“keep their holydays sadly :” 


“Tf there is a subject which we would like to see 
the fraternity of the press write a rattling, urging, 
merry editorial on, ‘every once in a while,’ it is on 
the necessity of cheerfulness and the immorality of 
despondency and gloom. It is the crouker who dis- 
poses the active minds of the community to do evil, 
the sour Pharisee who spreads despair among those 
whom hope would lead to do good, and the ‘bear’ 
who, in the long run, ruins all good business. The 
man who prides himself on the strict seriousness 
which admits no cheerful smile or habitual recrea- 
tion, may lay it to heart in all sincerity, when his 
bad life has drawn to an end, that his lack of genial 
humanity has driven the sunlight out of at least a 
dozen other lives, and that for evil and not for good. 
To them we can well address the lines— 

‘Oh! harsh, stern fools, whose greatness lies 
In others’ reverence, others’ fears, 

How much to me your eagles’ wings 
Do look like asses’ ears.’ 


Whipple, the essayist and reviewer, has a good 
paragraph on the subject of sniveler, who is, if pos- 
sible, one degree worse than the sour Philistine of 
whom we have above spoken. Look at his well- 
drawn sketch :-— 

‘Whithersoever we go, we meet with the sniveler. 
He stops us at the corver of the street to intrust us 
with his opinion. He fears that the morals and in- 
telligence of the people are destroyed by the election 
of some rogue to office. He tells us, just before 
church, that the last sermon of some transcendental 
preacher has given the death-blow to religion, and 
that the waves of atheism and the clouds of panthe- 
ism are to deluge and darken all the land. Ina 
time of general health, he speaks of the pestilence 
that is to be. The mail cannot be an hour too late, 
but he prattles of railroad accidents and steamboat 
disasters. He fears that his friend, who was mar- 
ried yesterday, will be a bankruptin a year, and 
whimpers over the trials which he will then endure, 


; He is ridden with an eternal nightmare, and emits 


an eternal wail.’ 
There are persons of whom we instinctively think 
whenever a dismal event occurs, because we know 





that it will appeal strongly to their most intimate 


| and idiomatic feelings ; in short, we refrain in speak- 
and the best and truest man is he who, having seen | 


ing before them of any thing dismal, knowing that 
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they will catch at it as fire catches at powder, and 
go off in a blaze of denunciation and a grand explo- 
sion of general despair. Out on such folly, for it 
does harm. Here again the words of our reviewer 
contain the quaint-essence of the wisdom of human 
life :— 

‘ Better that a man should rant than whine. The 
person who has no bounding and buoyant feelings in 
him, whose cheek never flushes at anticipated good, 
whose blood never tingles and fires at the contem- 
plation of a noble aim, who has no aspiration and no 
great object in life, is only fit for the hospital or the 
bandbox. Enterprise, confidence, a disposition to 
believe that good can be done, and indisposition to 
believe that all good has been done—these constitute 
important elements in the character of every man 
who is of use to the world. We want no wailing and 
whimpering about the absence of happiness, but a 
strong determination to abate misery.’ 

Yes, that is it, and with it a stronger faith in the 
happiness which we can get out of life, if we will 
only try for it. Look around and see what can be 
done. At any rate, only be who tries gets any 
thing, and of all contemptible characters, he who 
snivels at every thing is the meanest.” 

In conclusion, we beg leave to again impress on 
the minds of our readers the remarkable fact that 
nearly all the most unmistakable trash—downright, 
decided illiterate stuf’ which no schoolboy could mis- 
take for any thing else—which we receive, is of the 
kind which the writers choose to regard as pathetic 
and sentimental, and which is quite as invariably 
characterless and drawling. 

wees Lhe following, written for Graham, is not 
without a pleasant sensuousness, as of warm, per- 

od air, ready to float into Oriental love-spectra : 
fumed air, ready to float into Oriental 1 pect 
HYPERESTA. 
BY CHARLES I. STEWART. 


Hush! tread stilly through this perfumed air, 
This amorous atmosphere, 
Breathe faintly here, 
For beauty’s sprites are floating everywhere, 
I feel the wind wave from their vivid wings, 
Quivering and palpitant, white incense flings 
From swaying censers, aud warm passion clings 
To all these storied walls, 
And swiftly thralls 
The soul, as philters thralled the wills of Eastern Kings. 
Her hair gleams round her like a golden haze, 
And her sweet lips are rife. 
With the red wine of life, 
And the air quivers round her as the rays 
From the sunken sun, or from a topaz’s blaze, 
Faint music falls as from the stars to-night, 
The soul grows giddy and the spirit sways 
To a strange delight, 
Alas! Good night. 
Sweet girl! I wander here in too bewildering ways. 
.sseee We would call the attention of our readers to 
the novel begun in this number of Graham, entitled 
“Edith Trevor,” and which will be found to bea 
work not only of remarkable interest, but of striking 
merit as regards the faithful sketching of English 
life and character. Nothing is so common as tales 
and sketches of the first society in England—nothing 
so rare as such tales and sketches from those who 
have been at home in it, and who, to such experi- 
ence, add those gifts of education and genius which 
inust combine to form the agreeable writer. We can 





say with truth, that the lady author of the novel in 
question, is amply endowed as regards these advan- 
tages, and that they will be fully displayed in the 
development of the plot. 


woes Henry P. Leland “ whilome associate of Gra- 
ham’s” has been writing a letter to Porter’s Spirit 
of the Times—and knowing that there are many 
among “ours” who will peruse it with pleasure, we 
take the liberty of making a copious extract there- 
from. After premising that he intends to show up 
“Rome” not “in ten days,” as his guide book pro- 
mises, but in asmall fragment of that time, and 
specifying that for certain travelers the whole of the 
Eternal City may be summed up in “boar steaks and 
red-legged partridges,” the Colonel suddenly bursts 
out—no-——suddenly steps, like Sir Tannhauser in the 
legend, into fairy-land, through the door of an old 
toman tower—by the mass! we believe that it was 
on the very spot he speaks of! 


_ “We knock at the entrance-door to the tower of 
the Capitoline Hill, and the porter quickly opens it-- 
for he knows that his. customary fee of a paul or so 
is not far distant; he looks in our very eyes with de- 
light, as he sees his own image mirrored there—lit- 
tle Pauls—Pauls, which he would have gladly robbed 
from all the St. Peters that ever were born. We 
mount the steps, and then—then, broad and wide 
before us, lies Rome of the Past. J?oma—Rome, 
noun of the first declension, feminine gender, that, 
a quarter of a century ago, we declined in Adam’s 
Latin Grammar—we decline thee no longer. Thou 
art now to us the realization of a dream—a golden 
reality. .'The Palace of the Cwsars is before us—at 
least its foundations—-but on such, Memory—glori- 
ous old architect—rears a fabric wondrously beauti- 
ful; peoples it with e¢dolons white and purple-robed, 
and gleaming jewel-gemmed; iron-armed, and glist- 
ening with flashing light from polished steel—heroes 
and slaves, conquerors and conquered ; our blood no 
longer flows tothe mean, jerking measure of a nine- 
teenth century piece of mechanism, but freely, fully, 
and completely. Dark, liquid eyes; black, flowing 
locks; strange, pleasing perfumes are around us; 
there is a rush, as of a strong south wind through a 
myriad of floating banners, and we are borne onward, 


' through triumphal arches, past pillared temples, un- 


der the walls of shining palaces, into the Coliseum. 
The clash of ringing steel, hot, fiery sunlight, thin 
vail of dust, red, spouting blood, screams of the 
wounded, roars of infuriated beasts, moans of the 
dying—this, the church-worship of Mars—this, the 
Coliseum—his unholy temple, built by human hands. 
Weare in the baths of Caracalla—mosaic pavements, 
roofs with wide springing arches, statues on statues, 
soft, shaded sun-light, voluptuous embracing, warm 
breath of air, perfume of violets. Where now the 
dying shrieks of the arena? A fuller, richer sense 
of perfume, and now the Falernian in brimming 
cups—Satve! Thin vail of gauze; lithe, flowing 
lines of rounded arms, on which shining gold in 
broad bands glitter; red lips, and wild, love-beaming 
glances; long, flowing tresses—burning thoughts 
and throbbing hearts—slowly the glorious sun-light 
fades into warmer, softer tones, and into the land of 
dreams; and coming night melts all memory of the 
Present. Pagan Rome of fourteen aqueducts, thou 
wert very bad and clean. .Christian Rome of three 
aqueducts, thou art very good and—dirty.” 


If we may venture on the remark, we would say 
that H. P. L. is gradually developing a style of let- 
ters from abroad, not entirely devoid of originality. 
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He writes more from the galleries of the Vatican, 
from Etruscan vases and dreams of heathenism, of 
marble and of blood, in that extract, than from 
printed books—and the sign is a good one. But to 
proceed. He has given us a vision of Rome of the 
Past—Roma come era—now he reverses the picture, 
and gives us Rome of the Present. 


“We are going to the Pincian Hill; for this occa- 
sion only, we will go in state—we will go as fores- 
tieri—as foreigners—as English: we will start from 
the Hotel de l’Europe in the Piazza Spagna, in a 
white damask-lined carriage, drawn by stalwart, 
heavy-limbed, coal-black horses with sweeping tails ; 
driven by a handsome, white-gloved, black-coated 
Roman. In solemn state, yet swiftly, we wind up 
the zig-zag road; and at last, we reach the summit 
of Roman ambition—the top of the Pincian Hill. 
The stove-pipe hat we wear to-day, gives us a posi- 
tion in society that yesterday, with an old slouch 
felt one, we had no right to claim. The black cloth 
talma, in place of our old brown overcoat, is still 
another assurance; while the tight-fitting Naples 
glove, which cost twenty-five baiocchi (cents) ren- 
ders assurance doubly sure. We are all right now, 
on the society question, and with quiet minds, can 
contemplate serenely, the world, the flesh, and the 
devil of Rome of the Present. 

As young England of the present day has become 
Pelham-ized, so young Rome, picking up the worn- 
out habits, dresses itself Corinthian-Tomi-cally. To 
have a hideous, full-blown and blooded English bull- 
dog at heels, and leg-of-mutton whiskers at cheeks; 
to ride a broken-down hufiter, and get thrown at 
fox-hunts on the Campagna; to belong to a club, 
and read Galignani; to drink beer. Behold the am- 
bition of the descendants of Cesars! Buf they are 
thrown far into the shade, and float away down 
Lethe, by one glance of that queenly beauty who 
rolls by us, as the carriage is drawn up to one side, 
that we may descend again to earth; it has all been 
written, and sung, and set to music, and will be till 
Time is not—the beauty of the Italian women—but 
never enough has been said, never enough been writ- 
ten, only too much thought over! Reader! I know 
not whether you are gentle or simple—but be you 
one, or be you the other—especially the other—if 
you ever visit Italy, and escape without having your 
heart smashed, you will be able to sell it to some 
fair one on your return, for the hardest. stone—isn’t 
that a diamond? and you will realize the truth, 
that you can never write what you think about beau- 
tifulltalians—no, never! Wait till the merry month 
of June, when the malaria has come to town, ani 
chased every outside /orestiero away—then you shall 
go to the Pincio, and then you shall see the Roman 
beauties ; then they come out-—then they are in their 
glory; and if you see heads and forms, beautiful and 
Bacchante-like heads only needing vine-wreaths, 
forms needing flowing white robes—then, your best 
plan will be, to forget the balance of ancient Mytho- 
logy. 

In Rome of tke Present, on the Pincian Hill, you 
note the children of Art—note them as of old, by 
flowing beards and careless dress; see them with 
wide-open eyes for the beautiful, but closed and sealed 
for the ugly in Art—for there is nothing ugly ,in 
Nature—and at sunset, over the heart of the true 
worshiper comes a refined feeling—far-gazing at 
peaks beyond purple mountains, or watching the 
golden shower of fading light falling on the dome of 
St. Peters’, and shining like a halo of glory over the 
Holy City—Jerusalem number 2. 

Now and then on the Pincio, a Contadina dress 
greets the eye of the Englishman just come to town, 
and he votes it all right and very neat—‘dooced 








pretty, looks like a mask-ball, hey?” Yes, very like 
a mask-ball; the wearer, ten to one, is nurse to’ Lady 
x , who leaves London for a season, and must 
have ‘an Italian nurse in full costume’—and she 
gets the first and buys the second, and the last is 
false, and the first is false, and the whole thing is a 
sham. And if you want to see the costume, come 
with me, come along; I know a piazza where there 
are lots of fleas, and where you shall see yards of 
beefsteaks, and sausages, and smell fish and garlic, 
and where your tight little boots wiil be covered 
with mud, and it is not far from the Ghetto, where 
they sell as rpry do all over this round world ‘old 
clo’,’ and it’s dreadfyl dirty—and there I will show 
you the Contadina dress. Oh, you won’t come along 
—very well, read Murray and Rome en Dix Jours, 
and glean from them the story of Rome of the Pre- 
sent. 





Into the shadowy past fast fades the year away— 
A few short hours—and where the glory of to-day? 
Notin the world’s applause, fickle as flying winds, 
Not in the strife of wits, the war of winds, 

But in the gentle hearts, beating with love alway; 
There, only there, the glory of to-day! 


These are the words we sung, coming down from 
the Pineian Hill, but we put them in rhyme after- 
ward; and if no one can see their application—not 
even the queenly beauty who passed us in her car- 
riage—we can only laugh, and say, this isour Rome 
of the Present.” 


As tHey do! Reader, you know who they are, do 
you not ?—the strange race of extremes which com- 
bines per se all extremes, from the perfect under- 
standing of bills of exchange, which they invented 
to music which they nearly monopolize. ‘Trey, 
the intellectual representatives of the great Shemite 
half of the civilized races, just as the Anglo Saxon 
claims to be of the Indo Germanic. We like, that 
“they,” for as they themselves dared not name the 
unnameable, saying in lieu thereof, “ Yahveh,” so is 
it quite meet, that they, the children of the unname- 
able, also should receive a respectful mysterious in- 
dicative. They, the wondrous race per se, the prim- 
geval ones, in Rome as in London, the first and the 
last. 


“<Have you ever been out to Monte Testaccio?’ 
‘No, we have been a month in Rome, and never 
heard of it before.’ Never heard of it, Corpo di 
Bacco! how long will you abuse our patience and 
remain Forestieri—come this morning and be Ro- 
manized. We saw Rome of the Future, through a 
glass—through half a dozen glasses-——darkly, 

Walk out to the Forum, the present Campo Vac- 
cino, pass under the Arch of Titus, unless—but no 
matter—keep on until you are near the Coliseum, 
then turn down to the road on your right, and pass 
under the Arch of Constantine. Keep on until you 
reach Via di St. Sebastiano, take the road in front 
of you, and keep on until you are at Porta S. Paola, 
and then you will see Monte Testaccio; a mountain 
consisting of ugly bits of broken earthen pots and 
pans, with a cross on top of it. A mountain of 
broken crockery; crockery from which, for all. we 
know to the contrary, the world conquerors ate their 
dinners; crockery which was carried and ‘dumped’ 
there, while gladiators were fighting in the Coliseum ; 
crockery which Goths and Huns broke into pieces, 
fighting with death-dealing swords for better ones 
of gold and silver. Crockery gazed at by beautiful, 
melting eyes; eyes of light, eyes of love, eyes of 
burning passion; eyes—Corpo di Venere, let’s get 
out of the Past, and hey for the Future! Some one 
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found out, some time since, that vaults dug in this 
crockery mountain were admirably adapted for wine, 
and now huge barrels on barrels of vino Bianco and 
vino Rosso, are cooling their. sides and working 
themselves up for a fit state fur the throats of thirsty 


tomans. Here’s where we went one warm Decem- | What is its Future? As we sit here at the foot of 
ber morning, when there was sunlight overhead, and | 


a gay feeling in our hearts, and here we founda 


Saldme and formaggio could be had for the paying 
for it—and that morning we no longer wore stove- 
pipe hats, or talmas, or Naples gloves at twenty-five 
baioechi (cents) a pair, and were no longer in society 
—more’s the pleasure! 


We finished a mezzo of Vino Bianco sitting in the | 


shade of an old tree, on an old wooden bench, in 
front of an old wooden table, from which we had to 
drive a colony of.cocks and hens—meanwhile, be- 
tween glasses, gazing with open eyes at the paint- 
ings on the wall of the Osteria di Vino. There was 


| 


a girl chased by two snakes, locomoting on the tips | 


of their tails, in a way which clearly showed the ar- 
tist a pre-Raphaelite, and death on poetical particu- 
lars; not far off was a lady with a pair of cow-hide 
boots on, a cornucopia in one hand, a fillet of beef 
around her head, and the toe of one boot resting on 
the wheel of a wheelbarrow, while the other toe of 
the other beot rested conveniently on some stout 
purple clouds; while the exquisite forlorn hope de- 
picted on her countenance, this pen cannot describe 


ration at the thought that it never could meet the 


eyes again in this world, in the same face, or in cor- | 


rect position. Other wild designs, which we intend 


terior walls—all possessing great charms for people 
fond of the mystic and incomprehensible. 

After this, we ascended the mountain, and, the 
summit attained, we sat down at the foot of the 
cross, smoked a cigar, and gave ourselves up to con- 
templation, and the Future of Rome. And as we 
sat there, all ready, like augurs, to bore a hole in the 
dim distant days of Rome, there rolled up the road 
leading to the foot of the mountain a fine carriage, 
with black horses and sweeping tails, and harness 
flashing in sunlight, and coachman and footman in 
livery, and it stopped. Down came the footman 
and steps, down came a gray-haired man, down came 
a little boy, and down did not come a gray-haired 
lady, but one in all the bloom of youth and beauty, 
and luxuriant dark hair—such as came to us once, 
when we called them, in dreams! but come no more 
so beautiful and bright as once they came. The old 
gentleman walked slowly up the hill, while the foot- 
man followed—the little boy held the old man’s hand. 

‘Father,’ said the boy, ‘why don’t mother come 
up?’ 

‘Your mother is tired,’ said the old gentleman. 

They passed on. The mother was tired—tired of 
life, tired of her title, tired to the death of her aged 
husband—five minutes’ freedom! she did not ascend 
the mountain—she went down, down, down the 
road. We saw the coachman turn his head and look 
after her; maybe he thought she would fall; per- 
haps she had fallen! Five minutes more, and all 
were again in the carriage—the old man, who had 
seen every thing, the woman who longed to see 
every thing, the boy who had every thing to see. 
We smoked very hard after that, for at least five se- 
conds—possibly more. Crumbling old walls of 
Rome; wild, uncultivated Campagna; purple range 
of mountains, snow-tipped ; thousand-legged, ruined 
aqueducts; distant sea, but faintly revealed through 
the veil of haze-bounded horizon; yellow Tiber, 
flowing along crumbling banks; dome of St. Peter’s, 
rising above the hill that shuts the Vatican from 





sight: Pyramid of Caius Cestius; Porto San Paolo; 
Protestant burying-ground, with the wind singing a 
lullaby over the graves of Shelley and Keats; dis- 
tant view of Rome slumbering artistically, aud not 
manufacturingly, in the sunlight of this morning, 


the cross, we see at our feet the Protestant burying- 
’ y aD 


| ground, and a powder magazine adjoining it!” 
Spaceio di Vino, a place where wine, and bread, and | 


This reminds us of the joke made not long ago at 
Rome, by T. B. Read. On being asked why govern- 
ment had placed a sentinel at the door of the powder 
depot, which is very near to Keats’ tomb, Read re- 
plied that he supposed it was to keep him from 
being blown up twice by a magazine! 

‘You may visit the grave of Shelley by ringing 
the bell of the burying-ground, and entering the 
walls; but Keats is buried outside the walls of the 
old burying-ground, and you must pass the French 
sentinel to visit his grave: 

‘ But little he'll reck if they’ll let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him.’ 

And so we sit with folded hands on top of a 
mountain of broken crockery—of broken wine-jugs 
to an extent—trying to grasp the prophetic fit, and 
tell what wILL Be, when we know not what HAs 
BEEN—know not whatis! Monte Testaccio, heaps 


| of crockery, tell us the Future of Rome! There 


—her eyes were going up to storm heaven for pity, | comes no answer, no response, save the hearty voice 


while her mouth went down into agony and despe- | 


of a German singing out one of the songs. of the 
Fatherland—and we know he sits in sunlight on the 
brown benches of the AN?ICA OSTERIA DI CAPPANONE; 


| that the amber-colored wine of Monte Rotonda 
going out again to see, were scattered about the in- | 


gleams brightly in his glass, that bread from Rome, 
and cheese from Viterbo are before him—and we 
hastily descend from the Mount of Crockery into 
the Osteria di Campanone—leaving unsettled the 
question—what is the Future of Rome? UH. P. L.” 

eee We begun—and ended—in our last number 
with some remarks on women drawn from Freneh 
authors, with our own comments. We give the re- 
mainder as follows: 

“Madame de Maintenon—In every thing that 
woman writes there will bes thousands of faults 


against grammar, but also to a certainty always a 
charm never to be fonnd in the letters of men.” 





French again. As a class, on an average, women 
in this country write more passably than men. The 
charm part is true enough—but it should be also 
remembered that Madame de Maintenon wrote in an 
age when ladies devoted all their genius, and all the 
sparks of the wit of a witty age to epistolary writing. 

““ Chamfort—In the choice of a lover, a woman 
considers more how he appears in the eyes of other 
women than in her own. Love is more pleasing 


than matrimony, just as romance is more pleasing 
than history.” 


The first part is applicable more to selfish women 
of the world, who move perpetually in a whirl of 
fashionable society than to any other. As for the 
second, it hardly requires the comment that, to some 
minds, history is quite as pleasing in any sense of 
the word as romance. And the historical novel is 
an English invention, which was never yet so much 
as successfully imitated in France! 

“ Bougueart.—If we speak ill of the sex gener- 
ally, they will rise against us; if we do the same of 


any single individual woman, they will all agree with 
us.” 
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False as Satan. Women have their belles, female 
favorites, idols, and protegées, as well as men. 

“ Charles Lemesle.—Most of their faults women 
owe to us, whilst we are indebted to them for most 
of our better qualities.” 

Think this over! History shows Woman faith- 
fully reflecting Man. 

“ Daniel Sterne.—Most women are endowed with 
such naturally endearing charms that even their 
presence is generally beneficial.” 

Too true to be painted. As well say that the sun 
gives light. 

“ Madame de Stael.—Love, in a woman’s life, is 
a history: in a man’s an episode.” 


Madame de Stael was thinking of Schlegel—or, 


| more probably of Napoleon when she wrote that. 
Itshould have read “in an ambitious man's.” A 


cosmopolite man of the world, too wise for ambition, 


would not exchange an amour for any empty honors 


in the world—unless, indeed, he thought they would 
facilitate new loves—which they generally do. 


“ Catalini—Only he who has nothing to hope 
from a woman is sincere in her praise.” 


So we have heard Lola Montez say. Yet it opens 
the door to the suspicion that there is no such thing 
as disinterested, pluperfectly strictly Platonine love 


inthe world. Andwhatifthere isn’t? Weshall eon- 
| tinue these comments on remarks on women in our 
| 
' next number. 


o.> 





> 


Aiterury Hotices, 





Desit AND Crepit. From the German of Gus- 
tav Freytag. New York: Harper Brothers. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Zieber. There is something which 
strikes us unpleasantly, on the titie page of this work, 
which is, that while the name of the author is given 
in rather smallish German letters, we have in fine 
large type the name of Christian Charles Josias 
Bunsen, who was so kind as to write for it a pre- 
face. This is making the ruffle of more importance 
than the shirt in a way which argues but little for 
the spirit of Mr. Freytag, or the excellenée of his 
book. As regards the work itself, notwithstanding 
the good-natured puff of the Chevalier, (in which, by 
the way, the latter shows himself as ignorant of mo- 
dern belles lettres criticism on historical grounds, as 
he is learned in Egyptian and Assyrian,) we cannot 
help confessing that we have found it slightly dull. 
It is intensely German on the heavy side of German- 
ism. “It reveals,” says the Chevalier, ‘a state of 
the relations of the higher and of the middle classes 
of society, in the eastern provinces of Prussia, and 
the adjacent German and Slavonic countries, which 
are evidently connected (here we have it) with a 
general social movement proceeding from irresistible 
realities, and, in the main, independent of local 
circumstances, and of political events.” In short, the 
readers of the Allgemeine, the Kreutzzeitung, the 
National, and all that sort of thing, will be very 
much delighted with it. The author has politische 
Ideen, which he developes by means of a most 
carefully worked up plot—characteristic, indeed, 
of popular manners and customs, but not, by any 
means, injuriously brilliant. 





Tre PorticaAL Works or Jas. R. Lower. Bos- 
ton, Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson. 
We sincerely wish that political poets would print 
their partisan lyrics in volumes separate from their 
other songs, so that those reviewers:who chance to 
entertain the opinion that fair Poesy ought never, 
like the Roman woman, Stratonice, to fight in the 
dusty, dirty arena, might be excused from comment- 





ing on their polemics. As regards Mr. Lowell's un- 
political poems, we regard him as one of the first 
and sweetest singers of the day. There are lyrics 
in the first volume before.us which any bard living 
might be proud of—lyrics inspired not only with the 
deepest and tenderest sentiments of the art, but of 
tenderness and truth. We could have loved bis an- 
tique imaginings more had they been more decidedly 
stamped by antique passion, and freer play of limb 
—but they are beautiful and deserve study and love. 
In delicate, “‘dimmering” pictures, Lowell is strange- 
ly gifted. 
“Thy voice is like a fountain 
Twinkling up in sharp starlight, © 
When the moon behind the mountain 
Dims the low east with faintest white, 
Ever darkling, 
Ever sparkling, 
We know not if ’tis dark or bright; 
But when the great moon hath rolled round, 
And sudden slow, its solemn power 
Grows from behind its black, clear-edged bound; 
No spot of dark the fountain keepeth, 
But swift as opening eyelid leapeth, 
Into a waving silver flower.” 


The whole of the songs referred te are just such 
dainty elaborations of natural beauty, rising some- 
times like the fountain itself, spoken of, into state- 
liness and clear light, and then rolling “with 
melody back” into hidden’ mysterious murmuring, 
like that other pentametrical fountain spoken of by 
Schiller. Characteristic of the “good side” of 
Lowell’s poetry is his Remembered Music, which, 
after comparing the notes to a rush of bisons shak- 
ing the far prarie, hears in them the wind-wailing 
over an Aolian harp concluding with: 

% And then, like minute-drops of rain 
Ringing in water silvery, 

They Jingering dropped and dropped again, 
Till it was almost like a pain 

To listen when the next would be.” 


As we said before, Lowell’s poetry is among the 
sweetest we know of. 
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Tue Art or Perrumery. By Septimus Piesse. | 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. Those who 








Tue Monastery AND KeEnNILwortH. Waverly 
Novels—Household Edition. Boston: Ticknor & 


wish to learn that perfumery has most exquisite | Fields. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. It is with 


affinities with art, as well as science, should study | 


Piesse. In the book before us, we have the secret | 
and mystery of preparing not only all the ottos, 
spirits, and bouquets known, but also all the numer- 
ous varieties of scent-bags, perfume-lamps, pastilles, 
soaps, cosmetics, and other luxuries of the toilet. It 
is truly a dainty book, and one whieh will be read 
with pleasure, even by the general scholar. 





great pleasure that we count the gradual increase of 
this exquisite series of the Waverly Novels. No 
better or cheaper edition is published, and we are 


happy to observe that while the paper and binding 
/are as choice as ever, the engravings, in the last 
_ numbers issued, are actually far superior to those in 
| the specimen copy. If this be not handsome conduct 


on the part of the publishers, we know not what is, 


Go Readers and Gorrespondents, 


As we receive almost every day letters or applica- 
tions which conflict with our rules and regulations, 
we take the liberty of requesting that all who de- 
sire to write for our pages will do us the favor to 
read the following :— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 


No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received and read. 

Letters referring to terms for articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should not be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written on 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

Letters will not be answered unless they inclose a 
postage stamp. 

......-A8 Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, 
with a large circulation among all classes of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on 
those political or religious subjects which have their 
advocates in publications appropriate to them. 


-ssees Nearly every piece which we have received of 
late, which was not worthy of type, was also ac- 
companied by a request that we would intimate the 
“‘declension” by letter and not in print. Whenever 
this was accompanied by postage stamps sufficient 
to cover the entire expense, we complied—but re- 
serve the right to do néthing of the sort whenever 
time presses, or whenever applicants make it mani- 
fest that they never read GRAHAM. 


.»..Friend Will—ow. You sent us that pretty 
poem once before—and we printed it. How often 
would you like to see it again in our columns? 
Quousque tandem, ete. 


«sees DECLINED.—“ To Leah.” “When my heart 
is sad.” “Julian Jordan’s Great Fight.” “To one 
no longer here,” etc. 


veeeeLditor Glen's Falls Rep.—You shall have the 
article referred to. Much obliged for the compli- 
ment, 


vesese WILLIAM.—YoOu did well to head your story 
as “ Bogus,” though, when we last saw it in type, it 
had another title. No, no. 


“There’s bogus doctors—bogus pills, 
Bogus charges—bogus bills, 

Bogus stories—bogus teachers, 
Bogus saints and bogus preachers, 
Bogus friends and bogus names, 
Bogus cures and bogus claims, 
Bogus sighs and bogus fears, 
Bogus smiles and bogus tears, 
Bogus looks and bogus airs, 

Bogus faith and bogus prayers, 
Bogus sales and bogus notes, 
Bogus laws and bogus votes, 
Bogus words and bogus deeds, 
Bogus coins and bogus creeds, 
Bogus gents and bogus ladies, 
Bogus wives and bogus babies, 
Bogus reports upon the wing, 
And bogus almost every thing.” 


To say nothing of bogus articles. But, William— 
you, at least, cannot “run your bogus” upon us. 


.+++ee We take the liberty of extracting the follow- 
ing squibs from the correspondence of a scholarly 
and genial friend :— 

“A young lady, singularly attached to the ‘ Know- 
Nothing’ principles by nature, was showing your 
humble friend some very fine cattle which her ‘pa’ 
had sent to the great ‘State Fair.’ One milk-white 
heiffer walked about the solitary female among seven 
or eight young bulls. Miss of aforesaid principles 
asked for a name for the heiffer. ‘Now,’ said I, 
‘observe that all the others are bulls.’ ‘N—yes,’ 
replied she. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘let the heiffer be called 
Iphigenia in tauris.’ 

“ After an unsuccessful ‘possum-hunt,’ somebody 
was laughing at somebody else for catching no p03- 
sum. ‘Ah,’ replied the jokee, ‘non omnes possum- 
us omnia.’ 

“One of my friends told me the other day that, in 
the language of our times, ‘Tu es Petrus’ means, 
‘You're a regular brick.’ 

“On a childless woman, who was sad — 


*Oh, lovely woman! how drear is thy lot, 





To weep like old Rachel, ‘cause thy children are not.’” 
















































Audios’ Department. 


Tux following descriptions of dresses, which have attracted much attention at receptions 
in Paris, may give some valuable, if not artistic, hints to our fair readers : 

Robe of brocaded silk of the bouton-d’or tint. The skirt has quil/es formed of passemen- 
terie, set on in a zig-zag direction, and finished at each side by pearl ornaments. The 
corsage is pointed at the waist, and has a berthe ornamented with passementerie in the 
same style as the quilles. Above the berthe there is a chemisette formed of folds of white 
tulle. Bracelets of enamel and topaz. The front hair is turned back from the forehead, 
and a bandeau of pearls passes across the forehead. The back hair is in bows and rouleaux, 
fastened by pearl pins. 

We have seen a dress of very light green glacé, the skirt entirely covered with narrow 
flounces pinked at the edges. At intervals broad bands of black velvet are disposed in the 
manner of quilles. The corsage and sleeves are trimmed in corresponding style. A shawl 
mantelet of black velvet, trimmed with rich Maltese lace should be worn with the dress. 

Some of the newest bonnets are of a plainer style than those which have latterly been 
fashionable. In the trimming no lace is now employed. A single feather sometimes forms 
the only trimming; but tufts of feathers placed one on each side of the bonnet, are not so 
frequently adopted as heretofore. Rose-color is at present a very fashionable tint for 
trimming bonnets composed of black or dark-colored velvet. Many of the new velvet 
bonnets are trimmed with satin of corresponding hue. For instance, a bonnet of brown 
velvet is trimmed on the outside with satin of the same color, and in the inside with a 
single rose. 

The most novel evening head-dress which has yet appeared, consists of a crown or caul 
of cerulean blue velvet, which is worn over the plaits of hair at the back of the head. It 
is richly embroidered with gold, on one side there is a twist of blue feathers, one waving 
gracefully over the neck. Another coiffure of the same style as the one just mentioned, is 
composed of red velvet. This one is not embroidered, but is covered with blonde lace. 
One of the new coiffures consists of a gold plait encircling the head, and having blonde 
lappets. 

Satin, as we have before remarked, is again obtaining favor, as a maverial for dresses. 
Since its restoration to fashionable favor, satin has been chiefly employed for evening 
dresses, and the bright hues suitable for that style of costume have, consequently, been 
usually selected for the purpose. Now, however, dresses of black satin, and of satin in 
dark tints, are beginning to appear. A dress of black satin and one of dark-green satin 
have just been completed by a fashionable modiste. 
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A Parisian lady of acknowledged taste recently wore in negligé evening costume, a dress 
of maroon silk, having the corsage high, and with a small basque. The dress is made with 
one skirt, which is ornamented with a tablier trimming formed of bows of brown velvet. 
The sleeves were plain and tight, and over the upper part descended a short sleeve trimmed 
with a frill. The corsage was ornamented with very small velvet bows. The coiffure 
adopted, was in harmony with the plainness of the dress. The front hair was turned back 
in full bandeaux, and two large emerald pins fixed the plaits at the back of the head. A 
dress of plain black silk, of superior quality, has just been made with a double skirt and 
a high corsage. The latter has a long basque trimmed with a quilling of black ribbon, 
edged with very narrow green fringe. The sleeves are of the pagoda form, and are trimmed 
with frills and a bow of black ribbon edged with narrow green fringe. 


We may mention a much admired dress worn by a young lady at a fashionable party 
which took place a few evenings ago. It was composed of white silk striped with cerulean 
blue. The corsage was ornamented with a berthe of silk, and was finished at the upper 
edge by a puffing of silk, surmounted with a row of Valenciennes. The skirt was orna- 
mented on each side with bows of cerulean blue velvet. 


The following remarks, from the correspondence of a cotemporary, strike us as truthful, 
and characterized by good taste: 


Nearly all the toilettes made, during the past month, have been ball and party costumes, 
exceeding in lightness, grace and variety, anything we have ever seen; the materials and 
styles of making imposing the absolute necessity of some artificial means of expanding the 
delicate fabrics, so as to present the most striking effect. Light silk and silver tissues, crape 
plain, and embroidered with gold or silver thread, and colored silks in a thousand fantastic 
forms, tulle with tunic skirts puffed and decked with bows of narrow satin ribbon, tufts of 
green foliage or little bunches of wild flowers were among others still more pretentious 
and imposing. 

Crape and silk skirts are made double, the crape embroidered or trimmed with satin 
ruches and lace, the silk ornamented with illusion puffings, dotted all over with bows of 
ribbon, chenille tufts or fine flowers. Sometimes both skirts are left plain, the upper one 
only looped up at the sides with broad black velvet bows. 


Illusion is only worn in black and white, and is made with three skirts; the lower one is 
decorated with five puffs, the second with four, and the third with three. In black it is very 
pretty decked with loops or tufts of scarlet chenille or tiny feathers. The corsage is very 
low, extremely pointed, and decorated with pointed puffings finished in the same manner 
as the skirt, as are also the short puffed sleeves. 


Exquisite coiffures in the forms of wreaths with pendant branches, light tissue barbes 
with ornaments in green velvet and coral, are adapted to these graceful toilettes. 


The effort made earlier in the season to introduce the antique style of costume has met 
with very little success; occasionally it is assumed as a caprice, but is not sufficiently utili- 
tarian for our fine ladies, with all their reputation for extravagance, to undergo. A few 
that we have seen were remarkable for beauty and elegance, one in green broche over a 
white satin petticoat bearing off the palm.. 


A handsome robe was composed of blue China silk, through which ran a fine velvet cord. 
The full double skirt was trimmed with five illusion puffs, barred with loops of blue chenille. 
Low pointed corsage entirely covered with pointed tulle puffs, as were also the short sleeves, 
with loops of chenille at intervals, like those upon the skirt. 

A very rich dress was made of drab moire, with a full plain double skirt, the upper one 
caught up at the sides with flat bows of wide black velvet placed so as to form the letter V. 
The body was plain, high at the back and square in front, where it was shaded with rich 
point lace, and ornamented with flat velvet bows without ends. Sleeves straight nearly to 
the elbow, edged with a deep fall of lace, with rather large velvet bows, and ends placed on 
the front of the arm. 
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KNITTED CAP OF WHITE WOOLEN. 
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BOOK CUSHION IN ORNE KNITTING. 


Materials.—One ball of No. 16 Orne Knitting Wool; No. 11 knitting pins; 4% oz. shaded amber; % 
oz. of deep claret Berlin wool. No.2 Penelope Hook, 1 yard of twilled colored lining; 34 yd. of claret 


colored cotton or silk velvet; as much bran as will stuff the cushion hard. Some silk gimp or worsted 
bullion fringe to match, and four tassels. 


‘The Orne knitting ball consists of beautifully-colored threads of fine wool knotted at 
equal lengths; each knot terminating one row; and this, when knitted up, produces the 
engraved elegant design, which is twenty-two inches long by seventeen broad. 

With the claret Berlin wool cast on 140 stitches; then join on the Orne knitting ball, and 
knit it in moss stitch, thus :— 

let. Row.—Slip 1. Knit and pearl each stitch alternately. 

2nd.—Slip 1. Pearl and knit alternately. 

Observe that the stitch which was pearled, must in next row, be knitted, and always slip 
the first stitch. By continuing this from knot to knot, the design will work itself out; but 
should the thread of wool be too long or too short, tighten or slacken the preceding stitches 
with a pin, or the finger and thumb, but invariably bring the knot to the edge. When the 
ball is knitted up, with the claret wool work a row of De all round, making three stitches 
into each corner stitch of the knitting. Then, with shaded wool, work a row of double L 
stitches all round. These are made by twisting the wool twice over the hook; work three 
stitches into every stitch at the corner. Then, with claret wool, work another row; damp 
the knitting, pull it, and lay it between linen cloths under a heavy weight. Now make up 
the cushion, and trim it as in engraving. This work will wash and look equal to new, by 
mixing a little ox-gall with a little curd-soap lather, and washing it in the ordinary way, 
spreading it out to dry, and turning it frequently. 
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A KNITTED SOCK, 


Materials.—No. 20 Evans and Co’s Boar’s Head Cotton. Four steel knitting pins, No. 23. 
Explanation of Terms.—K (means knit;) K +- (knit together;) T f (thread forward ;) 


P (pearl;) S (slip.) 


Cast on 96 stitches, that is, 36 on each 2 pins, and 24 on the 3rd. Knit 1 round. 

K 2. P 1 alternately for 40 rounds. 

Knit 2 rounds. 

Commence the pattern, observing to knit the alternate rows plain. 

Ist. Pattern round*.—K 1,T f,K 2+. Tf,K2+,K1,K2+. TFK2+T Ff, 


K 2. Repeat. 


3rd.—K 1,Tf,K2+. K1,Tf,K3-+. Tf,K6,K2+. Tf,K2. Repeat. 
5th.—_K1,Tf,K 3+. K1,Tf,K1l. ThK1,K3+. Tf,K2. Nepeat. 
7th—K1,Tf,K3+. Tf,K3,T£,K3+. Tf, K 2. Repeat. } 

Now repeat from * 8 times more, which will make the leg the proper length. 

Now divide the stitches for the heel by knitting 25 stitches on to the Ist from the 2nd pin. 
Knit and pearl alternately 36 rows, but in each of the knitted rows pearl the 25th stitch, 


which makes the seam stitch at the back of the heel. K 2 -+ on each side of this seam stiteh 
in 6 alternate rows. K 24 stitches, double the heel, and cast off the two sides together. 
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Take up the 24 stitches on the right side of the heel; continue the pattern with the stitches 
left on the two pins. Take up 42 stitches on the left side the heel, (these will form the 
foot.) Knit the stitches taken up, with the exception of the last stitch on the right, and 
the first on the left side; which stitches pearl in the alternate rounds, and in 7 alternate 
rounds K 2 ++ before the Ist and after the last pearl stitch for the back. Now continue the 
pattern for the front of the foot for 66 rounds. 

Knit 22 rounds (with the pearl stitch on each side in the alternate rounds.) K 2 +- after 
the ist and before the last pearl stitch in the alternate rounds, until the stitches for the front 
are reduced to the same number as those for the back of the foot. 

Knit 2 + on each side of the pearl stitch in 9 alternate rounds. 

K 2 + before and after each pearl stitch, until only 30 stitches remain on the pins, then 
cast off as at the heel. 
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WINTER MANTLE, 

The materials for this pretty and most comfortable mantle are, fine cloth of any 
dark color, (the shades of brown or black having the preference,) with velvet and 
fringe to match; or black velvet and fringe may be used with any dark cloth. This 
mantle is closed from the throat to the bottom with double buttons and loops. The 
sleeves fall full over the arms, but plain behind and before. The arm-holes, seen in 


front, are but just high enough for the hands to come through comfortably and to 
go into the muff. 
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DIAGRAM OF WINTER MANTLE. 
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HOME DRESS. 
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DRESS FOR A LITTLE BOY. 
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DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
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BRIDAL BONNET. 
LACE BONNET. 
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